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RAINY DAYS. 


Ir is November. This morning we 
found the clouds like curtains drawn close 
around us. The air seemed confined and 
heavy, giving unpleasant suggestions of a 
badly ventilated room. It did not really 
rain, but the atmosphere was like a soak- 
ed sponge; it seemed as if you could 
almost squeeze it with your hands and 
make it drip. If you had wished to go 
out, an umbrella would have been of no 
use; the moisture came as much from 
beneath as from above. .At length it be- 
came a little more and more like rain, 
until fine drops began to fall, straggling 
through the mist—very few at first, then 
more and more, and a rainy day had be- 
gun, Nature was sad and had taken to 
crying. 

That was several hours ago. The day 
has worn on gloomily, with nothing to 
break the disagreeable sameness and raise 
a tide in the heart. Not even the silver 
feet of the lightning have leaped along the 
sky, nor the thunder roared through the 
dark chasms of the clouds. 

I have been standing by my window, 
looking out. Close by is a beautiful 
maple, cut in one of nature’s best styles, 
the creeping shadow of which on my 
window-sill, through the bright days, 
marks the hours as they go by. A little 
away to the east stands the broad-branch- 
ed oak, the top of which, seen in the red 
light of the morning, seems all on fire, as 
if it were burning incense to the rising 
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sun. Further south is a row of elms. 
The hand of man set them ; nature never 
would have gathered such graceful indi- 
viduals into such a stiff, soldier-like assem- 
blage. Across the highway is a plat of 
grass, and a grove of half-grown oaks... All 
through the summer months the beautiful 
picture, with its thousand colors to which 
we give but a single name, which this little 
scene has presented, has been to me a 
source of exquisite pleasure. And, when 
the foliage had ripened into its autumn 
glory, the gorgeous, many-colored robes 
which clothed my tree-friends so royally 
were not less a wonder and a joy. 

But to-day has made sad havoc among 
the purple and gold tints. The rain has 
washed out nearly all the bright eoloring. 
The wind, which has moaned so dolefully 
all day, has swept the leaves from the 
trees; and now they lie very humble, 
battered against the ground by the rain- 
drops, dull and dead. 

Animals have felt the influence of the 
day not less than inanimate things. The 
cow across the way has drawn herself into 
the least possible compass. She looks 
very discouraged, with her head down and 
her back elevated. The water drips from 
her sides as from a roof. Even the accus- 
tomed rumination of her food she seems 
to have forgotten, while she broods over 
her thickening ills. 

_ And she is a type of all that I see, I 
discover nothing that seems cheerful and 
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buoyant. It is the chill November rain, 
so unlike the showers of spring falling 
between bursts of sunshine, like tears 
through smiles. There is a sort of music, 
it is true, in the rain and the wind; but 
it is a sad strain, a wood-dove’s note. It 
is only one of the hymns at this great 
funeral of the year. For her beautiful 
children, the flowers and the leaves, have 
fallen; therefore there is a mourning of 
the Great Mother, and a gushing of tears 
to-day. 

Something in the inner world very anal- 
ogous to this outward phenomenon has 
been strongly suggested to me while I 
have been standing here. And I.turn 
away from my window to think of the 
RAINY DAYS OF LIFE—the days when, 
though the sun be never so bright, and 
the clouds never so soft and fleecy, and 
the grass never so green, yet, in our souls, 
all day long, 


“Tt rains, and the wind is never weary.” 


Such days, my friend, you have expe- 
rienced. What gloom closed around you! 
There were clouds over the whole sky. 
The sun was neither in the east nor in the 
west. No bright opening nor silver edge 
anywhere. It simply rained—a cold, 
drizzling rain! And you could turn to 
no warm, cheerful fire within doors and 
close the shutters; for, in these inner 
storms, our spirits are the earth that is 
drenched, and our little hopes and joys 
the dead leaves that fall. 

Various are the causes which produce 
this depression of spirit, which we liken 
to the cold rain of autumn; and various 
are its degrees and kinds, from a gentle 
feeling of sadness, a “ mild-minded melan- 
choly,” to the anguish of the afflicted and 
forsaken, the midnight darkness of de- 
spair which leaps from life, as a terrified 
passenger leaps from a burning ship, 
heedless of where the fearful plunge will 
carry him. The two extremes are widely 
separated; between them range all the 
degrees of depression and doubt and dark- 
ness. 

Men differ in mind, as well as in body. 
The events which to one mind spell out 
the cheering words of hope and promise 
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and coming good, to another mind read 
as plainly all that is ominous—doubt, fear, 
and hastening evil, There are eyes which 
see only the dark lines in every picture 
of life. Of all unhappy dispositions, I 
would pray most earnestly to be delivered 
from this. The evil that is, is sufficiently / 
great. Let me believe that all else will 
be good. I wish not to be always doubt- 
ing, fearing, surmising, trembling; I would 
rather believe, hope, trust, stand firm. 

Then, too, some more easily than others 
recover from the calamities which actually 
befall them, bowing like a twig before the 
blast, and rising again unbroken.. But 
many a wounded heart bleeds long, and 
heals late or never. 

These differences, so great, we should 
remember while we sit to-day thinking of 
the mists and darkness which sometimes 
shut down around the heart, and seem for 
a time to destroy. all the beauty of life, 
like that storm which now drowns the 
sun in heaven and robs the woods of the 
glory which they have worn even 


‘*in sunless days, 
A sunshine of their own.” 


Not unfrequently the cause seems 
wholly inadequate to produce the result. 
The cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
increases and overshadows the whole sky. 
Too much food and too little exercise are 
quite sufficient to place before the eyes a 
colored lens which shall clothe the whole 
universe in a single hue. But let the 
sufferer learn the virtue of temperance, 
and betake himself to the woods and the 
fields ; and that devil which has possessed 
him, destroying his reason and keeping 
constantly before his imagination false 
images of evil, shall forsake him for the 
first herd of swine which he shall meet. 

Or a silly blunder, when one especially 
desires to appear to advantage, will bring 
on a storm as effectually as a great battle. 
The wisest and best sometimes say and. 
do very foolish things. And the more 
highly cultivated one is, and the keener 
his natural sense of propriety, the worse 
will seem every such little misstep which 
he may make. He will notice it himselt 
much more than any one else. Perhaps 
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he will be the only one who in three hours 
will remember it. Yet very likely it will 
make him miserable for days. He will 
think it over and over, magnifying it a 
hundred times. He can find no excuse 
for it, and very likely there is none. He 
will conclude that he has acted the fool 
unmistakably, and will wish never to see 
again the faces of those before whom he 
committed the unpardonable impropriety. 
But, fie! It is right that he should be 
mortified; were he not, there would be 
little hope of him. But having humbly 
learned the lesson which his bitter experi- 
ence should teach him, let him go straight 
on, wiser and more careful. 

It is not, however, on things like these 
that our thoughts will tarry long to-day. 
The rain is a chatterer that hints ata thou- 
sand subjects; but it likes best of all to 
talk of the old days, the things that have 
been. With its monotonous drone filling 
the ear, the eye is soon far away upon the 
purple borders of the past. 

Very early in life clouds begin to fleck 
the sky. Even upon the path of the 
whistling boy and the laughing girl many 
a shadow falls. And the little sorrows of 
these little‘ones are, without doubt, as 
heavy to those who bear them as are the 
great sorrows to hearts that have grown 
strong. Besides, alas! how many still in 
the weakness of tender years must take 
up the heaviest burdens for a life-long 
march ! 

But childhood and youth are fleet of 
foot, and an hour of parting comes. Our 
first night from home, when yet little 
children we were permitted to stay with 
a playmate or a motherly aunt, is for- 
gotten by very few of us. And, later in 
life. when the dear old roof and ficlds 
which laughed to our childhood, where 
we gathered the flowers of summer and 
the nuts of autumn, are to be ours no 
more, except as pictures of memory or 
scenes occasionally visited, the days and 
the nights do not pass, however happy be 
our lot, without sober thoughts, and, it 
may be, tears. When our feet have borne 
us out into the strange world, when the 
sounds in our ears are unfamiliar, and the 
hand meets no warm grasp, how does the 
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heart, untraveled, dwell yet amid the old 
haunts and long for the lost associations! 
It sighs with the exile: 


“ Never again in the green sunny bowers, 
Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the 
sweet hours, 
Or cover “my harp with the wild-woven 
flowers !” 


It understands the wild beating of the 
Switzer’s heart, who is far from his beau- 
tiful Pays de Vaud, 


“When at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 
And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold.” 


Dear old home! how the mist gathers 
about the brain at every backward glance 
at thee! Nowhere else is the sunshine 
so bright as that which sleeps on thy 
hillside and ripens the fruit on thy orchard 
boughs. I confess, with no shame, that 
many are the hours when my longing for 
thee has been even to sickness. 

But we build for ourselves habitations 
of our own; and in the swift years the 
new is soon old. The home of our child- 
hood is still a sacred place, the Mecca to 
which we make our pilgrimage; but, 
though we love it and the kindred who 
still tarry there no less dearly, as old 
associations give place to new, our feelings 
at thoughts of it lose gradually the char- 
acter of grief. The heart will not worship 
at a multitude of shrines. We remember 
it more as a beautiful dream than as a 
possession which we have lost. There is 
no longer a rain-cloud in the sky, but only 
the fleecy cirrus. 

More lasting and deep is the grief which 
overwhelms us at the loss of friends. 
Very strong are the bonds which bind 
kindred hearts. If Ulysses was a part of 
all that he had seen, how much more 
truly are our friends a part of ourselves! 
Especially in the near and sacred relation- 
ships of husband and wife, of parent and 
child, of brother and sister, and, not un- 
frequently, of friend and friend, heart 
becomes cemented to heart, in the closest 
and firmest union. Nature or the magi- 
cian love has first brought them together. 
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Then every thoughtful kindness of word 
or deed, every smile even, has started in 
each heart a new fiber to tenderly enttwine 
about the other. Every weakness dis- 
covered has awakened greater sympathy. 
Every new indication of power has stimu- 
lated pride and admiration. Every dis- 
play of generous nolueness has excited 
new passion. Sickness and accident have 
but moved to unwonted tenderness. 
Through the bustle of day and the calm 
of night has love, unthought of, strength- 
ened and matured, and the union become 
more and more complete; until at length 
the two hearts, grown together, having 
almost lost their duality, beat as one. 
When, now, the grave stretches its rough, 
relentless hand to snatch away one into 
its cold cell, what else is it than that a» 
life is divided, and what remains is only 
a part of what it was? The robbed spirit 
follows its lost companion so near to the 
portals of the tomb, that a shadow from 
that darkness falls upon it. Henceforth 
there is no more sunlight for it; the sky 
is clouded; the dreary autumn rains 
begin ; and bright hopes, like the many 
colored leaves, fall thick in every blast. 
How hard it is to realize the loss which 
we have sustained, when an idol of our 
heart has been removed! We find our- 
selves thinking of the dear one as only 
out of our immediate presence, and still 
busy with all the pleasures and the cares 
of life. It is true, that when we sit down 
to think soberly, the happy deception 
vanishes, the light falls off from every 
object, the heart alone with its sorrow is 
desolate. Frequently, too, in our busy 
hours, some word, or voice, or old token, 
or chance thought, will thrill us for an 
instant, only to leave us more sad: 


“ As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened, and then closed suddenly.” 


Or we awake from a dream at night and 
stretch our arms, to clasp a vacant place. 
Many months fail to teach us the lesson, 
that things are not what they seem. We 
still see the object of our tender love in 
her old place by the window; in her hand 
is book or needle, or she arranges a bou- 
quet.of flowers; she crosses the room—the 
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same walk—the old smile; and, hark! she 
speaks—ah! the same dear, sweet voice! 
Hasten home; she will run to greet you as 
of old; a warm kiss awaits you, such as 
your heart has hungered for these many 
months. Or, it may be a brother, a son, 
a husband, whom we mourn. We think 
of him as at his accustomed place of busi- 
ness. There in the busy market-place is 
he buying and selling as before. The 
night will bring him home. Or, is hea 
lover of nature and an explorer of her se- 
crets? Then he is far away on the hills 
in his old rambles. As noon and night 
draw near, we surprise ourselves watch- 
ing for his return. It is long before we 
can fully learn that we are yearning for 
one whose labor is over, whose rest has 
begun, 
“Whose part in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer bills, 
Is—that his grave is green.” 


I can not but regard this feeling, this 
unwillingness of the heart at first to ac- 
knowledge its loss, as one of the kind pro- 
visions of Providence to enable us to bear 
the burden which would otherwise be too 
heavy for us. How many it has saved 
from an untimely grave or the manacles 
of a maniac, we can not know. But we 
know that the spirit can not long lie pros- 
trate in the valley of shadows, surrounded 
by the miasma of death, without fatal in- 
jury. 

It is impossible, however, thus to deceive 
ourselves always, if we would. Many are 
the hours when we are forced to meet the 
stern fact face to face; the awful reality 
presses all its crushing weight upon us 
Then how is the strong man bowed down! 
How the heart turns this way and that, 
seeking for something on which to lean for 
one moment! Disappointed in its search 
and sick with grief, how does it yearn for 
the old resting-place, until in the depth of 
its anguish it can only groan through its 
tears, 

“ Comfort’'s in heaven, and we on earth !” 


I remember just here the great-hearted 
Wilson, whose tongue never uttered a 
more beautiful thought, or one which more 
clearly indicates a noble nature, than that 
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excuse to his class for not lecturing to 
them immediately after the death of his 
wife. You know what he.said: “I have 
gone down into the valley of the shadow 
of death, and the darkness is so great that 
I can not see to read.” 

r The potency of grief to change the aspect 
of external nature is something marvelous. 
The most gloriously sun-bright day is but 
shadow and darkness beneath its powerful 
spell. There is no operation of nature 
more beautiful than the snow wavering 
down so silently and alighting so softly. 
How it quietly covers up every deformity 
of the earth with its whiteness and purity, 
‘like the tender love of a wife covering with 
her own innocence the debaucheries of 
an unworthy husband. .What beautiful 
thought does it not suggest? Are the an- 
gels scattering flowers upon us from above? 
Is it the blossoming season of heaven, and 
these the petals from the celestial orchards? 
Are these the little models from which the 
stars were made, which are now thrown 
away? They are as delicate, as light, and 
as beautiful as stars, and they come on 
their mission with the gentleness of love. 
But who thinks of any of these things, if 
they are covering for the first time the 
grave of a dear one? The windows of the 
heart are broken, and the cold flakes fall 
into its desolate chambers, chilling and 
benumbing the soul and causing it to 

_ Shudder. 

At these hours, when our sorrow presses 
most heavily upon us, not unfrequently an 
unutterable longing is felt for some means 
of communicating with the dear spirit that 
hasgone. Here lies the strength of spirit- 
ualism ; the suffering seize at every thing 
that promises relief. You, reader, who 
mourn that angel 

“fled 
To the azure overhead” — 


an angel she seemed to you even here, in 
heaven she can be nothing less—how often 
do you think: “If I could only write her 
a letter and tell her once more of the fath- 
omless depth of my love and the emptiness 
of all things since she is not here, it would 
be a privilege above price.” For you did 
not clearly read what her beauty and ten- 
derness had written on your heart, until 
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the work had been finished and the writer 
was gone. Or, when you remember her 
passionate love of flowers, you sigh: “Oh! 
if I could only send her this one flower, 
this rose from the stem which she herself 
so often watered and trimmed, what a vol- 
ume of love would she read in every 
petal!” Well, my friend, write the letter, 
pour out your whole soul upon the page; 
for who has said that her eye is not over 
your shoulder reading each burning word? 
Hold up to her the rose; for may not its 
beautiful spirit be wafted to her on the 
breath of your prayer, although its form 
remain and go back to dust, as did her own 
dear form ? 

There is no more noble feeling than this 
tender mourning for the dead. The mother 
dropping her tears upon the grave of her 
child; the child following with bowed 
head and slow step the remains of a revered 
parent; the husband wringing his hands 
in agony above the form which it was his 
heaven to clasp; the wife overborne and 
fainting at the dreadful sound of the gravel 
falling on the bier of him who was her sup- 
port, her joy, her very life—they all yield 
to one of the noblest and holiest impulses 
of the human soul. That grief, too, which 
casts its shadow upon the heart and keeps 
it there for ever, because love is immortal, 
is a most sacred thing. How beautifully 
and truly does Irving, in his essay on Ru- 
ral Funerals, discourse of this, “the only 
sorrow from which we refuse to be di- 
vorced!” I do not venture to quote a pas- 
sage which is as familiar as it is dear to the 
heart of every lover of the beautiful and the 
pathetic in English literature. I dare not 
attempt to add any thing to what has been 
there so completely and tenderly told. 

How many a graceful line, O Death! hast 
thou drawn from the pen of genius! How 
much of the written monuments of our 
race dost thou claim! From the earliest 
scroll to the volume of yesterday, all liter- 
ature talks of thee and thy deeds. Of 
history thou hast the greater portion ; of 
poetry many of the flowers are thine; in 
every drama and romance thou actest a 
part. And, yet, not all that thou awakest 
in the heart of man will ever have been 
fully sung or said, 
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And here my pen drops idly, while my 
thoughts go on and on with this old subject, 
about which we shall never have done 
thinking and talking. But let me write 
no more, or else turn to some other theme. 

Just at this moment a sudden gust of 
wind rattles the window. As I glance 
toward it, my eye catches sight of a man 
toiling up the hill opposite,. The ascent is 
steep, and the wind presses against his 
umbrella as though it would thrust him 
back. He is a student climbing to his 
room in the old college building yonder. 
Does he think, as he goes, that like this is 
the hill of discipline—slowly and painfully 
must one struggle up it—but at the top 
will be found shelter and warmth and good 
cheer? He is unlike most students, if he 
do not carry in his brain some picture, 
beautiful to his own eye, in which he re- 
cognizes himself as a prominent figure, and 
which the future is to bring out on the 
canvas of life apparent to all. How much 
of all that he now anticipates will ever be 
realized to him ? ; 

And this suggests another kind of rainy 
days. The sight of yonder student clam- 
bering up the hill, with the speculation 
about his thoughts, has occurred just in 
time to give us a new theme—the disap- 
pointments in life. Let us follow it a few 
moments, until the rain, which is our 
prompter to-day, calls us away to some- 
thing else. he 

A friend once told me that),never sees 
an old man without a strong desire to ask 
him these questions: ‘‘ What was your am- 
bition when you were young? What did 
you set before yourself as the desirable in 
life, to gain which you would struggle and 
toil and sacrifice? and how nearly have 
you attained to it? What did you hope 
to do, to become?” ‘Without doubt, in a 
very great majority of cases the answer to 
these questions would do poor service in 
gratifying the vanity of the young cate- 
chist, who already sees himself the honoréd 
and happy occupant of all the high places 
which his ambition craves, It would, 
however, teach a wholesome lesson, if any 
would heed it. The young veins are full 
of blood, the limbs feel strong as though 
their muscles were of steel, the heart beats 
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firmly and high, and the whole being re- 
joices in its superabundant power. You 
talk to such ar one of the herculean tasks 
of life, the difficulties which must be en- 
countered, the toil, the weariness, the 
heart-aches, the disappointments, and his 
eye kindles as he listens, and, eager and 
confident in his own strength, his whole 
soul glows, as at something which he re- 
joices to hear. He is glad that he will 
find an opportunity to exhibit his whole 
power. He sees himself in every trial 
winning victory and applause. So, like 
the child who sees the end of the rainbow 
resting on the distant hill and hastens to 
secure the wonderful treasures which he 
has been told may be found in it, this 
older child rushesinto life with his eye 
upon some arch of beauty gleaming in the 
distance, seven-hued like the ribbon of the 
rain, within which he believes lie conceal- 
ed the treasures of honor and happiness. 
Of course he is deceived; but his error is 
a natural one. When the morning comes 
on so rosy, who can believe that all those 
beautiful tints will vanish in an hour? 
Happy is he about whose dying couch the | 
glories reappear, as in the evening sky 
come back the splendors of the morning. 
Much of all this, it is true, is the en- 
chantment of distance, and the brilliance 
fades as we approach it. In a few itis a 
prophecy ; in the many it is only a vain 
longing. The spring-tide of life rises up, 
and, for a moment, strives to overleap its 
appointed banks. Without sadness, and 
almost without a thought of any thing 
higher and better, they must drop into 
the ranks, bear cheerfully the dust and 
toil of the march, and fall nobly in the 
conflict at last. They do well. Let all 
honor be to the contented liver. But 
there are those in whose soul burns the 
unquenchable spark. Through the dark- 
ness of obscure years it is their only 
light. They conceive great purposes, and 
feel that it is in them to accomplish them ; 
toil hard, and worthily, and fail; for abil- 
ity to do does not argue speedy success. 


“The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Great and good things are reached slow- 
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ly. There may be many failures, and hope 
not die; for the soul that feels within it- 
self the divine flame, that feels itself or- 
dained to glorious achievements, can not 
yield its efforts. It knows no rest this 
side of the attainment of its purpose. 
And, at length, when 


“ The golden fruitage of success 
Drops at its feet in plenteousness,” 


the words which speak its triumph are 
few and deep, and subdued, as in prayer. 
The struggle has been too long and too 
earnest, hope has been baffled and defer- 
red too many times, to admit of boister- 
ous joy. Tears are more becoming than 
laughter. 

But in the mean time are the days of 
darkness. Poor Keats, of whom the 
world was not worthy, who was born to 
a crown, but was defrauded of his right, 
and died, moaning that his name was 
writ in water, from the bitterness of his 
own terrible experience wrote, “There is 
no fiercer hell than consciousness of fail- 
ure in a great enterprise.” He, whose 
page is a mass of flowers and green, 
whereon sleeping and awake lie gods and 
goddesses, who, as Higginson has beau- 
tifully said, ‘‘ has left behind him winged 
wonders of expression, which are not sur- 
passed by Shakespeare, or by any one 
else who ever dared touch the English 
tongue”— he moaned of failure! Too 
sensitive to endure the pitiless storm 
which fell upon him, before it broke away 
he was feeling the daisies growing above 
him. But how glorious a light now 
brightens his grave—the sunniest spot in 
the sunniest land! 

But it was not so much for the example 
as for the sentiment which he uttered, that 
Ihave mentioned the name of Keats. The 
list would be a long one, if all examples 
should be given; and in it would be 
found not a few, like Otway, sadder than 
his orphan, whose whole life was one 
long chilly November day.” And, per- 
haps, most young authors must pass 
through the mist, more or less dense. 
The manuscript “respectfully declined,” 
however graciously the act may be soft- 
ened by “thanks for the opportunity of 
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reading it,” is not well calculated to make 
the sun seem brighter, nor the tints of 
the leaves along the writer’s evening walk 
to blend more beautifully—whatever grim 
satisfaction he may derive, on the prin- 
ciple of company in misery, from the hint 
which the printed formula gives him. It 
is not that he feels that the judgment pro- 
nounced on his wares is unjust. Could 
he but feel that, he would be content; 
the future should recognize what to-day it 
is too blind to see. But because he feels 
the justice of the decision he is sad. 
What he believed that he could do, and 
hoped that he had done, he acknowledges 
that he has failed to do. How utterly 
worthless now seems the poor rejected 
article! In his present darkness he is 
unable to discern the excellences which 
it does possess, He is ready to renounce 
all further effort, and, hereafter, leave to 
those whom the gods have more richly 
blessed, to pluck the fruit which he has 
failed to reach. O Rhadamanthus! en- 
throned beyond the Styx, implacable by 
the prayers of mortals, do you know what 
you do, when, by a wave of your sceptre, 
you send back the pale, trembling spirit 
before you to its former wandering, as un- 
worthy of a place among the happy, be- 
cause, forsooth, a limb or a lock lies yet 
unburied? Doubtless; for you were once 
mortal. But it is your office to judge, 
not to exercise pity. 

Be patient, then, young neophyte. The 
bitter drug which the nurse forces down 
the throat of the struggling child is all 
for its own good. Undoubtedly you will 
some day acknowledge with gratitude the 
service done you by that same heartless 
editor, in thus preventing you from appear- 
ing before the public in the mask which 
Bottom wore when he forsook his loom for 
the stage. Though your fruit may be of 
fine quality when fully ripe, the chances 
are many to one that the specimens now 
offered are but poor windfalls, worm- 
ripened, or shaken off by violence long 
before maturity. 

The mention of the name of Keats, fog 
the sake of quoting from him, has led me 
into this long talk about young writers. 
But what has been said of authorship is 
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equally applicable to almost every great 
enterprise. First, defeat or partial suc- 
cess; complete victory only after long and 
repeated efforts, or never-with alternate 
storm and light through all the years of 
struggle, as fear or hope predominates. 
There is no time to say more. The in- 
creasing darkness, I perceive, is the com- 
ing on of night. The thousand other 
causes of mental pain and depression, 
which might be grouped under our figure 
of. rainy days, must all be passed in 
silence. And it is well, after all, to stop 
here on the threshold of the subject, sat- 
isfied with the slight hint that has been 
given; for whose experience has been suf- 
ficient to explore the whole dark realm of 
sorrow, and map it out to the eye? And 
what eye but a spirit’s could see it, were 
the picture drawn ? for it would represent 
the struggle of souls to lift themselves 
out of darkness into light. 

The objects around my room grow dim. 
I can not distinguish Longfellow from 
Irving, nor Shakespeare from Ben Jon- 
son, in the engravings on the wall. The 
lines on the paper on which I am writing 
I follow with difficulty. Here, then, I 
must lay down the pen, and close this 
rambling essay; for all day of such 
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gloomy thoughts is enough. When the 
gas has been lighted, and the fire, re- 
plenished with dry wood, sparkles and 
crackles and laughs in the face of the 
storm, I shall journey up the Rhine with 
Hood, or sit with merry Falstaff and 
Prince Hal, or find other cheerful faces 
less shadowy. 

What, then, shall I say, in the moment 
of twilight that remains? » The dark days 
of life are not in vain. As continuous 
sunshine would bring no harvest, but 
drought and death of the flowers and the 
grass; but the gentle droppings from the 
clouds, and the mild dews of night, glad- 
den the earth with blossom and fruit; so, 
in human character, the beautiful and ex- 
cellent attain to their highest perfection 
under the subduing influence of the rain 
of affliction and the dew of sorrow. The 
heart is a gaxden of wonderful fertility, 
where the rarest flowers and the richest 
fruits may be cultivated. Hope and Love 
and Faith, and the whole list of graces, 
should bloom for ever in this paradise ; 
and, in the midst of all, the Tree of Life, 
with its healing leaves. But light and 
heat alone can not make it flourish. 
Clouds must sometimes overshadow it, 
and pour their fullness upon it. 


ST. PETER. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “st, JouN,” 


“ Knowing that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me.” 
2 Perer i, 14. 
Is that a bird? It must be early dawn, 
How sweet and sad are those familiar sounds 
.Piercing through dungeon walls! Ay, sad and sweet 
And strange they fall on ears that never more 
Shall heed their music. It is strange to think 
That this day’s sun for me will never set. 
Yon tiny singer that a touch could crush | 
Will still sing on when I am mute and cold. 
Strange sadness and strange joy. Hail, day of days! 
Hail then first beam of sunlight, sliding down 
The reeking stones to rest upon my brow— 
Christ’s messenger of peace! Yes, Master, yes, 
Icome! Slow, slow the lagging hours pass! 
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I would that I could run unto my cross . 
And mount it quickly. Thou didst sink ‘neath thine, 
For it was weighted with a world of sin: 
But mine will only be a stepping-stone 
To mount from out my dungeon to thy side, 
But flesh is weak, dear Master, flesh is weak ; 
Stretch out thy hand as once thou didst upon 
The troubled sea; so shall I walk Death’s waves, 
However rough, and fear not. Leave me not, 
Dear Lord, this day; thou knowest I am weak ; 
Thrice I denied thee at thy utmost need, 
But yet I know thou wilt not me deny. 
I saw it in that look, that wondrous look 
Which every cock-crow bringeth back to fill 
My heart with sorrow first, but then with joy. 
“ Go, tell my friends and Peter.” On those words 
I hung my hope through many weary days 
Of penitence and grief. 


Have I not fed 
Thy lambs, dear Lord, and sent forth stirring words 
Of comfort and reproof? I know that I have fallen 
Many a time when most I thought to climb ; 
But ‘in this last fierce conflict I-have strength. 
Think, Lord, upon those wondrous days of old 
When we, the favored three, walked at thy side 
Up Tabor’s steep. I was not calm and cool, 
Reasoning each step like grave and quiet James; 
Or drinking in thy every look and word 
In ecstacy of quiet love, like John. 
But yet I toved thee, in my willful way ; 
And now, since on my head the flaming tongue 
Descended, and Pentecostal light 
Flooded with radiance what had seemed so dark, 
I love thee more, not less—more day by day ; 
More for my journeys, fastings, vigils, stripes ; 
More for men’s hate and rage, my dungeons deep, 
And this—the last; but most, ay, most of all 
I love thee for my cross—my joyful cross ! 
How slow the hours! Haste, haste, thou lagging sun ! 
I must unto my Master ! 


Hark! they come! 
The measured tread upon the stony floor, 
The clanging steel, the din of burnished arms— 
Small need. I shall not wish to smite them now. 
Lay not this blood upon them, Master, Lord, 
But rather bring each one day to his cross, 
As they now me to mine. 


Back, bolts and bars! 
Off, feeble, sinning flesh! Hail, joyful Death! 
Farewell, my dungeon! Oft these walls 
Have rung to midnight hymns of faith and hope. 
But now, where night is passed to endless day, 
Faith to fruition, hope to perfect joy, 
Til sing them to my Master, Now I leave 
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Behind me, as I drop these clanking chains, 
Weariness, want, and wanderings, wayward words, 
Vexation of the spirit, carnal lust— 

No more denyings, e’en repentance done ; 

I sin no more, nor ever, ever grieve 

That patient, loving face now bright with smiles, 
Not as thou diedst—nay, I am not fit 

For such an honor; thus so near to tread 

In thy own footsteps is a joy enough. 


Short pain—long bliss ! 


My cross—my Christ—my crown! 


HOW TO MAKE A RIPE AND RIGHT OLD AGE. 


Oxp age is a kind of special embodiment 
of Hours at Home; I know not, there- 
fore, any subject that belongs more appro- 
priately to these pages. Husbandhood 
and wifehood, too, are always looking to- 
ward it, .and doing what they may to 
shape it. Manhood is very commonly at 
work in some way to provide for it. Even 
childhood and youth begin, not too early, 
to forecast the possibility of such a state. 
Linked as it is in this manner to all ex- 
pectant issues of domestic life, the ques- 
tion ought certainly to be considered much 
more carefully than it is, how to prepare 
it as a condition of serenity and solid com- 
fort. This, too, for the additional reason 
that the breaking down of years appears, 
too commonly, to be a breaking down 
morally as well as physically ; showing all 
the weakest points of character in forms 
more weak, and exhibiting a picture that 
moves our pity the more deeply, that 
nothing is left to move our respect. 

As the power of self-government slack- 
ens, the old tempers and habits begin to 
have every thing their own way. The 
good that could not be quite uppermost is 
now undermost. Descending into his 
broken state, the old man grows jealous— 
jealous, it may be, even of his children. 
If he was a little covetous, he is more so 
now. His rather stinted charities are 
quite shut in. His infirmities and rheu- 
matic pains make him peevish. Probably 
his prayers, if he tries to pray, are only a 
kind of peevishness toward God. He is 
out of rest, irritable, uncomfortable, both 
to himself and to others. It was in the 


forecasting, I suspect, of some such pic- 
ture as this that David prayed, ‘ Cast me 
not off in the time of old age; forsake me 
not when my strength faileth.” For he 
had seen that when strength faileth, and 
self-government is broken, the infirmities 
loosed take on a God-forsaken look. 

Now, I do not propose to handle this 
subject in a way of discussion, but to set 
it forth in the concrete form of an example, 
which, I think, includes almost every 
thing which needs to be learned. I will 
,only indicate beforehand some of the 
points that need most specially to be ob- 
served, that they may not be missed in 
the example to be sketched. Thus, if we 
had it on hand to answer distinctly the 
question, how a right and happy old age 
may be prepared, the answer must in- 
clude, with a great many others, points 
like these. 

As a first, all-inclusive matter, the man 
needs to be a Christian—not somewhat of 
a Christian, but a thorough, supremely 
right Christian. A certain show of sere- 
nity may be gotten by the philosophic 
habit, but this is only for a few. In- 
tegrity will do something; temperance 
will do something ; but nothing can har- 
monize a soul inwardly and settle it in 
peace, but a spiritual reconnection with 
the life of God, in the faith of his Son. 

Such a way of Christian piety needs 
also, in order to the best result, to begin 
early ; if possible, in early childhood. A 
late-born piety will not be sufficient. The 
new nature will not thus become a second 
nature. The old man will have only a 
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young piety, strengthened by no experi- 
ence, blurred and blunted by his old 
blind habit, requiring generally a struggle 
quite too hard, to keep his new beginnings 
good. Nothing can duly saturate and 
shape the soul’s habit, but a piety that 
becomes an ingrown property and flavors 
the life principle itself. Here, as nowhere 
else, the child is father of the man. The 
old man’s peace belongs to what is inmost 
in his habit; the truth of his feeling, the 
luminous glory of his faith, the loving 
sweetness of his dispositions. Right 
opinions are nothing till they are lived 
out thoroughly enough to become dispo- 
sitions. Right principles must be so in- 
grained by long observance, that no will- 
force is needed to keep them in their 
place. Old men do sometimes take up 
new principles ; but the difficulty is, that 
the principles can not sufficiently take up 
them. They require to be so domiciliated 
in the soul, that we no longer assent to 
them, but have them reigning by their 
own determinations. Then the old man’s 
very nature becomes harmonic and steady ; 
so that, when he breaks, there is a sovereign 
order in him that can not break ; so that, 
when his memory gives way, he does not 
have to keep himself right by continual self- 
recollection, for there is a right and even Di- 
vine keeping in him, that goes on by itself. 

It will also be observed, as regards the 
kind of piety most wanted, that religious 
frames are much less significant than a 
close-drawn friendship with God. The 
flame-element commonly runs low in old 
age, and an old man trying to be raised 
in frames, or seeming to think that he is, 
makes but a feeble, rather absurd, figure. 
But if he has grown old in God’s friend- 
ship, living in the sense of his society, 
and having the sunrise of his mind in the 
testimony that he pleases God, a kind of 
holy custom settles on his feeling that 
keeps the embers of his’ life in a glow, 
when the flames of emotion have subsided. 
As he sits a patriarch in his chair, so his 
mind sits serenely in the chair of his 
customary piety; and he worships se- 
renely, leaning on the top of his staff, as 
one whose piety, grown old in habit, is 
fixedly rested on God. 
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A great many things require to be noted 
as respects the engagements of life. I 
will barely name these two. First, that 
it is not what we get, but what we are, 
that provides a happy old age; that the 
very rness of any getting process com- 
monly*become a kind of bad possession— 
the power that was gotten, now that 
strength faileth, only mocking expectation 
as by a poor lame caricature; the admi- 
ration gotten preparing only to jealousy ; 
the money obtained, since it can not suffi- 
ciently bless, provoking peevishness. And 
secondly, that it makes a very great differ- 
ence in what kind of engagement we 
arrive at old age. The powers settle grace- 
fully into it, only when one comes to it in 
the harness of some life-long good en- 
deavor. If we have to drop off all our 
works, because they are not good enough 
to be continued, the transition is hard and 
violent, and the breaking up breaks every 
thing. To become old by the simple 
going on of the sun, without any earnest 
engagements, is even worse. The resi- 
duum of a chaffy life will be only chaff ; 
even if the man was a Christian, he will 
be a chaffy Christian—out of key, unre- 
gulated, weak, and dry. What we call 
wearing out in good is the way to wear 
in good ; so that when the forces of action 
give way, the soul is packed brimful of 
good, finding in that good its true equi- 
librium and rest. A really fine old age is 
a hall, where the powers come in, at last, 
to hang up their armor, and look on it 
with a brave strong heart, because there 
has been something bravely and well 
done. Only a life strenuously good makes 
the transition rightly. It will not com-' 
monly be made in a day, or even in a 
single year, but the life will be gradually 
lapsing into exhaustion, still keyed as 
it has been, and resting grandly in that 
key. 

In these very brief suggestions, enough 
has been said, I think, to raise a proper 
sense of the problem involved, in pre- 
paring a right old age. All the points of 
this problem will be seen as they rise, and 
get their practical solution in the example 
to be sketched. And this is my object 
in the sketch to be given; it is not to pay 
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a deserved tribute to the venerable sub- 
" ject of it, but to offer it as the best and 
most remarkable example of a happy old 
age it has been my lotto know. Let it 
not be considered a merely professional 
character that I show, and one that stands 
apart from common life, because fe sub- 
ject was a Christian preacher. What are 
they but men, having the common lot of 
men upon them, growing old subject to 
the common infirmities, and too often 
making as weak and pitiable a figure in 
old age as others? Still, the wonderful 
beauty of the picture I give.is for all— 
such as ought to make every young man 
wiser, and every man descending into age 
better qualified for the change. 

In Farmington, Connecticut, on the 
morning of the 24th of September last, Dr. 
Noah Porter closed his venerable life, at 
the very advanced age of nearly eighty-five 
years. Here he was born and brought up, 
and here he served in the ministry of God 
for sixty years, supported, and only more 
and more nearly replaced by a much be- 
loved colleague, in the latter years of his 
life. He looked out from his window and 
his walks on the glorious rich landscape 
of the Farmington valley, and watched its 
changing moods and phases from child- 
hood onward to his dying day, freshened 
always in his feeling by the picture, and 
becoming a good type of it, in the breadth 
and holy quiet of his own bosom. He was 
known so well by his flock that only a half- 
dozen knew when he began to be known. 
Indeed, if he ever threw a shade of doubt 
upon any word of Scripture, it was done by 
showing that a prophet can possibly have 
honor in his own country. And yet it was 
not honor, exactly, that his people learned 
to pay him, but something deeper and closer 
to necessity. We do not so much honor 
our heads as accept them and let them go 
through our body, giving dear welcome to 
what they think, contrive, impel, in our 
motions—all the benefits they propose, all 
the configurations of body, and feeling, 
and lif: in which their sway is exerted. 
If we call it honor that we pay them, we 
only speak in a figure; the real truth of 
which is, that they go through us and per- 
vade us in the most occult and inmost 
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secretions of our bodily and mental life. 
So he came into the eyes of their childhood 
as a child, and began to do them good thus 
early ; for an excellent Christian man, who 
was one of his playmates in childhood even, 
left it as one of his acknowledgments, that 
he owed his beginnings in the Christian life 
to the conversations of*Noah Porter, when 
he was but nine years old. So he grew 
up with them as they grew, went through 
them week by week and year by year 
in his teachings, and they took him per- 
vasively ; till he came to be so deeply 
ingrown, that Farmington was Dr. Por- 
ter, and Dr. Porter Farmington, and he 
could not be gotten out of*their nature 
now, save by a decomposition of their 
substance. What immense worth and 
wisdom it required in him to win such 
a place among his townsmen, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive. How often would a mere 
slackness in duty, a very little bad passion, 
a few grains of nonsense or conceit, have 
raised the familiars of his childhood against 
him! But he grew steadily out upon them, 
and so grew steadily into them. Neither 
they nor he scarce knowing how, child- 
hood passing into youth, youth into man- 
hood, and manhood into old age; so that 
when his working day was ended, he stood 
a ripe old man, complete in character—by 
that working still, so pervasively that they 
scarcely felt the outward cessation of his 
work, 

Years before his death disabilities began 
to come upon him, such as would have 
quite unstrung most men—partial deaf- 
ness, partial blindness, a touch of paralysis; 
but it was beautiful to see how his char- 
acter stood by, like the bones in his body, 
and supported every thing in a firm equi- 
librium. More by habit than by will, he 
held on, with what force was left him, upon 
his old engagements and duties, giving out 
the heat that was left in his embers, call- 
ing the youth, striving with his people in 
their prayers, talking or expounding when 
he could not read a manuscript, helping, 
as he could, his young colleague, and draw- 
ing the people affectionately toward him; 
just as truly himself, in all inmost char- 
acter, as if no infirmities had come. 

Some might think that he was steadied 
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by his naturally firm, clear intellect, but 
it would be quite as true to say that his 
intellect was steadied by the moral equili- 
brium of his habit. There was, it was 
true, no gustiness or tempest-force in his 
natural character that could spring the 
equilibrium of his mind; but how many 
such there are who get no balance and 
hold nothing steadily, just because they 
have no springs of impulse and take to 
nothing with sufficient appetite to be fasten- 
ed by it! He was not a brilliant man, as 
we commonly speak; there was nothing 
sensational in his demonstrations; but there 
was a vast amount of food in him, arid a 
deeply-toned fervor of enthusiasm that 
provoke a solid appetite in his hearers. 
His sermons represented his industry and 
his profound love of truth. He may have 
written a poor sermon, but I never heard 
one from him. Indeed, I have many times 
felt that, if a true average could be cast, 
it would not be easy to fix on any other 
preacher of his time whose average stood 
higher. If he did not soar, there was nev- 
ertheless a capacity visible to get on with 
something, to add, to work out, to incite, 
bring forward and maintain a living motion. 
His argument was thoroughgoing, solid, 
and richly imbued with experience. He 
launched his sermons as they launch 
ships—heavy-timbered, close-built, having 
the seams well calked; ready thus for 
the water, and pitching deliberately in as 
by gravity, but never going under. 

His piety worked very much like his 
mind, moving in weight, and having, as it 
were, a law of indiyvertible progress in itself. 
It was experimental, but not fantastic or 
moody. It was clear of all cant, and bore 
no look of sanctimony. He loved ancient 
things, and especially ancient goodness, 
which had a great deal more power over 
him than ancient thinking. All men he 
knew could mistake, but goodness could 
not be less than good; and he ‘loved to be 
drawn very closely to it and to God, by the 
study of its best examples. He wanted to 
know how they came, and if there was a 
plain mixture of error from the head, he 
wanted to find, if possible, what the truth 
was out of which they got their spring. 
God was the soul to him of all truth, and 
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truth was practical, in that it had a soul 
and could also beget a soul. He sought 
to make God great, as being great in love, 
and the life-giving power of l6ve, not as 
being at the head of some great theologic 
system of abstractions. He did not work 
speculation-wise, though he had abundant 
reasons always to support him in his sub- 
jects. He began as a Calvinist, and he 
died, I suppose, thinking himself a Cal- 
vinist ; as in-some duly qualified sense he 
certainly was. But he maps a large trans- 
ition in his noble half-century sermon, that 
shows how willing he was to make ad- 
vances, if they could only be made in alle- 
giance to truth. I also remember to have 
heard him say, not many months before 
his death, that he was coming somehow 
to look on a good many things differently 
from what he once did. He was ready 
always to see things differently, and no 
word of man, however sanctified by cus- 
tom, held him for one minute, after he saw 
it not to betrue. Whatever, therefore, he 
may have said or thought of himself, as 
related to his beginnings under Calvin, I 
think it even the best and truest tribute 
for him, to say that he died, and was more 
and more concerned to die, a Christian, 
He clung to the gospel as God’s very truth, 
and could not sufficiently magnify the 
Christ of his faith ; Christ crucified, offered 
up for sin, the justifying grace of God, in 
that manner for lost man. His very mind 
was flavored by the cross of his Lord, and 
the love begotten by it both to God and 
man. In this love he was set on from his 
earliest years, wanting always to know 
more of it, even the most possible. 

Now, in every one of the traits I have 
sketched he was only writing, so to speak, 
the introduction to his very peculiar and 
really sublime old age. The grand dis- 
tinction of it was, and I know not any ex- 
ample to match it, that he kept his windows 
open to the last, willing to know any thing 
possible to be known, afraid of nothing 
that could bring just evidence. He kept 
up with the times. To help the blur of 
his sight, he used a large magnifying lens, 
holding it by the handle; and by help of 
this he had slowly pushed his way, sen- 
tence by sentence, throughi the lately pub- 
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lished volume, Ecce Homo, even before 
it was issued from the American press. 
Not satisfied, he resumed his task and did 
the same @gain. And then, to make sure 
of his judgment, and his largely qualified 
approval, he did the same a third time. 
There was no single grain of radicalism in 
his personal temperament. He was natu- 
rally conservative and cautious. He only 
did not want his ship anchored, but to 
keep his sail still up, steering, carefully on 
by the Bible charts and the needle of a 
polarized experience. Loving liberty, he 
loathed liberalism ; forbidden thus to be 
either a bigot or a loose adventurer— 
avoiding in this manner the two oppo- 
site infirmities of age ; that of an old man 
who has played fast and loose with truth 
so long that he goes to pieces in piteous 
weakness, having no faith left to hold him 
together; and that of the old man whose 
soul has become ossified by age, whose 
opinions must be right, deviation from 
whose way must be sin—able to endure 
no variant form of thought which meets 
the bigot form of his most certainly essen- 
tial truth. This latter infirmity of age he 
felt to be, in his case, the more special dan- 
ger, and he often prayed to be kept from 
it. He even spoke of having taken it as 
a fixed resolution, never to allow any such 
incrustation upon his soul’s liberty. The 
result was that, in his latest days, he never 
had his equanimity disturbed because the 
world moved, or because he could not hold 
it still. Indeed, he wanted it to move, and 
presented the very uncommon spectacle 
of an old man willing to keep up with it 
even to his grave’s edge. 

He asserted the same liberty for others, 
and even had a rather strenuous battle for 
it when he was already seventy years of 
age; in which his quality is nobly shown, 
and also his ability to weather a storm for 
liberty, as other old men do for their formu- 
las. In the ministerial association, where, 
by his acknowledged merit, he long held 
the rank of fatherhood and chief leadership, 
a brother was arraigned for heresy. By 
careful and fair inquiry he became satis- 
fied that the brother was probably right 
in some things; in some things he was not 
as well satisfied ; in some things I suppose 


that he even blamed an appearance of de- 
parture, But he could not see that the 
offender was fatally off the foundations, or 
that deposing him from the ministry would 
contribute any thing to the real honor and 
safety of religion. He voted therefore Nay, 
and there was a general consent in the 
vote. Whereupon clamors and objurga- 
tions broke out on every side. He was 
set upon, goaded, badgered, by other old 
men who had also come to seventy, by men 
of high position, by younger men assum- 
ing to be fathers before their time, all de- 
manding a reconsideration, and_ scarcely 
any body interposing a word to soothe the 
panic, or to clear away the smoke of it, 
But the reconsideration did not come, 
simply because honest conviction had 
majesty enough to be conviction still. In 
this grand fatherhood he knew what be- 
longed to him, and could not be without 
understanding, because he was seventy 
years old. And who is there now, it might 
be fairly asked, that does not justify both 
his judgment and his firmness in it? Was 
it laxity that withstood so fierce a clamor? 
There is nothing heroic in laxity. Was it 
obstinacy? There was not a particle of 
obstinacy in his nature, No, it was the 
firmness of a soul religiously wedded to 
truth, and daring with brave confidence to 
assert some rational degree of liberty for 
truth’s sake. Ihave seen other old men, 
I have read of many; but a better, finer 
example of true Christian fatherhood in 
the faith is, I think, not often seen. 

Now, it is the more remarkable that Dr. 
Porter kept such open outlook on the 
world, and such free sympathy with its 
forward movements, that he lived his whole 
life long in this very quiet agricultural 
town, remote from all the exciting and 
stimulating causes of his time; also, that 
he kept himself very much at home, per- 
forming his still rounds of duty with un- 
ceasing fidelity and exactness. ‘ He worked 
as the sun does, and one year was the du- 
plicate of another. He was punctual, too, 
as the sun. He not only preached, but he 
watched his sermons and his people under 
them, contriving how, if possible, to keep 
his work in motion. He fanned every fire 
that began to burn, and kindled every fire 
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he could. He loved every conversion as a 
miser does his money; and when conver- 
sions did not come, he was none the less 
strenuous to edify such as had come. He 
watched the schools not less carefully, and 
kept them in his eye, as visitor and ex- 
aminer of teachers, from first to last. All 
his habits ran to faithfulness, and faith- 
fulness in turn moulded all his work into 
a character. He was faithful to his own 
household, having it for his reward to see 
all his children walking early in the way 
of his Christian example, and adding in 
their places afterward honor and respect 
to religion. All the children of all the 
households were his, to all the youth he 
was father. When they did well, he re- 
joiced; when they fell, he mourned as a 
true father will. But the metropolis of 
his faithfulness was a small city of God 
which others did not often see, namely, his 
study. There grew apace his unflinching, 
ceaseless way of industry. In that cham- 
ber of silence he went on, year by year, 
sending up how many prayers for his flock, 
and, by how many more, plowing open 
the word to get new food both for himself 
and them. And how beautifully fitting 
was the sign he gave at the close, when 
he left his Greek Testament open upon 
his table, where he had been patiently de- 
ciphering the words and taking his last 
dear lesson. 

Now, it might naturally be supposed 
that, in such a kind of life, he must be 
legal and mechanical, and bear a look of 
dryness. Very far from that; he had a 
genial, warm, and friendly nature, and 
knew how to connect with so great steadi- 
ness of habit a rare cordiality and gentle- 
ness, If he had a look of dryness to 
some, it was the dryness of benignity, 
which includes, in fact, a good many 
kinds of moistures Thus, without any 
spark of wit, he had a certain play of 
humor, so quiet and covert that many 
would not see it; saying playfully, for 
example, when he came out the morning 
after his touch of paralysis, ‘“‘ Well, I feel 
now like an old man, but I may be young 
again [that is, in the other world] before 
noon.” Young people were greatly drawn 
to him, because he was so evidently drawn 
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to them for he did not bring down his 
old age upon them in airs of authority, 
but sought opportunity in them rather 
for a certain youthful paternity of feeling 
that softened the oppressive rigors of 
respect. He had also a certain inherent 
modesty that seemed to rather grow with 
age, than to be overgrown, and which kept 
back all such appearances of rigor. Those 
who knew him best, even his own family, 
could say that they never heard him 
speak of any thing he had written or done, 
in a self-pleasing way, because it was his. 
He was withal an eminently hospitable 
man, Having but a moderate salary, and 
obliged to draw upon his few acres of 
patrimony for the education of his family, 
he must yet have friends, and give them 
a free welcome at his table; and sucha 
table it was, thanks in part to another, 
that angels coming unawares would not 
think they had missed their place. His 
people grew into the same hospitable 
habit. I should make out a curious in- 
ventory if I could, recount what public 
meetings, anniversaries, and variously no- 
tified gatherings have been held in Farm- 
ington, by his and their consent, during 
the last fifty years. We all think it a 
high honor and felicity of this Christian 
pastor and his flock, that the great Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was here organized, in his pri- 
vate parlor. But if we consider what is 
meant by a Christian hospitality to the 
outcast and the poor, and hear Christ say, 
“Ye did it unto me,” we shall think it a 
much greater and nobler felicity that here 
is the place, in all this broad land, where 
the poor Amistad captives must be gather- 
ed—finding here true Christian friends to 
care for and teach them, and shelter them 
from the hunters waiting to seize them 
and drag them back into slavery. So 
began just here the Mendi Mission, which, 
though it has encountered more adversity 
than was looked for, we can not but hope 
will some time conquer the deserved suc- 
cess, and that these Mendi people will be 
able, at some future day, to write Farm- 
ington at the head of their new civiliza- 
tion. However that may be, it will be 
seen, by all these tokens, that legality and 
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dryness could not reign, where the Great- 
Heart principle was so beautifully, honor- 
ably shown. 

It will require no specifications to show 
that such a life was successful. It was 
also a happy life; more and more happy in 
appearance, even to the end. All that he 
wanted for the comfort of his old age he 
had—books, and children tenderly mind- 
ful of him, and the wife of his youth, who 
had made his house a joy to him for two 
whole generations, and strengthened him 
in every best work and hardest trial. His 
people hold him in the dearest love and 
, reverence. Enemies he had none; it was 
difficult to be his enemy. He was happy 
in maintaining the dearest, tenderest rela- 
tionship, as of father and son, with his 
colleague—being one of the few men that 
can have a colleague. Though his body 
was breaking, his mind appeared to be as 
firm and fresh as ever. The old house 
began to be dilapidated, but the occupant 
was even young in it still. There he 
rested in a fair serenity, and his paternal 
look beamed upon his friends and his 
people even more paternally to the last. 

Few men ever rose to such eminence in 
a way so quiet, and withal so little pre- 
tentious. He was no declaimer, no agi- 


tator, no platform man, no forward man ° 


as we commonly speak; but he began to 
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be thought of long ago as one of the fixed 
stars in our sky—shining always just 
there, making no parallax, yet all the 
better to navigate by. He was sought as 
a counselor by all his brethren, far and 
near. He took on no airs of authority, and 
yet he was bishop among the churches, 
He at last began to be missed at our ordi- 
nations and other councils, and seeing 
the patriarchal chair stand vacant, we 
thought of him with many sad regrets, 
If he had grown weak, or annoying, or 
oppressive, as old men often do, we could 
easily have spared him; but we had so 
great comfort in his fatherhood, that we 
loved his counsel still, and looked on his 
face as a token of God’s benediction. 

We are not surprised, but are none the 
less pleased, to hear that our venerable 
father had been dwelling much, in the 
months past, on the heavenly state before 
him. He knows it now, and the greetings 
of all the great good minds in that high 
company have put him already at home, 
And shall we not have it for a thought 
most welcome, that when so many child- 
ren pass in there, to be cherished for 
the beauty of their innocence, an old man 
now and then comes up thither, out of his 
sins and his weather-beaten life, in a 
habit so grandly true and right, as to 
move their glad respect ? 


“OUT OF THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE.” 


I ama slave. I know the Govern- 
ment of the United States has declared 
that slavery no longer exists. In the face 
of that declaration I still assert I am a 
slave. 

But I am not a toiler in a cotton field 
or on a rice plantation. The lash that 
goads me on is not of leather. It is small 
and sharp and shining. There is no law 
against it. 

I have often felt the fetters of my 
slavery. This morning the iron has en- 
tered my soul. 

Far away, hundreds of miles, over lake 
and forest and city and mountain, lives 


a darling sister. The very roof-tree that 
sheltered my young head is still her home. 
My heart goes forth yearningly toward 
that home on the hill-side, and this morn- 
ing I longed to pour out my love in a 
letter to the dear one tliere. But it might 
not be. Lifted. threateningly above me 
was the lash, and I turned with a weary 
sigh to my daily task. 

In my writing-desk lies an article half- 
completed, intended for a certain period- 
ical. The mood comes over me to finish 
it. The thoughts are shaping themselves 
in my brain, and I must transfer them to 
paper before they elude me. No, no! I 
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turn away from the temptation, for I am 
a slave. 

Right in front of the window by which 
I am sitting is a little sunny bed of 
flowers. There are scarlet geraniums, 
and lilies, and fuchsias, and rare red 
roses, and pelagorniums, and other bright 
things. My fingers tingle with desire to 
go out and stir the warm earth at their 
roots; to trim off a branch here, and tie 
up a drooping limb there. I can only 
look and wish in vain. I am a slave—to 
my needle. 

The little shining bit of steel—R. Hem- 
ming and Sons, Manufacturers—is the 
tyrant’s rod that rules me. 

Every one is familiar with Hood’s pa- 
thetic Song of the Shirt, and many 
eyes have wept with the “eyes that are 
weary and worn.” But when you add to 
the song of the shirt, the song of the coat, 
and the song of the vest, and the song of 
the dress, and the song of the husband’s 
pantaloons, and the song of the small 
boy’s pants, and the song of the jacket, 
and the song of the apron, and other songs 
that we need not particularize, you have 
an array of musical lamentation that must 
melt every eye in sympathetic tears. 

In the days of my youth—not many 
years since, but a great many papers of 
needles have passed into forgetfulness 
since then—I was a school teacher ; in the 
vernacular, I was a Yankee school-mis- 
tress. But Eve left Paradise, taking 
Adam with her. So did I. I will not insist 
on any further comparison. 

I may as well confess it—I married a 
minister, ‘Hine ille lachryme.” 

_Iwas profoundly ignorant of the art of 

making up a gentleman’s wardrobe. But 
Thad not taught Euclid several years to 
no practical purpose. The first problem 
placed before me for solution, while yet 
the honeymoon was at its full, was this: 
Given, one web of bleached cotton cloth 
and six yards of fine linen to resolve into 
shirts. 


I applied myself diligently. I ripped 
up anold shirt fora pattern. I cut “seam 
and gusset and band, band and gusset 
and seam.” It was an era in my life 
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when that shirt was completed. I will 
state, en passant, there have been many 
eras since. 

My success encouraged me. 
encouraged the minister. 

After a time a pair of pants, already 
cut, was brought from the tailor’s. ‘“ My 
dear,” said the minister, in accents as per- 
suasive as in the tender time of courtship, 
“my dear, you succeeded so admirably in 
making my shirts, I thought, perhaps, you 
would like to try your skill in making 
this pair of pants. Do you think you can 
do it ?” 

What genuine daughter of New-England 
likes to have it insinuated that she can not 
do whatever she pleases to try? I was 
somewhat nettled; also quite flattered by 
the delicate allusion to my former achieve- 
ment. “ Of course,” heroically, “I can do 
it as well as any body.” 

And I did. But I shall not enter into 
particulars in regard to my success at the 
first attempt. Suffice it that I ripped as 
well as sowed before completing the task. 
The making of a shirt had been a positive 
era in my life. This was comparative— 
superlative. 

Nothing baffied me after that. I went 
from one garment to another with a 
facility and rapidity that astonished me. 
“Like a humming-bird, flitting from flower 
to flower, gathering sweetness from all,” 
said the minister gallantly. I confess it 
had not struck me in that light. 

I may say, however, without vanity, 
that I have become quite an oracle in the 
neighborhood on the subject of cutting, 
fitting, and making up every garment, 
from hat to boots—or, to speak literally, 
from lounging-cap to slippers. 

Does an affectionate mother wish to 
make each of her twin daughters, aged 
respectively twelve years, a new spring 
outfit from her own half-worn dress? I 
am summoned to the fray. At once I 
enter into the spirit of the occasion. I 
marshal my forces. I calculate all the 
possibilities and capabilities. I execute 
certain strategic movements. Where is the 
least strength, there I make the greatest 
show. Usually I retire from the field in 


It also 
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triumph. It is a satisfaction to know that 
where I am defeated Napoleon or Grant 
would have fared no better. 

It is really the happiest thing connected 
with my long bondage to the needle that 
I can help my less experienced friends. 
The laughing, loving, blushing girl comes 
to me whispering her first great secret in 
my ear, and asking my counsel in regard 
to the all-important bridal trousseau. 

The young mother, with her first-born 
clasped in her loving arms, sends for me 
that I may show her how to fashion the 
dainty wardrobe for her darling. The 
widow, reduced by one sad stroke from 
affluent wifehood to impoverished widow- 
hood, seeks my aid in her first sad effort 
to sustain her dear ones by her unskilled 
needle. Alas! how many a robe have I 
fashioned and folded over dear forms stiff 
and cold—arraying them for the bridal of 
the grave. 


“Tt was not thine, that forehead strange and 
cold. 
Nor those dumb lips, they hid beneath the 
snow ; 
Thy heart would throb beneath that passive 
fold, 
Thy hands for me that stony clasp forego. 


‘I keep for thee the living love of old, 

And seek thy place in Nature; as a child 
Whose hand is parted from his playmate’s 

hold, 

Wanders and cries along the lonesome 

wild.” 

But they sleep on, at rest forever. 

Still, after all my wanderings, the fact 
comes back to me—stares me full in the 
face. Like Banquo’s ghost, it will not 
down. Like all facts, it is exceedingly 
stubborn. Disguise it as I will, wreathe 
my chain with flowers as I may, I am still 
aslave. Let me toil never so hard, from 
the first faint dawn of day till the evening 
star shines out, yet the great mountain— 
Ossa on Pelion piled—is never perceptibly 
diminished. I put aside the claims of 
society. I ignore my tastes and prefer- 
ences—more easily I confess than I ignore 
my half-blind eyes and aching head— 
stitching on, and on. I resolutely shut my 
eyes to the blooming beauties of spring, 


and resist the strong temptation to go out 
into the blessed country, away from the 
dust and confusion of the streets. Stil] 
my work-basket is crowded to overflow- 
ing. Here, this very June morning, is the 
inventory of articles needed this self-same 
week. 

One wrapper, print, for self. 

One Garibaldi waist, little girl. 

” * “* ~ little boy. 

Two shirts, minister. 

One pair pillow-cases. 

One sheet. One dozen napkins. 

And, bless me, Mary, is that the week’s 
mending you are just bringing in? Let 
me see. How that boy continues to tear 
his clothes so Ican not imagine. Look at 
these pants! They need patching all over, 
One, two, three, four, five—yes, six pairs 
of stockings to darn. “ Buttons gone,” did 
you say? Of course—dozens of them. Are 
ministers unusually hard on buttons, | 
desire to know ? 

The mountain has grown till it fills all 
my horizon. 

I had a dream not long ago. It was of 
a sewing-machine. Certainly, I know all 
about sewing-machines; so you need not 
look as if you were wondering in what be- 
nighted corner of heathendom I am living. 
Have I not examined critically into the 
respective merits of single-thread and 
double-thread machines? Do I not know 
the arguments, pro and con, in regard to 
the Singer, Florence, Wheeler and Wilson, 
Groverand Baker, Willcox and Gibbs, and 
a host of lesser worthies? Of course, I can 
tell a shuttle from a bobbin, and a chain- 
stitch from a stitch alike on both sides. 

““Why, then,” benevolently smiling, “do 
you not have one?” Insane! I told you 
I married a minister. 

But, as I said, I had a dream of a sewing- 
machine. By a certain literary effort, con- 
cerning which I shall not further enlighten 
you, I came into possession of twenty-five 
dollars — yes! twenty-five dollars! —in 
new, crisp greenbacks, five in number, 
each of the denomination of five dol- 
lars. Never did miser gloat over his 
gold as I over those greenbacks, I put 
them in the safest corner of my bureau- 
drawer, and locked them there, and hid 
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the key. Then came tender visions of all 
the pleasant things I could buy with that 
money—but looming high above all was 
the coveted machine. Yes, it should bea 
Wheeler and Wilson, or a Florence, and 
this mine of wealth I had hidden away 
should make the first payment. Certain 
seductive ideas of sundry coveted articles 
of feminine adornment crept into my mind. 
“Hence, vile tempters !” I said, ‘I shall 
first purchase freedom !” 

One black morning the minister was 
away from home. An individual—I wish 
to speak respectfully of him—came to the 
door and rang the bell. I admitted him. 
He was the tax-collectors 

“Madam, here is your husband’s tax- 
bill,” in cold business tones, as he handed 
me @ paper. 

“Taxes—for what?” I exclaimed in as- 
tonishment. He made some feeble, irrel- 
evant remark about income. 

“Yes, I know our income does not be- 
gin to cover our expenses,” I replied 
severely. ‘ 

“T can not help it, it is law.” 

At mention of the majesty of law I quailed. 

‘ Talways believed in the higher law. This 
must be an instance of it. I said no more. 

My husband’s purse was empty: quar- 
ter-day was still a long month ahead. 
There was only one thing to be done. I 
‘must even give up my one poor little 
ewe-lamb, hidden so tenderly away. That 
mercenary man took it without &% single 
word of thanks. 

My dream was over. My chains clanked 
earfully. 

“Then I took up the burden of life again, 

Saying only, ‘It might have been.’” 


Tsat down to my sewing with a heavy 
heart, A tear was in the eye of my needle, 
or it may have been my own eye, as I tried 
to thread it. 


“For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘ It might have been.’ ” 


And the words echoed mournfully in my 
soul, like a sad refrain—‘It might have 
been, it might have been !” 


Iam free! Thedream isrealized. The 
chains haye fallen from me. 
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Here is how it came to pass. 

The minister was. absent from home 
when I wrote the foregoing pages. Com- 
ing home, after several weeks’ absence, 
which I had improved in trying to get my 
sewing done for the summer, he noticed 
that I was not looking as well as usual. 
He consulted our family physician. 

It is wonderful to me that very many 
Doctors are so stupid—so wofully, if not 
willfully obtuse. Were I an M.D., I should 
never content myself with prescribing 
nauseous allopathic doses, or little innocent 
sugar-pills. I should “babble of green 
fields” in summer, or expatiate on the ad- 
vantages to be derived from life in the 
metropolis, during winter. I should in- 
sist upon change of air, scenery, circum- 
stances, surroundings. Were my patient 
rich, I should send her to Niagara, Sara- 
toga, Cape May, Newport, and the White 
Mountains—recommending a full and ap- 
propriate and fashionable wardrobe. In 
cases of great emergency I should confi- 
dently direct her to Europe— London, 
Paris, Rome, Florence. If called upon by 
persons of consumptive purses, I should 
study their wishes and necessities, and 
they should bless me as their greatest 
earthly benefactor. 

The preceding should all apply exclu- 
sively to feminine invalids. 

I rejoice to state that our family physi- 
cian understands his profession, and adapts 
his prescriptions to a nicety. So, when 
called upon to prescribe for me, he oracu- 
larly pronounced a sewing-machine to be 
the needed panacea. Blessed man! Said 
I not he is master of the healing art ? 

But how to get it? The minister was 
in a brown study. Something must be 
done. He deliberated with himself, but 
said little. 

Just then the minister, figuratively 
speaking, struck oil. As I have before 
remarked, it was June, “sweet month of 
roses.” I have often observed in my ex- 
perience, that it is a month particularly 
affected by the matrimonially inclined. 
This probably accounts for the minister’s 
most opportune good fortune. He was 
invited to perform, a marriage ceremony, 
and I, as is my wont, took it for granted 
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that my presence was needed to complete 
the party. 

There was the usual complement of 
orange-blossoms, vails, and white kid 
gloves. The bride was blushing but 
tearful. I failed to perceive that the 
bridgroom wept. ‘He was brave and she 
was fair,” and so the twain were made 
one flesh, in the minister’s most felicitous 
style. After many congratulations from 
assembled friends, they started together 
on their pilgrimage—which in this par- 
ticular instance was a trip to Chicago. 

. “But fairer and brighter and better 
than all” was the liberal fee the minister 
received. 

Better yet, when another and another, 
and still another wedding followed in 
rapid succession. It was all as clear as 
daylight. 

The minister was unusually reticent, 
but I saw great resolves written on his 
earnest face. One afternoon after a few 
hours’ absence from home, he startled me 
by announcing on his return that he had 
purchased a “Wheeler and Wilson,” 
made the first payment, and it would soon 
arrive. 

I sat down in a stupor. Could it be 
possible ? Was I to be free? Mechanically 
I took up my sewing ; then, at the thought 
of all I had suffered in my bondage, and 
the prospect of release, I threw my work 
across the room, put my needle-cushion 
into the stove, overset my work- basket, 
and kissed the minister. 

I am a freed woman now. Compara- 
tively speaking, I am a happy woman. 
The minister gallantly asserts that I am 
growing young and beautiful. I never 
doubt his word. 

Only one cloud shadows my sky. There 
is still another payment to be made. All 
the wedding-fees henceforth are to be 
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devoted to that object till it is accom- 
plished. I listen anxiously, though fur- 
tively, to all the gossip about the young 
men and maidens of our acquaintance, | 
watch with interest the little innocent 
pretty flirtations at picnics and festal 
occasions. My heart beats with delight 
when a young man with white gloves 
hands a young lady with white ribbons 
out of a carriage at the parsonage gate. 
Then I am in my element. With true 
prophetic ken I know it means a wedding 
in our parlor, At once the curtains are 
arranged so as to hide the inevitable 
blushes of the bride. During the fifteen 
minutes or thereabouts in which the min- 
ister is making his toilet for the occasion, 
I entertain the happy pair with my album. 
If that is prematurely finished I ask them 
to inspect the pictures on the wall. . I have 
observed they do not usually seem to 
appreciate the pictures, however. 

After the ceremony is performed I re- 
gale the party with cake, if I have it. 
Truth compels me to state just here, that 
owing to circumstances beyond our con- 
trol; the parsonage pantry is not always 
full, and that too often our cake is ginger- 
bread. A delicate regard for the propri- 
eties of the occasion forbids my offering 
it, though I have reasons of my own for 
supposing the parties most interested 
would not be able to discern the differ- 
ence between it and the richest “ bride’s 
loaf-cake,” 

At the risk of being considered mer- 
cenary, I must add that my first query 
after their departure is, “What is the 
fee ?” 

That fee is not to me merely base coin 
of the realm. It means, health, new joy 
in life, great possibilities, dreams to be 
realized in the future. 

I am “out of the house of bondage.” 


———— =o 
A PARADOX. 


Au! pure as dreams of angels is the thought, 
That is niost worth which never can be bought ; 
Yet he, of merchants all, the wisest is, 

Who sells all else and buys the pearl of bliss. 
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MARCELLA OF ROME. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE END OF THE VOYAGE, 


Tae afternoon sun was shining with a 
splendor unusual even over that sunniest 
of all seas—the blue Mediterranean, And 
very blue those waters were; so calm.as 
to reflect every curve of the Grecian gal- 
ley floating on their bosom, so transparent 
that the idle sailors on the vessel’s prow 
could watch the startled fishes fathoms 
below, as they darted hither and thither, 


- frightened by the measured dip of the long 


oars into their retreats. Not a breath of 
air was stirring. The purple sails of the 
ship hung in heavy masses against the 
gayly-painted masts ; the glassy surface of 
the deep was unbroken save by the slowly 
widening circles made at each plash of the 
oars, and the gentle ripples under the 
sharp, high prow, as it cut its way slowly 
through the water. Even within the ship all 
seemed hushed and dreamy. The sailors 
were either lying asleep on the shady side 
of the deck, or were leaning over the bul- 
warks gazing at the sea, and at the long 
line of blue, hazy coast that every moment 
was bringing them nearer. The very 
galley slaves had hushed the monotonous 
chant with which they were accustomed 
to accompany their weary labors to a tune 
so low that it seemed to chime in with the 
stillness rather than break it. 

At the extreme forward part of the ves- 
sel, on a heap of. luxurious cushions, sat, 
or rather reclined, a youth whose thoughts 
seemed wandering far away from the sur- 
rounding objects. He was a Greek, and 
a pure blooded and high-born Greek, as 
one might see from a glance at the rather 
low, but well-shaped forehead, shaded 
with curls of thick brown hair, the eyes 
clear, full, and deep set, the long straight 
nose, the perfectly cut mouth and chin, 
and the whole expression of his graceful, 
but rather effeminate figure. With one 
hand he was caressing a little dog that lay 
beside him, with the other he defended his 
head from the sharp corners of the ship’s 


side, against which he leaned. His thoughts 
seemed somewhat to trouble him, for every 
now and then he would knit his brow as 
if in perplexity, or curl the corners of his 
mouth into a contemptuous smilt. 

But at length one frown, deeper and 
more prolonged than any that had preceded 
it, was dissipated by a touch from a little 
soft hand, which, after smoothing out the 
wrinkles from his forehead, passed gently 
over his other features until it was caught 
and imprisoned in one of his. However 
disagreeable his thoughts may have been, 
they all vanished in a moment, and left 
only an amused expression on his face as 
he regarded the new-comer. He did not, 
however, offer to move in order to make 
room on the cushions beside him, but she, 
after waiting a moment, just pushed the 
dog aside, and kneeling on one knee gazed 
with eager curiosity upon the approaching 
shores. 

They were evidently brother and sister. 
Features and expression were the same in 
both; but the delicately cut features which 
made his face too effeminate for manly 
beauty, weré in hers only feminine delica- 
cy, and his air of irresolution and languor 
became in her more like that timidity and 
gentleness which form so attractive a part 
of a young girl’s character. Her hair, 
which was of a deep gold color, was turned 
back from her forehead, and having been 
twisted around her head in heavy braids, 
was fastened with an ivory pin. Her 
mantle of azure blue, contrasting well with 
the whiteness of her neck and arms, was 
fastened at the throat by an enameled clasp 
representing Psyche playing with Cupid; 
and opening at the waist showed an un- 
der tunic of fine white woolen stuff, em- 
broidered and confined at the waist by a 
girdle of blue and gold. 

Neither spoke for some time; at last 
the dog starting up began to lick his mis- 
tress’s hand and bark joyously. Then the 
girl broke the silence, 

“See! Hylax knows as well as any one 
that we are near our journey’s end. Ah! 
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old fellow, you and I will be glad to have 
a run together on the firm ground once 
more, though we have had a lovely voyage 
since leaving Sicily.” 

“ Are you, then, in such haste to meet 
all your unknown relations?’ said her 
brother languidly ; “for my part I would 
rather our prow were turned the other 
way, anfl we sailing between the Pillars 
of Hercules out into that great mysterious 
sea, than about to encounter the unknown 
dangers of so many new acquaititances.”’ 

“Not entirely new to you, Philip; you 
knew them when you were in Rome be- 
fore.” ° 
“The older ones, yes; but twelve years 
make a great difference in people, at least 
I find it has in you and me. It is more 
than likely that we shall have quite grown 
out of each other’s recollection, and have 
to begin our acquaintance all over again ; 
that is, if there is any acquaintance at all.” 

“Why, Philip, what do you mean? Of 
course we will know them, and ‘like them 
some time; Marcella is older than I am, 
is she not?” 

“Older! Yes, I should think so,” said 
the young Greek with a peculiar smile, 
“fifty years at least.” 

“Philip! I wish you would not tease 
me,” said the girl petulantly. “TI really 
want to know something about them all. 
You told me she was younger than you?” 

“Well, yes, inasmuch as she was born 
the year after me; but one of our old sages 
says that some persons live more in a year 
than others in a century, and Marcella 
certainly belongs to the former class. 
Counting that way she must be several 
hundred years old by this time See! 
Eudora, those white walls are Ostia; soon 
we shall be at the gates’of the Mistress of 
the World.” 

“She was only a wolf’s cub till she got 
civilization from us,” replied the girl with 
a disdainful toss of her head. “But I 
want to hear more about these cousins ; we 
will see Rome fast enough.” 

“ And the people in it too,” replied her 
brother drily ; “‘so Ido not wish to preju- 
dice your mind either for or against them, 
especially as I know little worth telling. 
There was one older than Marcella, a son, 
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Severus; I know you would have liked 
him, but he is dead. I think his death 
must have been a very sad thing for Mar- 
cella, for he seemed to be the only one she 
cared for besides her books of philosophy, 
There were two others younger who died 
in infancy. I believe there have been 
several since.” 

“And the father ?” said Eudora. 

“Of him I knew very little. He was 
away for some time at the wars, and I be- 
lieve distinguished himself. ‘The mother 
is quiet and gentle, one of those people, I 
fancy, who, although they do much to 
make every thing go smoothly in the 
household and in society, keep themselves 
in such dark corners that they never get 
the credit for it.” 

“ Quite different from our mother then, 
Philip; it would take a very dark corner 
to hide her. I don’t see how she ever 
came to let me come along with you, unless 
it was because I was such a trouble to her 
at home, and she thought that perhaps 
Marcella thight inject me with a little of 
her wisdom. How she would scold now 
if she saw me in this embroidered robe, 
that she thinks only ought to see the light 
on festal days; and without my vail !” 

“Are you dressed up in this way in 
order to impress your unknown friends, 
the wolf’s cubs?” said her brother mis- 
chievously, as he watched the girl bending 
over the vessel’s side in order to use the 
smooth water for a mirror while she clasp- 
ed and unclasped her mantle, and pulled 
her tunic into its most becoming folds. 

Eudora blushed a little, perhaps her 
brother had interpreted too well her 
thoughts; at any rate she stopped her 
impromptu toilet and began caressing 
the dog, pointing out to him the objects 
around, while he, wise fellow, looked as if 
he comprehended her perfectly. 

“There is no use in trying to captivate 
Marcella with the latest Athenian fashions 
for embroidery and cameoes,” continued 
Philip ; “if you could inform her concern- 
ing some new system of philosophy, or 
bring her some hitherto unknown frag- 
ment of a Greek tragedy, you might hope 
to get into her good graces; but_as for all 
the little vanities of woman’s daily life, 
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she walks as far above them as yon sun 
does over these gaudy masts and sails of 
ours. But now down with your vail, Eu- 
dora, here comes the shipmaster.” 

The maiden vailed herself instantly, ac- 
cording to Greek custom, and sank grace- 
fully back on the cushions as a firm step 
sounded on the deck, and a cheery voice 
saluted them. 

“Good day, my lady Eudora, art thou 
wearied yet of the sea and our rough com- 
pany ad 

‘Never of the sea!” replied the young 
girl enthusiastically, ‘‘ especially when we 
have such weather. It seems more like 
floating through the air in the car of Juno, 
than combating Neptune in his own ele- 
ment.” 

“Yes, lady, this has been a most suc- 
cessful voyage, thanks to Castor and Pol- 
lux; I shall never henceforth sail without 
their image fastened to the masthead. We 
will land very soon now, and the distance 
from Ostia to Rome is not great. It is to 
Marcus, the vintner, that I am to conduct 
you, is it not?” : 

“That is our destination,” replied the 
young man carelessly ; “but for my part, 
good Archippus, I would that we were sail 
ing out beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
rather‘than up this peaceful Tiber.” 

“Say you so?” said the shipmaster, 
shrugging his shoulders, “that would be 
tempting the gods rather too far. I doubt 
if even the twin deities would avail to 
protect us among the dangers of those 
unknown seas, on the very borders of the 
earth. Why they say the water there 
boils like a caldron, and the winds blow 
every way at once. Better thank the 
fates, young man, that you are going to a 
place where there is more pleasure and 
less danger. There are many gay sights 
in Rome now since the emperor’s return. 
Mock sea-fights in the Naumachis, and 
gladiatorial combats in all the forii. Mar- 
cus, it is true, does not dwell in the city, 
but quite close at hand, and you can come 
inany day you like. But do you know 
that he and his family are said to have 
joined this new and rather disreputable 
sect called Christians? Their idea is to 
dethrone all the gods, and worship a man 
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whom the governor of Galilee, a paltry 
province in. Syria, crucified for trying to 
make himself king.” 

Philip looked vexed, and uttered an 
expression of disgust and impatience. 

“ Ay, ay, I know what they are; they 
are increasing all over Greece, and I have 
heard that Rome is full of them. But if 
it proves to be really as you say, Archip- 
pus, we shall seek the protection of other 
friends in the city, or return with you in 
your vessel to Athens; respect at least 
for antiquity would keep us from residing 
with those who refuse to honor the gods 
of our ancestors ; besides, they must have 
sunk by such an act too far in the scale 
of society to be either agreeable or useful 
acquaintances. When do you return ?” 

“Not for two months; but do not be 
alarmed, it may be only a false report, for 
whenever any one pretends to be par- 
ticularly moral, they call him a Chris- 
tian; or they may have turned back 
again. Time will decide. We will anchor 
soon,.and then, ho! for Rome!” 

“How very provoking!” exclaimed 
Eudora, as Archippus left them; “but 
you do not think that Marcella will have 
given herself up to this madness, do 
you?” 

“No,” said Philip meditatively, “it 
generally seems to take hold only of the 
unlearned ; and she is certainly very wise, 
from all I have heard, and may have risen 
above it. Most of the Christians at 
Rome are the Jossi and common laborers. 
Pah! to think of worshiping a crucified 
man !” 

“But he did some miracles, and very 
wonderful ones too, Philip.” 

“When did you hear that?” said Philip, 
surprised. 

“Old Armenna, my nurse’s mother, 
says that when she was a child she saw 
one of the disciples of this man, the last 
one left of twelve. His name was John, 
and he was very old, but so good and 
gentle and beautiful; and he told many 
things that Jesus of Nazareth had done— 
opening the eyes of the blind, healing the 
sick, and even raising the dead to life.” 

“You should not listen to Armenna, 
Eudora, she is old; it does not do to 
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believe every thing that old persons say ; 
they forget some things, and invent others 
to fill up their staries. But she is not a 
Christian, is she ?” ; 

“‘No, but she says she wishes she was 
one, for they have no fear of any thing, 
not even of death, for they. believe they 
can not die.” 

“Rach one finds himself mistaken once 
in his life, then. But we will not talk of 
such a dreadful thing while we are young 
and every thing is so bright about us. 
See, Eudora, they are preparing to an- 
chor !” 

It was indeed so.. The low chant of 
the galley slaves changed to shouts of joy 
as they pulled in the long dripping oars, 
and dropped them with one loud clang 
into their places. Some of the mariners 
drew down and secured the sails. Where 
all had appeared so very quiet an hour 
ago, all was now life and motion. Soon 
the anchors were dropped from prow and 
stern, the vessel swung round, tugging at 
her cables, then settled herself with some 
creeking of timbers, and the last ripples 
died away from her sides. The voyage 
was over. 


CHAPTER Il. 


MARCELLA. 


Ir had been a bustling, exciting day in 
Rome. The emperor had attended an 
unusually magnificent gladiatorial show 
in the Colosseum, and now that he and his 
court were returning home, the streets 
were filled with elegant chariots and splen- 
didly dressed nobles. The ponderous 
vehicles, driven at headlong speed, thun- 
dered over the stone pavement of the Via 
Sacra, and the clouds of dust thus raised 
admitted only an occasional glimpse of 
glittering armor, brilliant colored robes, 
prancing Egyptian and Arabian horses, 
and streaming banners which had been 
borne in triumph over almost every known 
part of the world. 

It must have been a noble sight to any 
one standing on the Capitoline Hill, or to 
a spectator of the games, who, lingering 
on the highest tier of the Colosseum, gazed 
down and along the whole length of the 
sacred street, the great thoroughfare of the 
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mistress of the world, lined with the 
palaces and pleasure grounds of those 
who had been the world’s conquerors, 
A noble sight it must have been from 
many points, and all Rome seemed to 
have come out to gaze upon it. The 
windows of the many-storied houses were 
crammed with women and children, each 
in her gayest attire. The narrow, tor. 
tuous alleys, which opened out of the 
principal streets, were choked with a 
surging, tumultuous crowd that fought 
amongst themselves for every little eleva- 
tion which promised a better view, and 
shouted out their delight as some favorite 
senator or general passed by. The shops, 
too, were doing a thriving business. ll 
along the Via Tuscus, ever famous for its 
wine-shops, were groups of men making 
their way to and from their favorite places 
of entertainment, thir'sty after the chok- 
ing dust, and hoarse from their vociferous 
cheering. 

Rome enjoyed such days; and now that 
the emperor had returned a victor from 
so many conflicts in the east and north, 
it seemed Iikely they would become quite 
frequent. He had brought with him 
prisoners enough to furnish gladiatorial 
shows for many months, besides wild 
beasts ; and there were rumors ofa grand 
mock combat to come off in the Campus 
Martius between the captives of different 
nations, in which there would be enough 
blood spilt to satisfy even that blood- 
loving city. No wonder Rome was ina 
tumult of happiness: at the very zenith 
of her power, riches pouring in on every 
side, monarchs of countries that were old 
when Remus leaped in derision over his 
brother’s mud walls, languishing in her 
prisons, or paying her humiliating tribute 
—every thing to hope for, nothing to 
fear—who had a right like her to be intoxi- 
cated with gladness? 

But far away from the Via Sacra, with 
its palaces and tumult—far away from the 
Colosseum, reeking with the blood of vic- 
tims sacrificed to gratify a barbarous fond- 
ness for witnessing human suffering, be- 
yond the Servian wall that the city had 
long outgrown, in one of the streets lead 
ing out into the Campagna, there was 9 
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contrast very refreshing to the wearied 
eye and ear. There were a few passers- 
by, but no chariots. Instead of the dust 
- there was a delicate perfume of gardens 
and vineyards. Instead of the many- 
storied palaces, there were long reaches 
of low, irregular wall, covered with vines 
and overhung with trees. Instead ofthe 
hoarse shouts of the multitude, there were 
the sounds of some children at play, and 
a maiden singing at her latticed window. 
One of the gardens which lined this 
pleasant street belonged to a house which 
stood in the middle of it, and was alto- 
gether very plain and unpretending, 
although it had an air of taste and com- 
fort, and even of elegance, about it. There 
were no marble columns and statues, or 
bronze vases, or sculptured fountains ; 
but some climbing vines had been grace- 
fully trained over the entrance, the flower 
beds were well weeded and in full beauty, 
and the walks neatly kept. There was a 
vineyard behind, and some fruit and shade 
trees quite overshadowing the house. 
Under one of these trees a table was 
set and a meal in progress. The beams 
of the setting sun flickering through the 
leaves as they were moved hither and 
thither by the breeze, lighted now on the 
simple dishes, decked with leaves and 
flowers, now on the faces of the company. 
At one end, leaning against the trunk 
of the tree, sat the father of the family, a 
hardy, weather-beaten soldier, who having 
fought many battles in Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany, and lost two fingers from his 
right hand, thus unfitting him for further 
duty, had returned to cultivate his little 
plot of land, and enjoy the rest of his days 
with his family. That family was gather- 
ed all around him now, and he seemed 
both fond and proud of it. His wife sat 
opposite to him with a baby in her arms, 
trying to still its crowings so that the 
father’s voice might be heard above the 
tumult which it was assisting its two little 
brothers to.make. In the places of honor, 
on the right and left of the host, sat the 
two young Greeks—Eudora gay and chat- 
tering, Philip silent, with an expression 
of doubt, mingled with wonder and scorn, 
on his face; for he felt with regard to that 
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part of the family which he had already 
seen, there remained little doubt but that 
they had embraced the doctrine of the 
despised Nazarene. At the beginning of 
the repast the father had risen, and all 
stood with bowed heads, while he uttered 
a thanksgiving that was not addressed to 
Jupiter, or any other of the residents on 
Mount Olympus, and which was closed 
with the name of the crucified pretender ; 
and now a few careless words from Eu- 
dora, more than confirmed his suspicions. 

The little ones seemed to have taken a 
great fancy to her bright face and lively 
talk, and were offering to show her all 
kinds of pretty things on the morrow. 

“There is one thing that I wish very 
much you would show me. I suppose we 
ought to offer some sacrifice to Castor and 
Pollux for our prosperous voyage, and 
you can show us the way to their temple.” 

The boy’s eyes opened wide with as- 
tonishment, and it was a moment before 
he answered. 

“We do not go to temples nor do sacri- 
fice, cousin; you must thank God for 
bringing you in safety over the seas; 
Castor and Pollux had nothing to do with 
it.” 

“How now !” exclaimed Eudora, the 
color rising in her face, partly from amuse- 
ment, partly from vexation. “It seems 
to me you are rather young to be de- 
throning the divinities in such an off- 
hand fashion. Can not you be content to 
worship your God, and let me worship 
mine ?” 

“There can not be two Gods,” said the 
boy stoutly. “ Yours are nothing at all; 
mine made you and me and all the world, 
and takes care of us; he gave us our sup- 
per to-night ; Castor and Pollux can not 
do that!” : 

“No; we thank Ceres for corn, and 
Bacchus for the fruit of the vine. But 
tell me, my little philosopher, how it is 
that your God brought me safe over the 
seas when I never cared a bit for him? 
I should have thought he would have let 
us alone, or rather have upset our vessel, 
and tumbled us all to the bottom of the 
sea, if he really cared any thing about 
whether we served him or not, for I have 
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never so much as offered him a garland in 
my whole life, and don’t much think I ever 
shall.” 

The boy was undismayed by this avow- 
al of opinions so at variance with those 
he had been taught. He only stood a 
moment or two in deep thought; then, 
starting up, laid a grasp, rather rougher 
than was good for the delicate material 
on her tunic, climbed upon her knee, and 
laid his head upon her shoulder. 

“Tl tell you why God has taken care 
of you so long, though you didn’t love 
him, and why he wouldn't let you be 
drowned. He wanted you to come here 
and learn to be a Christian, and love 
Jesus Christ, and live for his honor, and 
die for the truth! That's why he didn’t 
let you drown, Cousin Eudora, and ’'m so 
glad he didn’t.” 

The last words ended in’ a sob, and 
Eudora felt the child’s hot tears on her 
neck as she looked up, somewhat con- 
founded at this turn of affairs, into the 
father’s face. 

Marcus pitied her confusion, and, stoop- 
ing, loosened the little one’s grasp, and 
took him into his own arms, saying in a 
kind tone: 

“T believe with my little son, Eudora, 
that God has sent you here to us fora 
wise and good purpose of his own; and 
it has been my earnest prayer to him since 
I first heard of your coming to Rome that 
to you and your brother, before you quit 
my roof, all the gods and goddesses in 
whom you have trusted from your child- 
hood may seem but as creatures of a 
dream, and the one great reality of life be 
Jesus and the resurrection !” 

Eudora felt sadly bewildered. Her jest 
had ended in very sober earnest. She 
did not half understand what Marcus 
meant, only that he thought she was go- 
ing to turn Christian, and how annoyed 
Philip would be! She had no answer, 
and turned to her brother for aid ; but he 
had slipped away. He did not like dis- 
sensions, and he generally contrived to 
slip out of any thing that was trouble- 
some or disagreeable to him; so finding 
herself alone, she only said: “I sup- 
pose you mean kindly, thank you,” and 
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stooped down to caress Hylax, and feed 
him with what remained on her plate. 

The mother had gone to lay her child 
in the cradle, but now returned. 

“Tt is growing late, Marcus,” she said 
a little anxiously, ‘and Marcella has not 
returned, and the city is so tumultuous 
to-day ; what can have detained her?” 

“The lady Paulina is not wont to keep 
her late,” replied the father cheerily ; 
“she may have been detained by the 
crowd in the Via Sacra.” 

“There she comes!” shouted the little 
one from his high post of observation on 
his father’s shoulder. “Put me down 
quick, father; I must have her first 
kiss !” 

It took but a moment for the child to 
struggle out of his father’s arms, and then 
he ran at full speed down the garden walk 
shouting: “‘’Cella’s come home! ’Cella’s 
come, and I’m so glad! Cousin Philip, 
Cousin Eudora, come see Marcella !” 

Eudora pushed the dog away, and rose 
eagerly, with a merry word of reproach 
on her lips for Marcella, for having been 
away when they arrived; but she forgot 
it entirely, and stood quite abashed at her 
own presumption, as she looked down the 
path at the figures advancing toward her. 
The little one was the image of quiet, 
beaming happiness, as he trotted along at 
his sister’s side; his still tear-stained face 
peeping out from the folds of her dress, 
which he had clutched in both hands, as 
if afraid she might try to escape from 
him, 

She was tall and slender, yet not slight- 
ly built; the symmetry of her form fully 
shown by her plain, scanty, and almost 
coarse dress. She could not be called 
pretty or attractive ; she was more—she 
was grandly beautiful. From the bands 
of jet-black hair, braided in a massive 
cope, and twisted downwise around her 
head, to the gently swelling curves of her 
neck and bosom, there was not a line or 
a tint but was faultless. Her face was a 
perfect oval, her complexion that dark, 
clear, transparent shade, which is only 
found beneath Italian skies. Her cheeks 
were flushed a little from exercise, her 
nose slightly aquiline, with delicately-cut 
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nostrils ; the mouth small, and expressive 
of exquisite sweetness, mingled with quiet 
firmness. Her eyes were large, deep set, 
and heavily fringed. It was like looking 
into a deep, clear well to gaze into their 
depths. Above them stretched the straight 
penciled line of brow, showing in its full 
perfection the smooth, broad, perfectly 
developed forehead. The expression in 
those eyes was clear, intellectual, pene- 
trating ; but, more than all, it was a look 
of perfect purity, as if no sinful thought 
had ever called upon them for, revela- 
tion or concealment ; as if no sinful deed 
had ever passed before them to cause 
them to drop with shame. There was no 
dreaminess in their look, but earnestness, 
fearlessness, intellectual vigor, power of 
mind and will. It was a face to startle 
and awe the stranger at the first glance, 
until she spoke; and then the exquisite 
music of her voice made you only realize 
the wonderful depths of her strong, wise 
love, and long to throw yourself upon it, 
and be at rest. 

Perhaps some such thoughts passed 
through Eudora’s mind, as she stood en- 
tranced at the vision so unexpectedly pre- 
sented to her, for her cheeks became many 
shades more crimson, and her eyelids 
drooped with a timidity quite foreign to 
her naturally careless, thoughtless spirit, 
as her hand was taken in both of Marcel- 
la’s, and a warm kiss was imprinted on 
her brow. She answered the greeting ina 
low, frightened tone, and wondered to her- 
self at the involuntary sigh of relief which 
she gave when Marcella turned away, and 
she ceased to feel those eyes upon her. 

But where was Philip all this time? 
Walking among the vinés in no very agree- 
able state of mind. Of all horrible things 
to be roused from his dreamy apathy, and 
have his indolent visions broken in upon 
byrude and impertinent practical thoughts, 
was what he most dreaded. He had no 


objection to lying stretched out on his cush- 
ions, following, with all a Greek’s keen- 
ness of thought, the intricacies of some 
metaphysical theory ; but when it came 
to any discussion which was likely to 
shock his fastidious taste and his old- 
established ideas, and to demand impe- 
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decigle and the will to act, he shrank from 
it as from a pestilence. He knew enough 
of Christianity to know that it was ag- 
gressive in its nature, that it would shock 
his prejudices, and demand an appeal to 
his reason. Not that he feared being 
converted to it, such a thought never en- 
tered his brain ; but he would be forced to 
decide against it, and maintain his opin- 
ions by argument, and he hated to decide 
any thing, and was too indolent to argue. 
And here he had come in contact with it ° 
the first thing, the very children would be 
flinging the hated subject in his face ; if 
Marcella were as bad, he would not stay 
another day ; he hated Rome altogether. 
He was leaning against a tree, kicking 
away some dead leaves, thus making such 
a rustling that he did not hear a soft foot- 
fall behind him, until a hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and a voice behind him 
said: 

“Welcome to Rome once more, Cousin 
Philip!” . 

He turned hastily, and to a degree, 
although not so greatly as in his sister’s 
case, her beauty took him by storm. He 
had left her a beautiful girl, he found her 
a beautiful woman ; still there was much 
of the old familiar look, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he felt quite at ease. 

“ Ah! Marcella, it seems like old times 
to see you again, and in this garden; the 
rest are all strange to me; but even you 
have altered a great deal.” 

“ Have I?” said Marcella quietly; “‘ yes, 
I believe I have; one ought to alter a 
great deal in ten years, and you have 
too. But why are you here all alone ?” 

“Ah! you see,” said Philip, a little 
ashamed, “it is the old way with me; 
when I don’t want to answer an argu- 
ment, I run away from it. But tell me, 
Marcella, you surely are not carried away 
like the rest with this wild notion—this 
Christianity !” 

For an answer the girl only lifted her 
eyes and fixed them full upon his face 
with an expression of mingled compassion 
and sorrow; and yet there was something 
of exultant joy in her low, sweet tone, 
when she spoke at last: 
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“T am a Christian, Philip, for life, for 
death, and for eternity !” 

At first the young Greek only looked 
at her in amazement, but then exclaimed 
with vexation : 

“Do you mean to tell me that all your 
philosophy has not prevailed against the 
idle tales of Galilean fishermen? .As for 
these common people and children who 
have no reason, and believe any thing, it 
is not so hard to imagine it, but that you, 
learned in all the wisdom of our famous 
Greeks, familiar with the sublime utter- 
ances of Plato and Socrates—how you 
can be led away thus, passes my compre- 
hension !” 

Those deep, dark eyes were full of faith, 
humility, and perfect peace, as he gazed 
into them awaiting her answer; but the 
corners of her mouth were trembling a 
little, and many thoughts seemed strug- 
gling for expression. 

“Philip,” shesaid at last, very solemnly, 
“God grant that the time may come when 
you too may see that the only true phi- 
losophy is to be found in the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; that these poor fish- 
ermen have attained to heights which all 
the wisdom of Greece never imagined ; 
that they have placed within the reach of 
the weakest, as well as the most power- 
ful intellect, as blessed facts, aspirations, 
and desires which even those master 
minds could only vaguely theorize upon 
and long for. Socrates and Plato could 
only deduce from nature the hope of a 
future life ; Christ has in himself brought 
life and immortality to light. Christianity 


is living, breathing, acting philosophy ; it 


is the substance instead of the shadow, 
the reality instead of the type, the full 
and glorious noonday, as compared with 
the first gray, uncertain streaks of the 
dawning !” 

Marcella’s voice sank into a whisper of 
almost breathless eagerness as she utter- 
ed the last words, her cheeks glowing with 
enthusiasm, her eyes brimming with tears. 
Philip stood before her abashed, con- 
founded. He had no answer ready. This 
was no argument to be assaulted by so- 
phistry—it was simply an assertion so 
stupendous that it could not be mocked, 
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slighted, or carelessly denied. He was 
not sorry for the interruption of Eudora’s 
voice calling him, and only saying, “We 
are coming!” he hastened down the 
path, thinking Marcella was following 
him, and it was not till he stood in the 
porch that he found she had not done so. 

She had only waited for him to dis- 
appear behind a turn in the walk before 
she turned in an opposite direction, further 
into the leafy recesses of the garden. 
There, in the most retired portion of it, 
yet near enough to the wall to be but a 
few steps from a little gate half concealed 
by vines, stood a small low building, so 
concealed also by trees and vines that 
one not searching for it might have pass- 
ed it unseen. It was roughly built from 
the ruins of some ruined temple, for some 
of the stones still bore the half-effaced 
symbols of Bacchus and other heathen 
divinities. The door was of wood, but 
moved on massive bronze hinges that had 
once supported a portal four or five times 
its size. Within, the floor was only earth, 
beaten hard, except at one end, where it 
was raised a step, and covered with some 
old tiles. At this end there was a small 
window opening toward the east, and 
beneath it a table. On the right of this 
table stood a chair and footstool, on the 
left a stone seat. Opposite against the 
wall were a few seats, and at one sidea 
font. There was no ornament anywhere 
except a rudely carved dove with an olive 
branch over the window, and the mono- 
gram “T. H. §.” on the front of the table. 
The room might, perhaps, hold twenty 
persons, not more. The air was damp and 
chilly; a bat disturbed by the opening 
door flew in circles'around Marcella’s 
head before it settled again amid the in- 
visible rafters; the gathering twilight 
only left visible the small opening, with 
the little space of starlight which it fram- 
ed in, and the ghost-like whiteness of the 
font. 

A little later the moon peeped in and 
shot one glorious beam straight across 
the chapel from window to door, illumi- 
nating the beautiful face of the Roman 
maiden as she knelt on the step, her head 
slightly bent, her eyes dewy with tears. 
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Her gaze was fixed on the sky, but seemed 
to pierce beyond it into the mysteries it 
veiled. Her expression of rapt communion 
was sublime in its purity and holiness. 
Thus in the solitude and sacredness of 
the rude little secret Christian church, 
this young girl held converse with her 
Heavenly Father, and received day by 
day strength needed for her burden. Nor 
was this burden light. In every lane or 
alley, wherever there were sick to nurse 
or the troubled to soothe, the dying to 
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aid or the mourner to comfort, the erring 
to advise or the penitent to console, the 
thoughtless to warn or the timid to cheer, 
there she walked, sunshine in her loving 
smile, music in her gentle voice; thus 
daily, in that great capital of the world, 
filled with luxury and misery, splendor 
and suffering, wrong and violence, fearing 
none, loving and blessing all, went to and 
fro the fearless Christian girl, Marcella of 
Rome. 


AN AFTERNOON AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Movep by a sudden yearning for an in- 
side glance at human nature, we bent our 
steps, one leisure afternoon, about a year 
since, toward the presidential mansion. 
We knew that here we should find all 
classes and conditions of mankind, stirred 
by all kinds of desires, hopes, and fears. 
There is a great deal of character display- 
_ edat any footstool of power; how much 
more at the centre of all national influence 
and patronage! For here men come in 
crowds to seek favors as at the last resort, 
after they have failed to secure them in 
lower quarters. There is, therefore, a 
certain sort of desperate earnestness about 
them which brings out their individual 
characteristics in full display, showing 
them in the undress of the field of action 
rather than on dress parade. 

Turning in from the broad pavement 
of Pennsylvania avenue, on La Fayette 
square, we followed the semi-circular drive 
which leads to the north entrance of the 
republican palace, until we stood behind 
the tall pillars and beneath the ample 
portico of its chaste Grecian front. A few 
years ago the presence of an armed senti- 
nel pacing his round in this place, would 
have filled the public mind with strange 
apprehensions of the loss of liberty. But 
we have become accustomed in so brief a 
period to soldiery and guards, even in our 
most sacred places, so that the fact of 
their presence here scarcely elicits a re- 
. Maark, 


Passing in without a challenge, and 
turning to the left through the main hall, 
which is, in fact, a large and spacious apart- 
ment, we came to the eastern staircase, 
which runs up between the hall and the 
large parlor, where the crowds promenade 
on reception evenings, so well known as 
the East Room. The clerks and messen- 
gers standing about the foot of the stair- 
case, keeping a close eye upon visitors and 
the parlor curtains, permit us to ascend 
without question. For it being neither 
Wednesday nor Friday, which are cabinet 
days, the President is receiving all comers 
promiscuously. 

As we pass along we can not fail to note 
the fearful dilapidation of paint, furniture, 
carpeting, curtains, and every thing that 
is destructible. During the last adminis- 
tration unwonted multitudes have throng- 
ed the city, on business or from curiosity, 
and of course they have all lounged and 
promenaded here, leaving the wear and 
tear in pitiful proportions behind them. 
Congress will attend to that matter, how- 
ever, in due time, and remove this stand- 
ing impeachment of national neatness and 
cleanliness. 

At the top of the staircase a narrow 
hall opens upon a reception-room to the 
south, where men and women are trained 
in the difficult lesson of biding their time ; 
where rich and poor meet together, re- 
ceiving little distinction, except it be in 
case of official duty, from the President 
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of all. A few individuals are wearily 
lounging on the sofas and easy-chairs, or 
glancing out of the windows upon the 
forked Potomac and the hills beyond, or 
the unfinished monument and the nation- 
al observatory intervening. 

To the left the passage-way through 
which we came leads by three or four 
steps to a wide hall running lengthwise 
of the building, on the north side of 
which are the offices of the private secre- 
taries, and on the south the two large 
rooms where the President himself trans- 
acts business. This hall, which we judge 
to be about fifteen feet wide and twice as 
long, is well-nigh filled with a very mixed 
assemblage, waiting for the closely guard- 
ed doors of the President’s rooms to be 
thrown open, granting general audience, 
For now female visitors are being receiv- 
ed; and not until their cases are all dis- 
posed of, can we of the sterner sex gain 
admission. 

As every few moments the watchful 
door-keeper opens the door to permit those 
who have been heard to depart, the indi- 
viduals nearest anxiously peer in over and 
between each others’ heads, to see and re- 
port for general encouragement how many 
applicants still remain unheard within. 
The females who appear are of all grades 
of society, from the very humble to many 
who seem “to have seen better days ;” 
the majority wear garments which indi- 
cate recent grief. As they appear on the 
outside they are frequently joined by 
male friends in waiting, for whom perhaps 
they have been presenting petitions, hop- 
ing to accomplish their end by the tact 
and attraction of woman rather than by 
the simple plausibility or justice or neces- 
sity of the case. 

Upon these faces that have passed 
through the trial of petition to power, 
the result of their applications, whether 
favorable or unfavorable, is very distinctly 
written. Here is one who has evidently 
failed in her design, for disappointment 
proclaims itself from the whole counte- 
nance. And as we follow her and her 
friend, who has eagerly met her, out to- 
ward the head of the stairway, we catch 
the short, sharp words of her indignant 
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report of her mission. “It’s of no use. 
He says it can’t be done now. We'll 
have to wait until the papers can be ex- 
amined by the Secretary of War.” Well 
does she know that in the whirling maél- 
strom of the secretary’s severely judging 
and technical office all is likely to go down 
and be lost. We can but feel pity for 
them, for he bears the coat of blue, and 
halts in his gait; and we fear his pension 
or pay is being strangled with red-tape. 

But perhaps the next one who appears 
steps out with alacrity ; and you read 
“granted” indorsed on every feature as 
she flutters away, bearing the glad tidings 
homeward. 

As there are no seats in this hall, let 
us take our stand and closely inspect the 
visitors, numbering fifty or more, as they 
impatiently lounge and wait. It is evi- 
dent that learning to wait is quite as diffi- 
cult as learning to labor. Yonder by the 
several tall desks set for the use of those 
who may wish to send their card or a 
written message within, groups of three 
or four are discussing private or indifferent 
subjects in an under-tone, or passing gen- 
eral remarks about Congress, negro suf- 
frage, the administration, or kindred top- 
ics. About the door that leads into the 
sanctum the majority are pretty closely 
packed, for the preferred visitors within 
are now pretty well thinned out, and 
there will be a quiet push for the prece- 
dence when general admission is granted. 
There a gay young lieutenant shines, “all 
dressed in his Sunday best,” with glitter- 
ing buttons and shoulder-straps, looking 
a general at least. Beyond him stands a 
rough and weather-beaten colonel, who has 
ignored display, and trusts to the buttons 
of his fatigue-coat and his general bearing 
to indicate his rank. A colored soldier, 
shrinking to the background, with hat in 
hand ready to bow to the first one who 
looks upon him with a pleasant face, brings 
up the rear; while a son of Abraham, 
very marked in his nationality, and whom 
we may almost affirm to have had some- 
thing to do with contracts, sutlership, or 
blockade-running, and to know the mean- 
ing of “ shoddy,” pushes with character- 
istic confidence toward the front, elbowing . 
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his way to right and left, and receiving in 
return left-handed compliments very plain- 
ly and flatly addressed, which he receives 
with a brazen and sardonic grin, being 
used to such harmless expressions. 

The chief business which calls men here 
at the present time is “pardon ;” for this 
is the midst of the early harvest. And 
the majority of these men have been en- 
gaged in the matter of secession, and have 
now come to save what is left after the 
wreck, and to secure those presidential 
autographs so needful to their continuance 
in professional life or success in trade, 
A practiced eye will readily discern a 
few politicians sprinkled in—old stagers 
mostly, who, having been supposed to be 
wrecks, have thought that now is their 
chance, and are struggling to get their 
heads above water once more. A few 
we are told, by a friendly clerk, to be 
young lawyers who had got no further 
along than the legislature when their 
States went out, and want to take a fresh 
start now. All these of a political cast 
are unusually restless, and in couples 
promenade the hall with anxious, uncer- 
tain expression and nervous step. Chief 
above all, the Magnus Apollo by general 
consent, fit type of his class, appears a 
huge, tall, broad-shouldered planter, redo- 
lent of cotton in his dress and tobacco in 
his breath. He has chosen the central 
track; and with arms joined in the rear, 
awkwardly shaking hands with himself 
behind his back, he walks leisurely to and 
fro with stately air, as if he had a heavy 
job on hand, and meant to make thorough, 
earnest work of it. As he nears the end 
of the saloon where we are leaning upon 
the window-sill, he takes sure aim, on 
every round, at a huge earthenware ves- 
sel, set for the accommodation of such as 
he who chew out thought, meditating by 
day, as certain beasts are supposed to 
ruminate at night, upon the cud. His 
home-made garb, great rural buttons, 
broad shoes with dangling strings, and 
wide-brimmed slouch hat, inevitably in- 
dicate the genus. Two things only are 
wanting to complete the picture for 
him—the one a huge cane, inadvertent- 
ly left at home, and of which he greatly 
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feels the need; the other, a small, well- 
rounded, and neat mule, in these days of 
abundant brevet commissions for volun- 
teers called by way of satire a brevet 
horse, upon which he may deposit his 
bulk for slow and comfortable progression. 

At one of the standing-desks near us 
an acquaintance has found employment 
in turning over, in an open drawer, the 
refuse cards of visitors. Joining in the 
curious but impertinent examination, we 
find names of senators, representatives, 
generals, lawyers, clergymen, and plebe- 
ians at large; some containing merely the 
name, others preferring petitions in brief. 
Oné from a gentleman of a southern city 
asks for pardon, (which is the chief re- 
frain) and begs an interview, that he may 
return to his suffering family. Another 
requests his Excellency to see him one 
moment on important personal business, 
for “this is the third day I have been 
waiting,” which is doubtless not only his 
case, but that of many others, Here a 
“Corporal Higgins knows something of 
importance to the Government, and wishes 
to communicate directly with the Presi- 
dent.” The Rev. Dr. X—— wishes to 
introduce his friend from the South—“ a 
Union man at heart through all the war.” 
A soldier’s widow wants her pension, for 
she is needy, but there is a defect in the 
records. Captain H—— petitions for par- 
don under the “twenty thousand dollar 
clause” of the pardon proclamation, and 
so he quaintly puts merely the figures 
down above his name and address. 

We copy the next two cards verbatim : 
“Mr. G——, a brigadier-general in the 
Confederate army, lately prisoner at Fort 
Delaware, called to thank the President 
for his release, and to present his respects.” 
“ A committee of the Freedmen’s 
Society wish to ask the President to inter- 
fere in behalf of some of their brethren 
now suffering in V: o 

Many more such as these are here. 
And to all these petitioners, with their 
infinitely various stories and wrongs and 
regrets, does the President listen, like a 
village magistrate, day in and day out the 
year round, giving all a fair hearing and 
a quick answer—an answer without ap- 
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peal, except in the hands of some political 
friend of influence, either governor, sena- 
tor, or representative. 

If this were the place, we would like 
to enter our protest against this system, 
which wearies to death the chief officer 
of our nation with the details of personal 
interests, while he has the weight of the 
general government upon him. Yet this 
is a less evil than might grow out of the 
refusal of personal appeal to the highest 
seat of executive authority and power. 

But now the door is thrown open and 
we all move in together, with propriety, 
indeed, but with considerable pressure for 
foremost place. A wooden railing shuts 
off a third of the room at one side, behind 
which are the secretaries and their desks 
or tables. Upon one of these tables lies 
a large roll of parchments, which we after- 
ward find to be pardons ready for the 
Presidential signature. Near the centre 
of this railing there is an opening, oppo- 
site to which the President stands and 
receives applicants as they come in, one 
or two at a time, who afterward pass out 
at the further end. 

As we have no petition to present, we 
only strive to get next to the railing on 
the edge of the crowd, a little distance 
from the entrance, where we may take 
note of things as they occur. We have a 
good light and a perfect view. The cen- 
trat personage stands in a very dignified 
manner to receive his guests. Of medium 
height, with a well-set, compact frame, 
and not ungraceful figure, his personal 
presence is such as to awaken respect 
and put visitors decidedly on their good 
behavior. Thereis indeed a certain sense 
of awe and reverence here. As you look 
‘at once to his face, you see that it is 
shaded with iron-gray locks, coarse in 
texture, and not altogether obedient to 
the brush. The most devoted partisan 
could hardly call the face itself hand- 
some; yet its lines give decided indica- 
tions of marked character, which would 
attract attention to it in any assembly. 
The contraction about the heavy eye- 
brows and the firmness of the well-set 
mouth, tell you that he will follow up 
with inflexible determination the course 
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upon which he once enters. You think 
you would not like him for an enemy. 
There is also a certain impenetrability in 
his face, as if his purposes were not wan- 
tonly displayed to be read of every curi- 
ous eye. You can’t make out his inten- 
tion to your perfect satisfaction; and you 
go away feeling that you have seen only 
the exterior, but the doors leading within 
have been closed against you. In this 
respect, perhaps more than in any other, 
is the difference most marked between 
Mr. Johnson and his predecessor. You 
felt when you looked into Mr. Lincoln’s 
eye and heard him open his lips, that you 
saw clean down into his heart, and read 
all that was in it. Was he too self-re- 
vealing to be the President of a nation of 
schemers like ours ? 

Still you can not help feeling that you 
would like such a man as Mr. Johnson 
for a personal friend, and that with such 
a friend your interests would be devoted- 
ly pursued and defended according to the 
best of his honest judgment and ability. 
For he has a strong will, and he seems to 
be in dead earnest all the time. 

But while we are talking about him he 
is rapidly disposing of the cases as they 
come before him. Our planter friend looks 
down upon the President from his physical 
heights, and you can see that there are 
some prejudices to be overcome before his 
case gets through ; but there is a promise 
that it shall be attended to. ‘ What can 
I do for you ?” is addressed to the next, 
and the gay lieutenant speaks as softly and 
tremblingly as if he were telling the tale 
of his love. You almost expect the Pres- 
ident to bid him not be afraid, but speak 
out like a soldier. Yet he listens in pa- 
tience a moment, appreciating the embar- 
rassment of the officer, and then says sim- 
ply that he can’t interfere in the matter ; 
and there it ends. Was it the matter 
of promotion? Now for our Israelite : 
“ Mishter Preshident, I vants my monish.” 
Of course we all knew that, so we all 
laughed rather moderately, and the Pres- 
ident, too, smiled in his grim way; but 
he had to put on the cold, stern look, and 
the short word of absolute refusal, before 
he got rid of that customer. 
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“Stand back, gentlemen; don’t crowd 
up;” he evidently has been tried in pa- 
tience somewhat to-day, and is weary ; and 
no wonder. Now there is a large pardon 
to be signed; the applicant has been here 
before and paved the way by leaving his 
papers of recommendation, and they have 
been down at the Attorney-General’s office 
. and are returned all right, and the docu- 
ment, after long waiting and repeated ap- 
plications, is all ready. ‘You never were 
inthe rebel army, were you?” ‘No, sir.” 
“Why were youexempted?” “Iwas in the 
pork business.” ‘So you only: fed them 
while they did the fighting.” ‘Indeed I 
couldn’t help it, sir; I had to do one thing 
or the other.” ‘ Well, you didn’t feed them 
very well, and I guess we'll have to let you 
off.” And the President takes his seat 
and appends his signature, to the evident 
relief of the pork man, who gave tokens 
of an incipient panic. 

“Mr. President, I have here the names 
of a few friends from our town, who ——” 
“Oh! you’re a pardon broker, are you? 
we've had enough of that already.” ‘ No, 
sir, (rather indignantly) I wouldn’t be ac- 
cused of engaging in any thing of that 
kind; I’m above it, sir.” ‘ Well, you'd 
better stand aside till you get cool,” said 
the inflexible lips, while a frown gathered 
on the brows, and the President turned to 
another, and then to another, and judged 
their cases, while our ardent friend stood 
by and tried to pass his cause in, but came 
in very humbly and patiently after a half- 
hour’s involuntary waiting. Then he said 
they were all poor neighbors of his, who 
were unable to come and had sent in their 
papers with him; and he hoped they would 
be pardoned ; and being kindly received, he 
passed on out relieved. 

Thus for an hour or more we stood and 
watched the ebb and flow of anxiety on 
the faces of the petitioners, and marked 
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the quick and keen discernment on the 
part of him who rendered, in almost every 
case, an instant and unchangeable judg- 
ment. Ifere was no place for parley or 
remonstrance. Fate cut the thread, and 
all was over for better or worse. 

As we passed leisurely down the steps 
and out into the free air of the avenue, 
delivered from the oppression of that pres- 
ence where the schemes and anxieties of 
men were divulged and decided upon— 
where hope sometimes leaped ‘into the re- 
ality of gratification, or more frequently 
sunk into the depths of irremediable dis- 
appointment—we could not be unimpress- 
ed with the conviction that this place was 
nothing less than a mental hospital, as af- 
fecting to the sensibilities and the sym- 
pathies as an asylum of physical suffer- 
ing. 

It may be a pleasant thing on some ac- 
counts to be President. It gratifies am- 
bition ; but it exacts a fearful price. Aside 
from the tremendous responsibilities and 
duties with regard to the state, there is a 
constant throng of minor cares and per- 
plexities; a solemnity in judging between 
right and wrong, where so many personal 
interests are involved ; a power to regulate 
the destinies of numberless individuals 
whose hearts are balanced between hope 
and fear; a responsibility with regard to 
the future of a multitude of conflicting in- 
terests, which must weigh with exceeding 
heaviness upon any spirit that rightly con- 
siders the power resting in its hands, 

No wonder the President is a serious, 
anxious man, with the exactions of such 
an office upon him—an office whose yoke 
is surely not easy nor its burden light. 
Let us be grateful that we are only private 
citizens, and suppress-our aspirations, if 
we covet rest and comfort and peace. If 
any be ambitious to govern, let him come 
here and look and be satisfied. 
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THE GREAT ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS IN 1631.* 


Ir was after eleven o'clock when rumor 
reported that a large torrent of fire was 
seen running rapidly toward the city. The 
tire of the lava could be distinguished, 
because of the darkness. There was not 
a minute to lose, if, alas! it was not already 
too late for safety. The governor, in great 
haste, assembled about a thousand per- 
sons, which took still more time ; cries of 
alarm were heard: fire! fire! ... . 
They marched rapidly, a venerable curé 
at their head, and the governor on horse- 
back, following the crowd with a large 
number of horsemen. This column of 
terrified people had arrived near the gate 
of the city, toward Naples, when sudden- 
ly a strange, unknown sound was heard, 
and almost at the same moment a torrent 
of burning lava, debouching from a side 
street, rushed upon the crowd, which it 
separated into two bands. All those who 
happened to be beyond this branch of 
lava threw themselves into the church of 
8. M. delle Grazie, belonging to the Fran 
‘ciscan fathers. The governor and a 
hundred and fifty persons, who were on 
this side, wished to turn back and to seek 
their safety in the direction of Torre dell’ 
Annunziata, but it was too late. The vast 
mass of lava precipitated itself from all 
sides at once and enveloped them; they 
all perished.t 

Two of the churches destroyed, that 
of Santa Maria del Carmine, and that of 


* Concluded from page 82. 

+ Giuliani, whose official position as clerk 
of the city of Naples gave him an opportunity 
of knowing the truth, states that two thousand 
persons perished at Torre del Greco, The 
governor, Don Antonio di Luna, paid with his 
life for his forgetfulness upon this sad occasion, 
yet it is the right and the mission of history 
to ascertain the portion of responsibility which 
justly attaches to his memory in misfortunes 
so painful. His conduct upon Tuesday can 
not be defended. In reference to Wednesday, 
the 17th, it is not so easy to decide, in view 
of the opposite opinions entertained by differ- 
ent historians, 


La Virgine del Rosario, contained about 
five hundred persons, who had preferred 
to await death or safety in them, and did 
not join the column. All these also per- 
ished. All those who had taken refuge 
in the church of the Franciscan fathers 
were saved. Sorrentino relates that they 
supported themselves, until their deliver- 
ance, upon the half-burned animals which 
the lava drifted along the building. But 
the number of the victims, as we see from 
the note, did not stop at the number we 
have just indicated. 

Whilst these tragic events were taking 
place at Torre del Greco, the lava, over an 
extent of two leagues, was burning and 
burying a large portion of the land. A 
vast torrent descended in the direction 
of Portici, divided itself into two large 
branches, of which the one proceeded to 
destroy what remained of 8. Giorgio a 
Cremano, while the other, after having 
gone around the church of 8. M. di Pug- 
liano, divided, in its turn, a little below 
that church, and one part went to Grana- 
tello, where it advanced a quarter of a 
mile into the sea, occupying in its course 
all the space at present covered by the 
royal parks, and burning some houses of 
Portici. The other branch utterly de- 
stroyed a great part of Resina, without 
reaching the royal road. A small torrent 
of about 60 yards in width stopped a 
little below the main road, where now 
stands the Villa Riario. Toward the 
point of the coast called la Scala a pow- 
erful torrent directed itself, which diviled 
into three branches, of which two fell into 
the sea, and the third only crossed the 
road near Torre del Greco. Immediately 
beyond that city, a great portion of the 
land was preserved, and there flowed 
thither only a small stream, turned out 
of its course to the west of the hill on 
which stands the convent of the Camal- 
doli, But beyond or east of that mon- 
astery the mass of lava was so immense, 
that it formed two broad streams of more 
than 1400 yards in width, which rolled 
over the country and flowed more than 
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two hundred yards into the sea, destroy- 
ing in their course the greatest part of 
Boscotre Case and Torre dell’ Annunziata 
almost entirely. 

The historians who have given an ac- 
count of the eruption of 1631 speak of 
several other streams of lava, one of which 
destroyed Massa, Pollena, and a part of 
San Sebastiano. But M. Le Hon has con- 
clusively proved by the most thorough 
investigation that no lava flowed toward 
these places any more than to Pietra 
Bianca or S. M. del Socorso. The error 
of these writers arises from the fact that 
they had no knowledge, not even historic, 
of incandescent and flowing lava. They 
might easily confound with it the streams 
of mud which were warm, and in their 

. passage exhaled vapor easily visible in the 
wintry air. The terrible devastation of 
the country prevented an examination of 
the effects of the eruption, with its various 
phenomena, until nearly two months had 
elapsed. 

Braccini, on the 13th of February, 1632, 
first made the tour of Vesuvius, but 
scarcely left the main road, which had 
already been restored. The country was 
so covered with ashes, rising in some 
places to the height of more’ than 10 feet, 
that he actually crossed more than two 
thousand metres of lava without even 
appearing to suspect its existence. The 
terms employed to designate the streams 
of lava, etc., are confused and indefinite. 
They are such as cenere infuocata, torrens 
igneus, torrens cineris, torrens bituminis, 
eluvione, materia bituminosa e dura, etc. 
An examination, then, of the sea-shore, of 
the vineyards, of the ravines, the cellars, 
and the wells show that the places in 
question were injured or destroyed by the 
ashes and the streams of mud, but were 
unaffected by the lava. The testimony of 
eye-witnesses and the traditions still ex- 
tant in these spots, all conspire to favor 
this view of the matter, which the geolog- 
ical character of the country indicated. 

But to return from this discussion. We 
must guard against supposing that this 
incredible mass of volcanic matter was dis- 
tributed only superficially. The thickness 
of the lava was in proportion to its extent, 
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and even at this day, at many points where 
it can be seen uncovered, it presents a 
thickness of twenty and thirty feet.* 

We must stop before the indescribable 
scene of the disasters. produced by such 
streams, running, in less than two hours, 
over the space which separates the craters 
from the sea.t The houses destroyed ; the 
lands laid waste-for more than a century ; 
the death-agonies of the numerous inhab- 
itants surprised by.these rivers of fire ; the 
cries of the innumerable animals overtaken 
by the lava, all this must have formed a 
horrible spectacle. But there were few 
besides the victims who saw it. Those 
who survived took refuge far from the the- 
atre of destruction, at Naples, Castellam- 
mare, etc. 

The authors of the time, however, relate 
us some episodes: a father saw the lava 
bear away from him his two children whom 
he was holding in his arms, and himself 
remained alive! A man who was flying 
past two carriages filled with people and 
surrounded by a group of persons going 
toward Naples—that man having turned 
around, at some distance, saw no more 
either of people or carriages, but only the 
road inundated with lava. A woman, 
enceinte, surprised by one of the streams, 
gave birth, in that last moment, to a poor 


* There remains from the calamities of this 
period a magnificent and inexhaustible build- 
ing stone for posterity. Naples is paved with 
the lava of 1631. It is fit for all the uses to 
which marble is applied, and is susceptible of 
the same polish. It is employed for the frames 
and sills of doors and windows, and is cut into 
tables, benches, etc. 

+ Carafa says that the lava (cineris torren- 
tes) burst forth from the crater on Wednesday, 
at the 17th hour, or 10 a.m., and Braccini 
states that these streams of lava reached the 
sea at the 19th hour, or about noon, which 
gives two hours for the distance passed over. 
This velocity may be considered as extraor- 
dinary. The lava of 1794, which ruined Torre 
del Greco a second time, is cited as one of the 
most rapid. It passed over the space of three 
Italian miles in two hours. Now, we see that 
the lava of 1631 traversed an average distance 
of four miles in the same space of time, 
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little one, who entered into life only to suf- 
fer immediate death. At Torre del Greco, 
a number of persons were found as if 
asleep in their houses, with their clothing 
untouched and all their internal organs 
‘burnt; but what frightful dramas we 
should know if the dead could speak ! 

The historians cite other strange events. 
Not only around Vesuvius, but even in the 
provinces as far as Molise and La Capitana- 
ta, numerous birds, covered with water and 
with ashes, fell dead or dying upon the 
ground. The frightened cattle were flying 
in all directions, their lowings mingled 
with the barking of dogs and the howling 
of wolves. These frightful phenomena of 
darkness at mid-day, of the shower of 
ashes, of *the distant noises, and of the 
lightnings which they beheld in the sky, 
all facts the cause of which was unknown 
to them, not only astonished the inhabi- 
tants of these provinces, but carried into 
their soul a terror such that they really 
believed that the end of time had arrived. 

At Naples, about the hour when the 
lava reached the shore, that is, about mid- 
day, the daykness was, according to Celano, 
like to that of night. From that city were 
seen burning in the sea the trees and de- 
bris which the head of the streams of lava 
had drifted thither, and for a moment it 
was believed that they were new volcanic 
mouths which had burst open under the 
water. 

The cardinal-archbishop, at the sight of 
so many increasing calamities, ordered a 
second solemn procession at one o’clock in 
the afternoon. It could not start until 
three o'clock, owing to the great rain 
which had not ceased from falling since 
ten o'clock inthe morning. The cardinal, 
clad in all his episcopal insignia, determin- 
ed to take part despite the inclemency of 
the weather. Besides the authorities, a 
large part of the nobility and the religious 
orders formed a part of the procession, 
which proceeded first to the cathedral, 
from which the blood of St. Januarius 
was taken and solemnly carried to the 
church of S. M. di Constantinople, desig- 
nated in the route of the procession. Upon 
its arrival near the gate of Capua, a cloud 
of ashes was observed which hid Vesuvius 
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and was approaching Naples. The cardi- 
nal three times blessed the volcano with 
blood of St. Januarius, and the cloud was 
seen, state several historians of the time, 
to turn itself toward the sea. 

During this day of the 17th, as was sub- 
sequently known, the sandy materials 
known under the name of ashes,* and 
which were thrown out from Vesuvius, 
covered immense regions, and carried 
thither astonishment and dismay. The 
cloud traversed the Adriatic and passed 
over Dalmatia, continuing its progress to- 
ward the East. Ashes fell at Cattaro, in 
the cities of Gradichi and Acrio, where 
they formed a layer of four fingers in thick- 
ness. In the island of Negropont, in the 
gulfs of Zeituno and Volo, and in the sea, 
100 leagues south of the latter; finally, at 
Constantinople, where the terror was great 
at the sight of this wonder. 

On Thursday, the 18th, from daybreak, 
there fell a muddy rain, the atmosphere 
being loaded with dust. Vesuvius did not 
cease to send forth flames, smoke, sandy 
substances, and burning stones. The 
smoke-must have risen to a great height, 
for Braccini estimates the altitude of it at 
the fabulous figure of 38 Italian miles. We 
must here recollect the state of science at 
that period.t 

In the day three shocks of earthquake 
were felt, which extended to great dis- 
tances; and the mountain caused strange 
noises like roarings to be heard. In the 
midst of an almost constant vail of smoke, 
of dust, and of rain, nevertheless it was 
believed that a liquid was seen to flow 
from the summit of the voleano. 

*TIn order to be better understood by all, 
we have employed the word ashes, generally 
used by historians, although, in reality, there 
is no more reason for it than that of sand, 
gravel, or dust. The loose materials, more or 
less fine and of various colors, which fall upon 
the ground in the great eruptions, are of a very 
complex mineralogical composition. When 
these sandy substances are larger, the small 
fragments of lava and of scorie manifestly pre- 
dominate in them. 

+ The height to which the smoke has really 
been observed to rise is little more than two 
miles. 
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At Naples, the public prayers and the 
processions were continued on the 18th 
and the following days. The churches 
were crowded with unfortunate fugitives, 
who had there sought an asylum from the 
cold and the rain, or who wished to die 
in aholy place. But the crowds in them 
were so great, that those who happened 
to be at the extremity of the naves were 
unable to get out, especially at night. 
The pen revolts at the impure details. . . 
Infectious miasms filled the temples to 
such a degree that it was impossible to 
celebrate the mass in them. 

In Naples, upon that day, a singular 
spectacle was beheld. A numerous pro- 
cession of courtesans, with naked feet, 
hair cut short, a cord or a chain of iron 
upon the neck, passed through the streets 
of the city, preceded by a crucifix, to 
which these women had suspended their 
hair, as a testimony of the victory which 
they had gained over the works of the 
devil. These wretched women were 
clothed in rags, and were beatiag their 
faces, imploring aloud, in the midst of 
their sobs, the divine mercy. This lam- 
entable spectacle, writes a cotemporary, 
went home to the conscience of many 
hardened sinners, who were thus brought 
to repentance. 

However, along the shore, thousands of 
wretched people, who had escaped death 
and taken refuge.for the most part in the 
churches, saw themselves deprived of 
every resource. Their houses and lands 
were ruined, and, in their despair, de- 
prived of bread and work, they almost 
regretted being alive. The viceroy com- 
prehended the greatness and extent of the 
calamities, and sent on the morning of 
Friday, the 19th, two galleys and a large 
number of boats to collect those who 
found themselves deprived of every re- 
source, and to bring them to Naples. The 
Marquis de Campi and Don Francesco 
Salzado were commissioned for this ex- 
pedition. They left one galley and the 
boats at Torre del Greco, and, with the 
second galley, proceeded to Torre dell’ 
Annunziata. In that town, almost de- 
stroyed, they found only three men—two 
Capuchin friars and a servant of the 
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Prince of Botera, who was occupied in 
embarking the most precious effects of 
his master. The two Capuchins were 
taken on board the galley, which returned 
to Torre del Greco, There the most lam- 
entable spectacle presented itself. Per- 
sons were engaged in transporting upon 
the boats, amid groanings and cries of 
pain, a crowd of unfortinate persons, 
some having their feet burnt, others their 
hands, etc. Many’were dying, their 
bodies covered with frightful wounds. 
Besides these physical sufferings, those 
who had not been reached by the lava 
were bewailing, this one a father or a 
mother, that one a son, a daughter, or a 
sister. . . . The number of victims bur- 
ied under the lava, the ashes, the houses, 
and the churches has been estimated at 
2000. 

Upon that day there were collected 
along the coast, and brought to Naples, 
4000 unfortunate ones without an asy- 
lum, or who had fled their homes. Pri- 
vate charity was not wanting in this great 
calamity, and a number of generous per- 
sons took to their homes the poor refu- 
gees. After some days, their minds 
being a little tranquilized, the greater 
number of those who had fled to Naples, 
one after another, quit the city, where 
there remained not more than 2200 de- 
prived of all resources. A part were 
lodged at the lazaretto of St. Januarius, 
another part at the Hospital of the Pil- 
grims, and in the public schools, which 
were especially destined for the women. 
All these unfortunate beings were sup- 
ported by the care of the authorities and 
by private charity. The Chartreux fa- 
thers sent to them, until the end of Janu- 
ary of the next year, the time at which 
they were dismissed, one hundred loaves 
of bread and three barrels of wine each 
day.* 

While the Marquis de Campi and Don 
Salzado went by sea, the representative 


* In addition to these unfortunate people, 
the city of Naples, also, furnished food to six 
hundred persons without asylum, and who 
had taken refuge in the church of Santa Maria 
del Arco, 
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of the people, de Angelis, and several 
members of the Board della salute went 
by land to bury the dead bodies, from 
. which infection was feared, and to work 
at clearing the road. They were accom- 
panied by 150 sappers and 600 tanners, 
known for their vigor and boldness in 
danger. 

At the church of Santa Maria del 
Socéorso commenced the obstruction 
produced by the streams of muddy 
water. They worked with such ardor, 
with shovel and pick, that before night 
carriages could go as far as Resina. The 
lava of Granatello was still burning with- 
in, but its surface was cold. The inequal- 
ities were broken, and covered with earth 
and alluvial matter, establishing, by means 
of embankments, two ascents practicable 
for carriages. 

On the 19th, Vesuvius appeared to 
calm itself a little, and the clouds having 
disappeared from its summit, the great 
cone was seen with astonishment to have 
considerably diminished in height, at the 
same time that the upper crater had ac- 
quired enormous dimensions. On the 
next day the commissioners della salute 
and the men of the tannery returned to 
their laborious work. They divided them- 
selves into two bands, of which the one 
went toward Torre del Greco, and the 
other toward La Madonna del Arco, 
situated above the villages of San Sebas- 
tiano and Massa. The former had to 
restore, above Resina, the passage over 
four streams of lava, which had crossed 
the highroad. Within this short distance 
of half a league they had to bury more 
than 100 corpses. At Torre del Greco 
they had not many dead to bury, because 
they were almost all under the lava, the 
ashes, or the ruins. of the houses, where 
it was found prudent to leave them, 
through fear of infection ; but those which 
were not covered with earth inspired pity 
and a profound sadness. Some had their 
-legs caught in the lava, the body being 
convulsively thrown backward. Others 
were plunged almost entirely into the 
voleanic matter; bodies were seen con- 
torted, and countenances drawn up with 
suffering. There were those who, even 
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after death, held one another closely em- 
braced, and who were buried thus. But 
that which was horrible was the remoy- 
al of those bodies which were but part- 
ly burned, and which separated in frag- 
ments from the hardened lava 

The second band of workmen took the 
road to La Madonna del Arco, which was 
obstructed by enormous heaps of alluvial 
matter, ashes, stones, trees, and débris of 
all sorts. In spite of the storm, which 
raged part of the day, they worked with 
so much ardor that they reached the 
devastated village of St. Sebastiano, and 
buried in sixteen deep ditches a consider- 
able quantity of sheep drowned by the 
streams of water of the Wednesday pre- 
ceding. 

During the night, from Saturday to 
Sunday, five violent earthquakes came 
again in succession to disseminate terror, 
and to cause new injuries to buildings. 
On Sunday, the storm begun the day be- 
fore only increased. Notwithstanding 
the extreme violence of the gusts of wind, 
and some slight subterranean shocks, the 
commissioners della salute and the brave 
tanners continued their unfinished task. 
They worked all day, and, before night, 
they had succeeded in clearing the road 
from St. Sebastiano to the church of La 
Madonna del Arco, so as to allow the pas- 
sage of wagons. At the same time they 
continued to bury the dead; 44 were in- 
terred near the willage of Little Portici, of 
which not ten houses remained standing, 
the streams of muddy water having de- 
stroyed all the others as well as the 
church. On Monday, the works and the 
searches continued ; 95 victims more were 
buried, and a considerable number of 
animals, wild and domestic, which were 
found near Portici and Resina. Other 
human corpses were also found in the 
direction of La Madonna: del Arco, Som- 
ma, etc. 

Tuesday, the 23d, marked the first week 
elapsed since the beginning of the erup- 
tion. Vesuvius did not cease, under 
different forms, to send forth flames, 
smoke, ashes, and, at intervals, burning 
stones. The sandy materials thrown out 
by the volcano, containing caustic sub- 
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stances, covered and burned at the same 
time the leaves or the buds of the plants 
spared by the streams of water and of 
lava. The year following every place was 
blasted by sterility. 

On the 24th, a great storm, accompanied 
with violent rains, raged especially in the 
northern part of Campania. Numerous 
streams of water came down from the 
mountains of Lauro, Visciano, Avella, 
Arienzo, Arpaia, the Monte Vergine, 
streams which carried away the ashes 
with which Vesuvius had covered those 
mountains, and caused the greatest rav- 
ages. Those from Mounts Visciano and 
Lauro came to complete the filling up of 
the plain of Palina, which presented accu- 
mulations of materials of more than four 
metres in height. 

Some persons who, on that day, coming 
from La Pouille (the ancient Apulia) ar- 
rived at Marigliano, were twice covered 
with wet and sand which resembled the 
sand of the sea. The rain did not com- 
mence at Naples until the evening. On 
the 25th and 26th, the eruption continued 
without new incidents. On the 27th, a 
new plague, scarcity, threatened the cap- 
ital. Bread began to fail; the streams 
which turned the numerous flour-mills, 
especially near Torre dell’ Annunziata, 
were filled up, dried up, or turned from 
their courses. These facts having come 
to the knowledge of the Viceroy, he sent, 
notwithstanding the unfayorable condition 
of the sea, four galleys to Castellamare 
and to Gragnano, to have ground there 
the wheat with which, fortunately, the 
warehouses of the city were sufficiently 
provided.* 

On Sunday, a part of the edge of the 
great crater fell in, and on the same day 
alarge stream of water came down from 
Vesuvius with impetuosity, although no 
rain had fallen for some time. Many 
persons believe that that water came from 
the sea, through subterranean crevices, 
resulting from the earthquakes. There 
are persons who affirm that they saw in 


* There. still remained in the warehouses of 
the city 30,000 tomola of wheat. A tomolo 
was a little more than a bushel and a half. 
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the tracks of the stream sea-weeds, (alge) 
sea-shells, and cooked fish. The Prince 
della Torre does not admit this fact, and 
thinks that these persons were deceived. 
“ A mistake very excusable, (he naively 
remarks) since besides the other aisasters 
which had struck and stunned them, they 
were still blinded by the ashes and smoke 
which darkened the air.” That which 
contributed still to keep up this belief 
was the continual agitation of the sea. 

On the 29th, the noise of the subter- 
ranean boiling of the mountain could be 
distinguished, and the sea was very rough. 
Suddenly, a great noise, like that which 
the falling in of the whole cone might 
have produced, was heard as far as Na- 
ples, and some sailors, who were running 
along the coast, saw a body which they 
compared to an enormous beam, hurled 
from Vesuvius with such force that it fell 
near Marano; then a second similar body, 
sent in another direction, precipitated 
itself into the sea. The mountain covered 
itself with thick vapors and ashes, through 
which the fire, however, could always be 
seen. 

On the 80th, it was asserted that the 
odor of dead bodies was perceived at 
Torre del Greco. Upon examination it 
was ascertained that the odor proceeded 
from Vesuvius. On that day the ground 
was violently agitated. On the 31st, two 
new streams of water rushed down from 
the mountain, one toward Resina and the 
other toward Ottaiano. The water of 
them was warm and more clear, perhaps 
because the preceding streams had wash- 
ed the soil. It was remarkable that the 
weather was serene ; but the night follow- 
ing there arose a violent thunder-storm, 
and the year 1631 ended in the midst of 
peals of thunder. 

The year 1632 opened without bringing 
even the hope of approaching security. 
Vesuvius was continuing its work of de- 
vastation. On the 1st of January, the 
volcano, with subterranean noises, shot 
forth huge flames and a thick smoke toa 
considerable height. About four o'clock 
in the afternoon, an earthquake more 
violent still than those which had pre- 
ceded it was felt, and was followed shortly 
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after by an abundant shower of ashes, 
which continued until the next day at 
eleven o'clock. None like it had been 
seen since the 17th of the month preced- 
ing. These fine ashes especially affected 
the eyes. The next day another earth- 
quake, more violent than that of the day 
before, came to appall the Neapolitans. 
It seemed as if the whole city was going 
to tumble down. On the 7th, 
eighteen persons were assembled at Zhe 
Oak, a tavern between S. Sebastiano and 
La Madonna del Arco, when a stroke of 
lightning killed all of them. Braccini, 
who narrates the fact, leaves us in igno- 
rance whether the electric spark came from 
Vesuvius or from the clouds during a 
storm. 

The volcanic phenomena, varying in 

* kind and intensity, thus succeeded one 
another, with a gradual tendency to lull, 
during more than two months. On the 
8d of March, there occurred again a par- 
tial falling in of the edge of the large 
crater, and on the 22d of the same month 
a threatening of earthquakes. On the 12th 
of May, some slight subterranean shocks 
were again felt. 

The large cone, measured after the 
eruption by Braccini and two mathema- 
ticians, had been lowered 525 feet. It was 
before 200 feet higher than La Somma, 
and was found to have fallen 825 feet 
below it. The circumference of the crater, 
which, before the eruption, was not’even 
2200 yards, had attained the enormous 
extent of 5515 yards! * 

The cold of the winter of 1631-32 was 
extreme, except some days of sirocco at 
the beginning of the eruption. The sever- 
ity of the cold thus came, in this fatal 
year, to crown the miseries of the peo- 
ple. 


* According to Carafa, the crater after the 
eruption, presented a circumference of 2951 
paces, or nearly 5300 yards. Braccini, on 
the 13th of February, 1632, estimated this 
same circumference at four Italian miles, 
which would make 8100 yards. Between 
these extremes, we have given the preference 
to the number of 5515 yards, adopted by M. 
Scacchi. 
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We have presented the different phases 
of the great eruption of 1631, as well as 
the principal consequences which resulted 
from it. In order not to obscure our 
narrative, we have only sketched with a 
few rapid strokes the damages caused by 
the volcano; but our work would be in- 
complete if we did not present, in all its 
magnitude, the mournful picture of the 
devastations which desolated and ruined 
the country. 

That beautiful Campania, with its mild 
climate, its plains so fertile, its air so sa- 
lubrious, was nothing but a frightful 
desert, covered with lava, alluvial depos- 
its, ashes, and stones. Vegetation had 
entirely disappeared, destroyed, or cov- 
ered with sandy materials. A multitude 
of the dead bodies of animals were lying 
upon these gloomy plains, infecting the 
air with their putrid miasms; and, here 
and there, a little smoke, rising from the 
half-extinguished lava, alone gave an ap- 
pearance of motion to this vast plain of 
death. To the north of Vesuvius a veri 
table sea of three leagues in extent offered 
itself to the afflicted sight.* 

The ravages of which Torre del Greco 
was the victim, are already summarily 
known. Scarcely the third of the city 
remained standing. The parish church, 
those of S. M. del Carmine, 8. M. del 
Popolo, 8. M. del Rosario, that of the 
monks of Monte Vergine, of the convent 
of the Capuchins, were destroyed. Even 
the site of the two churches, del Carmine 
and del Rosario, in which about five hun- 
dred persons had met their death, and 
found an everlasting tomb, could not be 
discovered. The most of the houses had 
been torn from their foundations, or com- 
pletely covered with lava and ashes, to 


* The ashes accumulated in such abun- 
dance, that, in many places around Vesuvius, 
and as far as Ariano, twelve leagues from the 
volcano, they presented a thickness of from 
ten to twenty feet; and here we restrict our- 
selves to very moderate limits, since Mascoli 
relates that they reached the level of the 
roofs, At Naples, according tothe Duke della 
Torre, ashes rose to almost a palm (nearly ten 
inches) in height. 
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such an extent that their ruined roofs 
could scarcely be seen. The buildings 
and houses which had escaped total 
destruction were partly dismantled or 
cracked. 

Torre del Greco was a charming vil- 
lage of two thousand houses, and one of 
the richest of Italy. Besides the ruin of 
its houses and public buildings, it saw its 
lands devastated, their produce lost, and 
its harbor filled up forever. 

At Torre dell’ Annunziata, except the 
palace of Camillo Colonna, that of the 
Prince of Botera, and fourteen or fifteen 
houses, all the city was destroyed. As 
no plan or sketch of the place previous to 
the eruption of 1631 is extant, it is most 
probable, from the circumstances of its 
overthrow, that the town was situated a 
little to the west of its present position, 
and that in rebuilding it was gradually 
extended more to the east. Its almost 
complete destruction, mentioned by all 
the historians of the time, can not be ex- 
plained without attributing the ruin of a 
part of the houses. to the streams of mud, 
which is not impossible. The same ob- 
servation may, to a certain extent, be 
made in reference to Torre del Greco. 
The village of Bosco Tre Case was also 
entirely destroyed. 

The river, which turned numerous 
flour-mills near Torre dell’ Annunziata, 
was filled up, and its waters had disap- 


peared. The Sarno itself had been turned, 


from its course. At Resina, the whole of 
the large street di Pugliano, and the great- 
er portion of the neighboring lanes, were 
literally swallowed up by the lava.* The 


* The stream of lava which covered Resina 
and Granatello passed around the church of 
Pugliano, on both sides, and‘ closed up again 
before the door. A religious legend, which 
well characterizes the Campanian people, 
states that the Madonna di Pugliano struck 
With her foot the head of the stream, which 
divided; but that her shoe remained fast in 
the volcanic matter. It is maintained that, 
since that time, she has been shod only on 
one foot. 

The branch which laid waste Resina 
stopped before reaching the high road, al- 
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part of the village which borders on the 
main road to Naples escaped the disaster. 
Granatello, celebrated for its delightful 
gardens, and the beauty of its pome- 
granates, from which it derived its name, 
existed no more.* 

The third of Portici was destroyed by 
the muddy streams. The little church of 
S. M. delle Grazie, with the lower part of 
the new church which was building beside 
it, were carried away, with the exception 
of the clock-tower.t 

San Giorgio a Cremano was so laid 
waste by the lava, and the streams of 
water, that only the church and two 
houses remained standing. The lava 
stopped where now stands the villa Amo- 
retti; but the muddy waters extended 
their ravages nearly to the church of San 
Aniello, and, proceeding, at length fell 
into the sea in two large streams, be- 
tween the present harbor of Portici and 
Pietra Bianca, laying waste every thing 
in their passage, except the church of §S. 
M. del Soccorso of the Augustin fathers. 

In the villages of Massa, Pollena, and 
Trocchia, the greatest part of the houses 
were destroyed by the stream of mud, or 
crushed in by the weight of the ashes or 
of the stones which covered them. S. 
Sebastiano had suffered less. At S. Anas- 


though, according to Auldjo, it was extin- 
guished in the sea. 

* There, where at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the richest vegetation 
expanded itself—there, where the trees bent 
beneath the weight of their fruit, to-day 
nothing is seen but an arid and savage rock, 
which projects into the sea; and upon this 
sad promontory a fort, gray and gloomy, in- 
habited by convicts. . 

+ At the time of the eruption they were 
building a new and larger church beside the 
little parish church of 8 M. delle Grazie. 
The lower part, already finished, was also 
overthrown, and covered with the alluvial 
deposits. There remained standing only the 
little clock-tower, which still existed until 9 
few years since, and when the present vicar 
caused it to be demolished, notwithstanding 
the historic interest attaching to it. In 1633, 
they began the erection of the present church, 
at some distance from the ancient one, 
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tasio the ashes had crushed in two hun- 
dred houses, and more still at Somma, 
where many among them were entirely 
overthrown. 

But the populous market-town of Ot- 
taiano had especially to suffer in a cruel 
manner from the violence of the streams 
of water, the ashes, and the stones, rolled 
or hurled from the crater. A consider- 
able number of men,-and many flocks, 
were drowned ; entire forests of large oaks 
were carried away ; buildings were inun- 
dated, filled up, and, for the most part, 
fallen in. These streams repeatedly at- 
tacked this unfortunate town. Palma was 
filled with sand and ashes, and drowned 
m the waters. Nola received serious in- 
juries from the impetuous torrents, drift- 
ing the ashes, the trees, and the débris; 
and more than a hundred houses fell in. 
Cimitino and Lauro were half buried 
under the streams of mud. In this last 
locality a burning stone fell into the cel- 
lar of the Marquis di Lauro, there burst 
like a bomb, and set fire to it. Striano, 
S. Paulo, Marigliano, Cisterna, Pomigli- 
ano, Scisciano, Saviano, Brusciano, Cicci- 
ano, Avella, Vitigliano, were more or less 
laid waste by the water or the ashes. 

At Avellino, six leagues from Vesuvius, 
there fell, according to the authors of the 
period, large stones, which injured many 
houses. Forino, Montuolo, Monteforte, 
Tripalda, Serino, Brusciano, Solafra, etc., 
had to suffer greatly from the water and 
the ashes.* According to the historians, 
the ashes were twelve palms (ten feet) in 
depth at Ariano, twelve leagues from 
Vesuvius; and stones fell at Melfi, which 
is more than twenty leagues distant. In 
these inundations many persons, and a 
very large number of domestic animals, 
lost their lives. The plains were laid 
waste, and the product of the harvests 
lost. Mascoli estimates the wine de- 
stroyed in the cellars at 8000 tuns. 


* The inundations from which the com- 
munes. of Avellino, Atripalda, Serino, Voltu- 
rara, etc., suffered, were not produced by the 
waters of Vesuvius ; but undoubtedly the vol- 
cano contributed to them by the storms and 
rains, like floods, which the eruption brought 
on. 


of Vesuvius in 1631. 
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The violence of these formidable phe- 
nomena was such, that Ceraso mentions 
a stone thrown out by Vesuvius, near 
Somma, and which weighed not less than 
55,000 pounds. According to Recupito, 
another stone rolled by the water, near 
Nola, could not be moved by twenty oxen. 
Dr. di Martino estimates that the trees 
burnt or torn up by the roots, by the 
streams of lava or of mud, would have 
covered a space of ten square miles. The 
quantity of ashes and materials drifted 
by the streams of water was so great, 
along the coast, especially near Portici, 
that the shore was found to have gained 
upon the sea, at certain points, almost 
half a mile. According to Alzerio, at 
Torre dell’ Annunziata the lava also 
formed a promontory extending ‘a mile 
into the sea. 

The zone of the volcanic phenomena 
wasimmense. In the ancient Apulia, now 
La Capitanata, La Terra di Bari, and La 
Terra d’Otranto, in La Basilicata, and upon 
the neighboring mountains, to the light- 
ning and the fall of ashes and stones were 
added balls of fire, which burst in the 
air, sending forth a bright light. The ex- 
plosions and roarings of the mountain 
were heard at the distance of thirty 
leagues. In Calabria, Braccini states 
that flashes of lightning were seen in 
the air, and that a noise was heard like a 
great rolling of carriages; he adds, that 
,the earth trembled, and that the bright- 
ness of day was succeeded by a darkness 
like to that of a night without a moon 
and without stars. According to the 
same historian, the effects of the erup- 
tion were felt as far as Umbria and Tus- 
cany. 

Naples had to suffer cruelly from the 
consequence of all these disasters, not 
being able to receive longer, from all the 
region situated toward the south or the 
east, either wine or fruits, the products of 
the dairy, or meats, the sheep having per- 
ished in incalculable numbers. ll that 
country covered with lava and: alluvial 
deposits, or frightfully cut up by ravines, 
had become impracticable. The flour- 
mills had been destroyed, and the aque- 
duct Carmignano, which, for ten years, 
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had supplied a part of the city with po- 
table water, was stopped up, and its water 
was wasted. 

More than forty cities, towns, or vil- 
lages were laid waste by the catastrophe 
‘of 1681, and a large number were des- 
tined not to rise from their ashes for a 
long time. By an edict of the 26th of 
March, 1632, these communes were for 
the most part exempted from the fiscal 
taxes for five years. Ludicrous solici- 
tude! there was nothing more there to 


The number of victims of that mourn- 
fal eruption will never be known. The 
estimates of historians vary from four 
hundred to ten thousand persons. The 
former number is absurd, the latter is 
evidently exaggerated. It is generally 
agreed to adopt the number of four thou- 
sand for those who perished by the water, 
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the lava, or the falling of the houses. 
More than ten thousand animals, domes- 
tic or wild, were burned or drowned. The 
material losses were estimated at twenty 
millions of ducats, or nearly $19,000,000, 
an enormous sum for that time. 

Many inscriptions were engraved to 
perpetuate the memory of that event. 
There can be seen at Portici, upon the 
high road, at the corner of the street of 
Granatello, a long inscription in marble, 
which the viceroy, Don Emmanuel de 
Fonseca, Count de Monterey, caused to 
be placed there in 1632 ; and every year, 
on the 16th of December, after more than 
two centuries, there is still celebrated the 
solemn festival in which the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius occurs; a 
ceremony commemorative of the danger 
of destruction from which the city of 
Naples escaped. 


HUGO VAN GEEST. 


A TALE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


CHAPTER II. 


By the wall of the palace in which Mar- 
garet resided at Brussels stood, lost in rev- 
erie, as it seemed, a somewhat aged man. 
His clothing was poor. tall pointed hat 
covered hair that, in spite of the gray beard, 
had retained the deepest black, and the 
broad brim so shaded the countenance that 
in the closing evening it was impossible to 
descry its features. Had these features 
been seen in broad daylight, they would 
have occasionally expressed a cunning 
and deceit that contrasted wonderfully 
with the sombre earnestness which usually 
vailed them, and which was quite as re- 
pulsive. A dark-brown cloak entirely 
concealed the powerful figure, and only a 
practiced eye could perceive that this figure 
must have been magnificent when life’s 
spring and summer still shone on it, and 
must have exhibited a rare activity before 
the weight of want and years—perhaps of 


crime—had so shattered and bent it. Al- 
ready longer than an hour the figure had 
stood motionless in one and the same spot. 
It seemed to await some one here. Many 
of the passers-by cast a searching look, 
many an uneasy, many too a sympathetic 
one upon the form which recalled so ex- 
pressively the leaf-stripping fall and winter 
of life. The Spanish sentry who paced 
before the portal of the palace had for some 
time perceived the figure, but confined 
himself to sharp notice of it. Even to the 
old soldier, a longer scrutiny became un- 
comfortable. The man’s eye stared out 
upon the square, and took so little notice 
of all that happened that he was almost 
like an old statue. When the rosy evening 
faded and night began to extend her dark 
vail over the city, the busy life grew silent, 
the glimmering lights of the palace and 
the stately mansions that inclosed the 
square cast a ghostly twilight upon the 
place, for it seemed to the sentry that the 
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figure grew to an enormous giant, and fear 
stole over the iron heart of the veteran, 
who had looked into the pale face of death 
on so many a battle-field. His courage soon 
returned, however. More composed ex- 
amination whispered in his ear the suspi- 
cion that this singular man could be after 
no good. The soldier now stepped up with 
measured pace, and in a harsh tone com- 
manded his immediate withdrawal; but 
when the dear Castilian tones in unwonted 
purity fell on his ear, and he unexpectedly 
found a countryman in the stranger, his 
countenance and words became friendly, 
and he allowed the mysterious man to do 
as he would, since it was plain that his 
humor was not for conversation. Had it 
been a Netherlander, doubtless the hal- 
berd would have usurped the place of a 
finger-board. Leaving his dark country- 
man to himself, the sentry returned,shaking 
his head, to his post. Now when his inner 
spirit was no longer repressed by the 
throng and bustle of humanity, when his 
surroundings could no longer disturb him, 
his oppressed heart seemed desirous of 
relieving itself through a half audible solil- 
oquy. His eyes swept over the square, 
illuminated by the magic twilight, and not 
finding him they seemingly sought, soon 
closed, while a deep sigh struggled up from 
his heart. 

“Here,” said the man, and his sonorous 
voice seemed to tremble from inward 
emotion, “here I have stood, and the 
eyes of thousands were fixed upon me in 
joyful wonder. When with powerful hand 
[ controlled the horses, or performed some 
dangerous ‘feats, the fearing ‘Ach!’ was 
measured from many a swelling red lip, 
and many a lovely breast heaved more 
rapidly from interest. Now I stand here, 
bowed with age and want—nobody knows 
me—nobody loves me! Of those days 
nothing remains to me but memory, the 
martyring memory—and the wife, changed 
from a blooming angel into a weeping ma- 
tron. Ha! one more attendant have I, 
che fruit of my sowing—misery, poverty, 
disgrace!” He wildly seized his hair, as 
if to tear it from the head with his power- 
ful fist. He stood for a time bufied in 
silence. A dull pain wroughtin his breast. 
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The tall figure shrank and the head fel] 
slowly down upon the heaving bosom, 
“Not even the gift of charity for the beg. 
gar,” he continued. ‘Beggar! yes, that 
have I become! O Judge! thou dost mete 
out sentence terribly! Once I was a wel- 
come guest in these palaces. Then gold 
poured into my lap—now? Poor wife, thou 
didst bind thyself to a godless heart, and 
how gladly hadst thou often eaten a crust 
of bread, were it thine. And I—I tore thee 
out of thy peace, out of the comfort and 
prosperity of thy family, and led thee out 
into a wild, idle, abandoned life. Woe is 
me! Woe is thee! I deceived thee too!” 
His voice became weak, and tears fell to 
the ground, “Oh! that I could forget, that 
I could banish memory, which stares on 
me with its moist eye and dooms me to 
martyrdom !” 

He stopped—steps came nearer. His 
form raised itself expectantly. They soon 
passed further away, and again his figure 
shrank together. 

“Was it not here that Isaw Anna first? 
that heavenly wife of another—and was 
inflamed by a mad, criminal love? Yes, 
here I experienced the tortures of rejected 
passion; here all my arts were shattered 
by the purity of the noble woman; here 
I first obtained a belief in something 
great, noble in life! Oh! how soon I lost 
it! how soon the hellish powers again 
possessed me and led to deeds whose 
remembrance is dogging me to the grave, 
and will follow me as accusers before the 
Judge! From here I followed her in blind 
madness to Valenciennes, and there accom- 
plished the wicked deed, loading my con- 
science with a second forthwith. Why, 
why did I not obey the voice of my bet- 
ter feeling, when Franciska alone hovered 
round me like an angel? Why did I not 
give back the child that burning revenge 
had stolen, to the bleeding heart of the 
mother? It broke; and yonder awaits 
me a new accusation. Accursed greed 
of gold!” cried he, after a long pause, 
during which he was sunk in reverie. 
“ Accursed greed of gold,” cried he so loud 
that the sentry noticed it and came nearer, 
“that allowed me to sell the being whe 
alone could save me out of the shipwreck 
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of my life! Since then a curse follows me. 
Judas, Judas! sounds forever in my ear. 
0 death! Why dost thou not come to end 
the tortures of my existence ?” 

He beat his brow in wild despair. 

At this moment a rough voice called 
“Diego!” ‘Here I am,” the figure an- 
swered, and the caller approached. 

The old man now seemed a different 
being. All the recollections that had 
moved him so deeply appeared to have 
yanished; all the emotions that had rent 
his heart seemed stilled. Almost proudly 
he stood erect. Fastening his cold, quiet 
look on the new-comer, he said with a firm 
voice, from which every trace of the agita- 
tion of his soul was removed: 

“You have kept me waiting long.” 

“T have been in yon beer-house, for I 
had really forgotten that I sent you here,” 
said the rough voice of the same man who, 
m sailor’s garb, had so greatly enraged 
Noircarmes at the play. “Come quick, 
now, Alvarez,” continued he hastily, as 
the sentry drew near; “this is not the 
best spot to transact business like ours.” 

“But where will you go, Breughel ?” 
asked the old man. 

“No matter to me, only away from 
here—to your nest I think would be best.” 

“Remember that the others—” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Breughel, 
interrupting him, “the Rederyker? They 
scattered like the wind long ago. I assure 
you, if you took Diogenes’ lantern, you 
would not find one in Brussels!” 

“Have they gone?” asked Alvarez, but 
still standing ; ‘‘ you are not lying tome?” 

“Don’t ask me such questions, Alvarez, 
if you would count on me,” said the other 
angrily. ‘I tell you they are away, be 
satisfied with that.” 

“ And my wife, tell me, how is she ?” 

“She weeps, so that it goes through my 
heart; every tear falls like a live coal on 
my heart.” 

“Do you know why, man?” cried Al- 
varez violently, grasping Breughel by the 
shoulder. 

“T asked her, but she was silent.” 

“Noble woman !” cried Alvarez, “you 
suffer and bear without a word. Hear 
the horrible truth—she is starving,” said 
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he with trembling voice; ‘ she has eaten 
nothing to-day.” 

“Great God!” said Breughel, and a chili 
ran through his limbs; “and you can let 
her starve ?” 

“Have I any thing myself?” asked the 
old man with the coolness of despair. 

Breughel dragged him away with Sying 
feet, and when they came to the nook, near 
the bank of the Senne, where stood the 
miserable hut under whose roof Alvarez 
had a shelter, he pressed money into his 
hand, pointed to a baker’s shop, and hast- 
ened to the unfortunate woman. 

An old-fashioned, feebly-lighted lamp 
stood in the corner of the little room upgn 
a table, where also a Bible lay. A very 
poorly-clad woman sat before it and read, 
her tears falling on the book. A kind, 
soft countenance, but deeply moved by 
excessive grief, turned to the new-comer. 

“Have you come at last, Diego?” said 
she gently, and wiped her moist eyes. 

“He will soon be here, bringing bread 
and a refreshing drink,” said Breughel, 
greatly affected, as he took her hand. “TI, 
too, know the burden of misery and 
poverty,” said he; “he who helped me, 
who saved me and my children from the 
abyss, reaches his helping hand to you— 
Hugo Van Geest, the best heart that beats 
in the Netherlands.” 

The woman looked at him with an 
affecting expression. ‘Have you hun- 
gered, too?” 

“Yes,” answered Breughel, and the 
recollection moved him deeply. “ Yes, five 
children and a sick wife starving with 
me !” 

“But how was it with your heart, 
man?” asked the woman; “did you 
suffer from your own fault, or innocently 
bear the curse of fate ?” 

“Praise God, innocently!” said Breu- 
ghel with emotion. 

“Well for you; then was your mis- 
fortune gentle and your burden light,’ 
continued she; ‘‘ but,” and she pointed to 
her heart, “‘if a voice speaks there, ‘Thou 
reapest as thou hast sown,’ then, ah! 
then—” 

“Poor woman!” said Breughel, and 
seized her hand; “if you have sinned, 
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deep penitence speaks in your words ; the 
contrite are forgiven ; the Lord sends you 
aid through good men.” 

“Thank you for this word of sympathy. 
Ah! you have bestowed much by it. I 
was just reading of the prodigal son. He 
too had deeply grieved the father; but 
he lived —the father forgave him. Do 
you believe that the penitent are pardoned 
above ?” 

“ Believe the word that you read; it is 
Jesus’ word, God’s word, which liveth and 
abideth forever,” he responded. Hercoun- 
tenance shone. At that moment Alvarez 
entered with food and drink. He looked 
at both with astonishment. 

“How are you so cheerful, Franciska, 
my poor wife?” Her face became almost 
blissful. She sank on Diego’s breast and 
said, “‘ Would that I died now, Diego ; it 
is long since you were so loving to me.” 

Breughel, though unspeakably affected 
by the scene, bade them eat. The old 
people sat.down. The food tasted so 
sweet after the long fasting, but nothing 
greedy could be observed. Breughel 
watched them sharply. To an artist this 
was a welcome opportunity for a study 
from nature, and he never let such escape 
him unprofited. 

After their necessities had been thus 
supplied, Breughel began : 

“T come to you. to-day, commissioned 
by Van Geest.” 

“Oh! tell me, has the noble youth es- 
caped ?” the woman broke in. 

“T trust he has,” Breughel continued, 
“He sends you this purse as an indem- 
nity, and bade me warn you pressingly 
to leave the city immediately, for he fears 
you would not be safe here.” 

Diego let his hand fall. ‘ Breughel,” 
said he; “an inner voice which led me 
here holds me here, and now shall I fly? 
Tell me where, with my sick wife!” 

“To La Gauchére, to Van Geest. He 
mvites you there. There only are you 
safe; asa stranger, you would else hardly 
escape Granvelle’s hands.” 

Diego sunk into gloomy musing. 

“No,” said he at length firmly; “to La 
Gauchére, I can not, shall not go. I re- 
main here,” 
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“That you dare not do,” cried Breughel 
anxiously. ‘Would you make him un- 
happy who would shield the days of your 
old age from want, when he takes such a 
special interest in you ?” 

Diego sighed deeply. ‘Oh! if he knew 
me,” said he to himself, ‘he would curse 
me. God keep me from doing that!” re- 
turned he aloud to the painter; “sooner 
would I submit to the rack, till the last 
member of this old body had been torn 
from its place.” 

The woman trembled at these words, 
and held her hands before her eyes in 
horror. 

“To such an anatomical experiment may 
it never come; meanwhile, if you assuredly 
will not leave the city, come to my hun- 
ble house. You can be my color-mixer, 
and thus remain concealed. Were Hugo 
only safe |” 

“Have you, then, any doubt of his secu- 
rity?” asked Alvarez anxiously. 

“Indeed, I am not entirely free from 
concern, for Noircarmes, his most imbit- 
tered enemy, recognized his voice, and he 
will neglect no means of revenge. Still, let 
us hope for the best.” 

It was decided that the old people should 
move to Breughel’s, who lived in a retired 
street on the further side of the city. But 
this plan was in the mean time frustrated. 
Franciska fell sick in the night. Want had 
so disordered her body, that the indulgence 
in strong food after long fasting was detri- 
mental to her weakened constitution. 

The morning looked sunny and clear 
through the tall windows into the closet 
of Cardinal Granvelle, who, in tasteful 
house-costume, had just risen from his de- 
votions. His whole being was in visible 
agitation. Easily roused, ambitious, see- 
ing in the whole world only masters and 
slaves, and reckoning himself among the 
former, all others among the latter—the 
occurrences of the previous day had been 
the occasion of his most burning rage. At 
his command Noircarmes and Mansfeldt 
had hastened out with the troopers to cap- 
ture the Rederyker. The frustrating of 
this plan had raised his anger to frenzy. 
Sleep had deserted him; his prayers had 
not pacified him. All the spies of Brus- 
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sels waited on his nod; already on the 

vious evening all had been put in mo- 
tion, but had not found a single trace, for 
the participators had been paid by Breu- 
ghel in the tent, and had scattered them- 
selves on all sides through the suburbs, 
except Diego, whom the suffering condition 
af his wife and his pressing poverty had 
xept in Brussels. The cardinal raged in 
his closet. That caricature, which had 
been affixed’ to the public buildings, in 
order to give it notice, was only too fresh 
in his thought, and now came this out- 
rageous grievance. His enemies had con- 
cealed themselves so cunningly in the 
darkness of secrecy, that all his pains to 
discover them had been fruitless. This 
ill-success of his plans for revenge but ex- 
cited him the more. 

His chamberlain now announced “ Al- 
bert of Noircarmes, lord of St. Aldegonde.” 
The cardinal, hoping to get some light upon 
the scenes of yesterday, bid him be wel- 
come. 

Noircarmes entered. ‘‘ You bring sure 
intelligence,” cried Granvelle. ‘I see it 
in your countenance, young man!” 

“Would to God I could give your emi- 
nence undoubted certainty!” said Noir- 
carmes; ‘but the reports would not be so 
undoubted to a tribunal as they are to me; 
for I would set my life upon it that the 
villainous clown was no other than Hugo 
Van Geest.” 

“T am entirely of your opinion, young 
friend,” responded the cardinal familiarly. 
“That young fellow’s presumption is 
boundless. He relies so firmly upon Mar- 
garet’s favor, that he seems himself unas- 
sailable. " He is deceiving himself. Gran- 
velle has the will and the power to crush 
even Margaret’s favorites, if they dare to 
injure him. Where is Van Geest ?” 

“In Valenciennes,” answered Noir- 
carmes. 

“Not here then ?” asked Granvelle. 

“He has been absent for some days, in 
Valenciennes, they say; but can not this 
be only a trick to divert suspicion from 
himself? He is cunning, my lord cardinal ; 
that you know from that caricature affair.” 

“That, too, was without doubt his work,” 
responded the cardinal, “and yesterday’s 
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his Jast, believe me for that.” He strode 
wildly back and forth. Within him raged 
all the hostile passions of which his heart 
alone was capable. After a little time he 
remained standing before Noircarmes, who 
during this interval had also listened to 
his own thoughts. 

“Will youdo mea service, young friend ?” 
asked the cardinal. 

“Yours to command, with good and 
blood,” said Noircarmes. 

“ Granvelle will not forget that,” said he 
with patronizing mien. 

“Well, then, hasten secretly to Valen- 
ciennes, and bring me certain intelligence 
of Van Geest’s arrival, as well as his doings 
there. Go as quickly as you can; my 
gratitude shall await you.” 

Noircarmes gladly consented to carry 
out the cardinal’s plan. Already he fan- 
cied himself raised to high honor through 
this man of power, and ambition bound 
itself to hate in his heart. Both spurred 
him to haste. ‘ 

Granvelle looked after him with a wicked 
laugh. ‘Go off now,” said he; “you are 
fettered now by pride, but I will chain 
you. You too were as they all, the proud 
men who plume themselves on their birth, 
had not the rage of disappointed love pos- 
sessed you. But the power of a low fellow, 
whom merit has made your equal, shall 
humble you; you too, proud Orange, as 
you labor for my ruin. See to it, who 
falls first, you or 1? And when I have 
trodden you all in the dust; when I shall 
stand victorious at the goal of power that 
shines before my spirit, then I will triumph 
over you—then you shall feel my whole 
might; yes, the scorn and contempt of 
one whom you dared to reproach with his 
low origin! Philip of Spain knows you— 
and Philip of Spain,” said he, laughing 
scornfully, ‘is in Granvelle’s hand. Gran- 
velle is king, and Philip is the weak tool 
in Granvelle’s hand, But I must slyly 
approach my mark. Margaret—that 
woman—ha! she must herself condemn 
him whom she loves, and I will speak his 
sentence,” 

He called his chamberlain. His coun- 
tenance lighted up. He dressed. The 
litter was brought, and entering it with 
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the mien of modesty and real care, he was 
borne to the palace of the Stadtholderess, 

Margaret had been already informed by 
Count Mansfeldt of all, except that her 
favorite was suspected of having a share 
in it; indeed, of being the author of the 
scene, which now placed all Brussels in 
stormy commotion. 

Her first words to the cardinal were on 
this subject. She repressed the laugh- 
ter which threatened to break forth, when 
she saw his wild rage; but her counte- 
nance soon took another expression when 
the cardinal said boldly to her that she 
had cherished a viper in her bosom ; Hu- 
go Van -Geest was the author of that 
spectacle. And yet more earnest did she 
become when she first understood the full 
signification of those allegorical person- 
ages, and saw herself even held up to the 
ridicule of the populace. An injured wo- 
man seldom forgives. Margaret was in- 
dignant, but she defended Van Geest most 
warmly. She saw plainly that an exam- 
ple must now be made, as the cardinal 
demanded. And she sent for the Presi- 
dent Viglius, in order to consult with 
him. 

The venerable man appeared immedi- 
ately, and to him Margaret set forth the 
cardinal’s proposition. He too was in 
favor of the most thorough investigation 
and exemplary punishment ; but he grew 


pale when he learned the accusation’ 


against the son of his cherished friend. 

“Tt can not be, for his father’s blood 
flows in his veins,” he cried, with flash- 
ing eyes. ‘“ Hugo is young and wild 
too; but I have followed him in all his 
doings with the eye of a strict father, and 
I have never found him in wicked ways. 
I must insist,” he concluded, “upon so 
strict an investigation that the humbling 
suspicion is entirely removed from this 
innocent youth.” 

The decision was made, and proper or- 
ders given. 

Margaret now permitted Montigny to 
enter. He was Hugo’s friend, and, since 
Van Geest was absent, could give certain 
intelligence as to his place of sojourn. 
Montigny spoke warmly for his friend. 
He sought as far as possible to turn away 
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the suspicion from him ; but it was in 
vain with the cardinal, who had a secret 
ground of dislike to Hugo—his passion 
for Clara. Margaret and the president 
deemed him innocent; not so the cardi- 
nal. He was determined to arrest him, 
and cast him into the dungeon of the In- 
quisition, even if Margaret should not as- 
sent to it, since there his hand was free 
to do as he would. ; 

Over Van Geest’s head this storm gath- 
ered ; and he in the merry mood of youth 
had no forebodings. He had hastened to 
La Gauchére; and amused himself in the 
chase when La Grange was not with him, 
who was his preceptor and warmest 
friend—a clergyman from Valenciennes, 
devoted to Protestantism with all the 
warmth of his soul, whose instruction 
had fascinated Hugo, and awakened in 
him the liveliest enthusiasm. He did not 
imagine how near his dangerous enemy, 
the revengeful Noircarmes, was. The lat- 
ter had made his inquiries, and darted 
swift as an arrow back to the cardinal, to 
inform him that Van Geest had not ar- 
rived in Valenciennes until the day after 
the exhibition of the Rederyker. 

This was glad news for the cardinal; 
but with it came the intelligence that one 
of the playing fraternity had been discov- 
ered—an old Castilian—in an ale-house 
of Brussels, and immediately dragged 
from the bed of his distressed and dying 
wife into the dungeon of the Inquisition. 

Quickly the secret order was given by 
Granvelle to arrest Van Geest at La Gau- 
chére, and bring him privately to Brus- 
sels, to the same dungeon. 

La Grange was with the yéuth when 
the cardinal’s familiars took him, fettered 
him, and made off toward Brussels with 
him. The preacher was ready to offer 
opposition ; the peasants of the village 
waited only for a wink to attempt the res- 
cue, but Hugo forbade it. He could only 
whisper in La Grange’s ear, “Tell the 
painter, Breughel, in Brussels.” He then 
submitted with quietude and presence of 
mind to his fate, hoping for release so 
soon as his imprisonment was generally 
known. And so soon as Breughel, the 
trusty, heard of the misfortune, so soon 
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as Margaret was aware of it, it must come 
to this, he thought, Besides, as a free 
Netherlander, he could protest against 
every sentence that was not passed by the 
council of state. One thing only lay 
heavily on his heart—Clara—her terror. 
He did not know that she was already 
aware of the suspicion; did not imagine 
that she had wept through many a night 
on his account, ever praying to heaven for 
his deliverance out of the danger that 
threatened him. 

She had been deeply agitated when 
Margaret told her of the cardinal’s accu- 
sation against Van Geest. She knew him 
better than all of them, and hence she 
had a lively conviction that he had taken 
part in the play of the Rederyker ; only 
she could not believe that he had intro- 
duced Margaret into the mocking proces- 
sion. She thought she knew his open, 
noble heart too well for that. What then 
had the maiden in this heavy hour but 
tears and prayers ? 

How she awaited with beating heart 
the time when Breughel should come to 
give her instruction in drawing. He was 
trustworthy, for he had brought and 
carried the message of their love. He 
knew every step of Van Geest’s ; from 
him she could and must expect the truth. 
In painful expectation she sat, while the 
hours tolled too lazily, At last the wish- 
ed-for one approached, and — Breughel 
did not come. Another passed, and still 
he did not come. The sun withdrew to 
the other hemisphere, and Breughel, who 
had always met his engagements so punc- 
tually, rémained away. A weighty hin- 
derance must have interposed. What could 
it be other than Van Geest’s fate? A 
thousand torturing fancies followed. No- 
where could she find rest ; even her tears 
would not flow. 

Margaret saw her darling’s pain. She 
knew their love, but she had never yet 
torn away the enchanting vail of secrecy 
from it, Now it must be done. Upon 
the heart of her friend—that heart moth- 
erly to her at least—the loving maiden 
found her tears again, Her secret was 
told, and comfort first soothed her spirit 
when Margaret promised pardon and pro- 
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tection, even should Hugo himself be 
guilty. Her héart beat more calmly, but 
the grief and pain was not ail gone, for 
she thought, perhaps even now he is in 
prison in the deep dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition, where no ray of heaven's light en- 
ters. Imagination, so vivid in a loving 
soul, painted for her such extravagant pic- - 
tures of horror that she made torments 
for herself. 

The next day Breughel again failed to 
come. The noble man had something 
greater now to do. He took Diego’s suf- 
fering wife into his own house; and the 
gentle, pious soul who was his own wife 
joined with him in undertaking the fidel- 
ity and self-sacrifice involved in this new 
care. 

Thus engaged La Grange’s message 
found him, and it fell on him like a thun- 
derbolt. -He had often dissuaded the 
thoughtless youth from carrying out the 
plan; but still, in the recklessness of his 
own mood, was only too much inclined to 
such things; was actually the author, too, 
of that caricature, which had undermined 
the cardinal’s authority quite as much as 
it had excited his rage. He saw the abyss 
which opened before Van Geest, from 
which ie must attempt to save him, 

He was not long in doubt over the 
choice of means. His wife undertook 
alone the care for the unfortunate wo- 
man; and he hastened to Orange, to Eg- 
mont, to Horn, and Montigny, to inform 
them of this new stroke of arbitrary 
power, and to summon them to the rescue 
of the youth, whom they all loved, before 
the cardinal’s revenge had crushed him 
with. iis tiger-claws. 

Into one of those dungeons, whose hor- 
ror is sufficiently described when they are 
called .the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
Hugo Van Geest had meanwhile been 
brought in the darkness of night. The 
cardinal’s instructions had not prepared 
the most favorable reception for him ; 
and, loaded with chains, like the common- 
est criminal, he was given, in the dark, 
cold, damp vault, time to repent a deed to 
which youthful spirits, burning love for 
his country, and hate for her oppressor, 
had enticed him. 
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Where he was Breughel did not know, 
but supposed he must be already in Brus- 
sels. 

It was the noblest and most influential 
men of the nation to whom Breughel an- 
nounced Van Geest’s arrest. The warm, 
enthusiastic language which flowed from 
his lips was not necessary to interest 
them for his friend. If Van Geest were 
too youthful, too fiery, indeed, to be reck- 
oned a familiar friend by the reserved, 
earnest Prince of Orange, yet Orange did 
not mistake the solid part of his charac- 
ter, nor the just hopes which the nation 
could place on him in the moments of 
danger and need. He therefore took a 
warm interest in the youth, who had 
shown rare courage already in France, 
where he served as a volunteer under the 
banner of the Protestants. But this new 
tyranny of Granvelle’s especially roused 
him. 

For a long time the Counts of Horn and 
Egmont had been, with Orange, Granvelle’s 
bitterest enemies. Some time previously 
they had joined in a report to the king 
concerning the dangerous condition of the 
Netherlands. They had sketched most 
powerfully the hatred against the cardi- 
nal, shown sufficient reasons for it, and 
urged his removal. Philip knew too well 
what a jewel his crown possessed in Gran- 
velle, to accede to the demands of the 
counts and the prince. He hated them. 
He looked upon them as the most dan- 
gerous opponents of his plans, and their 
complaint was in his eyes only a sufficient 
recommendation of the cardinal. They 
saw their plans frustrated. They saw 
Granvelle rise in the favor of his master, 
just to the degree he rose in the hatred 
of the Netherlands. Ther they took the 
decisive step. Although they remained 
near the court, they walked together out 
of the council, declaring that since they 
knew no other means of healing the con- 
suming wounds of their country than the 
assembling of the Estates, and to de- 
mand this was not permitted them, they 
would temporarily withdraw from the 
council, since to remain there as the tools 
of Granyelle was not allowed them either 
by their honor or their sense of duty. 
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From that time on the people deemed 
them their deliverers; the nobility, hat- 
ing Granvelle, deemed them their leaders, 
and more and more closely were both 
drawn to them, Their disposition toward 


_Granvelle, and that ominous jest at an 


entertainment of Grobandonk’s, where 
they placed on their servants, as part of 
their livery, a fool’s cap of black cloth, 
which was explained to mean a cardinal’s 
hat, gave an oceasion to the people to be- 
gin to talk openly against the common 
enemy, and encouraged them to attack 
him with every weapon of satire and wit, 
Knowing this well, they willingly became 
advocates for Van Geest, although they 
had relinquished their rights as counsel- 
ors of state. 

Margaret of Parma was astonished 
when these three stadtholders were an- 
nounced. She knew nothing as yet of 
Van Geest’s arrest and incarceration. 
She had only been informed concerning 
that of the’Spaniard Diego. Now entered 
Orange, Horn, and Egmont, Knights of 
the Golden Fleece, the provincial stadt- 


holders, the men she was wont to fear, - 


and on their countenances she read a 
jeremiad. 

Briefly, powerfully, and sharply Orange 
spoke about Granvelle; disclosed to Mar- 
garet what they had long known—her 
tutelage to the cardinal; how he para- 
lyzed her steps behind her back, and 
sought to maintain with her the illusion 
that she ruled, while he was sole regent 
of the land, and, by occupying the official 
positions through his creatures, had a 
mightier arm than she. He showed from 


many facts that Granvelle always acted’ 


under secret instructions from Madrid, of 
which he was himself the sole author, 
through his cunning and his power over 
King Philip. 

This address of Orange gave Margaret 
an insight into so many an enigma that 
the scales fell from her eyes, and she felt 
deeply the truth of what he said; but 
how astonished was she when at last, as 
the most striking proof of his statement, 
he informed her of the imprisonment of 
Van Geest, and implored her most urgent- 
ly to interest herself for the victim; and 
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if he were guilty, to bring the action pro- 
perly before the council of state. Lastly, 
he demanded again most earnestly, in the 
name of the nation, the speedy removal 
of Granvelle. 

The duchess now stood like a statue 
before the three lords, and knew not what 
she should say. She still doubted whe- 
ther the cardinal. had been so bold as to 
take this step; but the confident assur- 
ance of the prince irritated her against 
this arbitrary act of one who became 
more odious to her every moment, especi- 
ally as she recognized his predominance, 
and consequently her own degradation. 
She promised the lords the entire fulfill- 
ment of their request, and dismissed them 
very graciously. 

In the full ebullition of her anger she 
entered her closet. A suppressed sob fell 
on her ear, and drew her into the adjoin- 
ing apartment whence it came. There 
stood the trusty Breughel before the 
weeping Clara, in the act of telling her 
the sad fortune of her lover. He shrank 
not when Margaret entered, and her look 
' still flaming with anger fell upon him. 
Here it concerned the noble preserver of 
himself and his; and feeling this, his cour- 
age grew. 

Margaret asked the cause of Clara’s 
tears. She could not answer, but pointed 
to Breughel. 

“Will you permit me, most gracious 
lady,” he asked, “to tell the reason of this 
sorrow ?”” 

Margaret nodded assent. 

. Then the painter’s eye brightened, and 

his heart, his grateful heart, spoke for 

’ Van Geest with an enthusiasm which fas- 
cinated Margaret. 

“Van Geest has in you a defender that 
I could wish for every one arraigned, 
though he were not so innocent as Hugo 
is,” said she, laying her hand kindly upon 
the man’s shoulder. 

“Should I not speak for the noblest 
man that draws breath in the Nether- 
lands,” continued Breughel with growing 
weal, “My heart is his, and my life; for 
he saved me, my wife and my children, 
from starvation ; when we all lay sick, 
-brought into my hovel the most skifled 
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assistance, and laid on me a debt of grat- 
itude which I can never repay. O gra- 
cious lady !” he cried, “‘ you do not know 
his heart — how great and noble it is! 
Though he did err in taking part in that 
play of the Rederyker.” 

“How ?” asked Margaret, while her 
face grew pale, and her brow gathered in 
dark, threatening folds. ‘“ How? was 
Hugo, then, there, and held me up to ridi- 
cule ?” 

But Clara fell before her, and caught 
her knees imploringly ; and, following her 
example, the painter bent before her. 

“T have never kneeled before a human 
being,” said he solemnly, “ but now I, 
thus prostrate, beseech you pardon the 
youthful folly! You he has never at- 
tacked — God is my witness !— never ! 
Some one has woefully deceived you.” 

Margaret’s heart, still moved by Breu- 
ghel’s narrative, was entirely disarmed by 
the sight of these kneeling ones and thé 
painter’s words. She raised Clara, and: 
threw her arms about her; while she 
made signs to Breughel that he should 
stand up. 

“Were you present, master ?” asked 
she. 

Breughel admitted it. 

“Then tell me the whole proceeding— 
openly, truly, without varnish. Have 
you understood ?—truly, the truth I will, 
I must hear!” 

Breughel bowed in assent. Without 
ornament or accessory he now narrated 
the whole; and when he had ended, she 
could scarcely restrain her laughter. 

“Though the affair be so reckless and 
so punishable, yet there is too much 
pointed wit in it to avoid laughing,” said 
she. “I thank you, master, for your infor- 
mation, and give you my princely word 
that no evil shall befall your benefactor. 
He has other protectors, who, though they 
may rank higher than you, do not excel 
youin worth. Hugo is guilty,” said sho 
to Clara; “and were he my son, I dare 
not allow his deed to pass without pun- 
ishment. Still trust me, my Clara, and 
dry your tears.” 

She dismissed Breughel, and repaired 
to the audience-hall, where she expected 
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old Viglius. Clara sank upon her knees, 
thanking God forthe ray of light that had 
fallen’ upon) her disconsolate soul, and 
commended: her beloved to his fatherly 
protection. 

Viglius appeared. Margaret disclosed 
to him what had transpired; and even he, 
warm in his friendship, must censure this 
step of the cardinal’s. . But Hugo’s com- 
plicity pained him deeply. 

“Tt is true,” said he sadly, “he must 
suffer punishment. ‘The attacks upon 
thé government are too bitter; and such 
an example of leniency would work too 
deleteriously upon the nobility and peo- 
ple,to: whom hitherto only a point of 
union was lacking, in order to know their 
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power. Meanwhile we must act with dis. 
cretion, All Brussels is in a. condition 
that, might. soan be termed.revolt. I no- 
ticed everywhere knots of burghers talk- 
ing violently, and I dare not, repeat the 
curses which are heaped upon Granvelle.” 

Both then considered the affair, and it 
was not until two hours afterward that 
Viglius left the duchess. She then with- 
drew with her private secretary, Thomas 
Armentbras, and before midnight called 
for her twelve strokes from the towers of 
Brussels, he was on his journey to Ma- 
drid, with Margaret's last words ringing 
in his ear, “All depends on your specd; 
80 give wings to your travel!” 


(70 BE CONTINUED.) 


THE, ROSE-BUD IN GOD'S GARDEN. 


Tue world’s a goodly garden, 
Where souls are plants and flowers, 
And smiles and tears commingle, 
Like fickle suns and showers. 


The Heavenly Gardener watcheth 
The colors as they bloom, 

And lingers where the odars 
Of rarest blossoms come. 


¥et judgeth not with mortals 
Of fragrance, grace, or fame; 
For pride in. pomp he.seeth, 
In love the holiest claim. 


One morn a gentle Rose-bud 
Was drooping on its stem, 
Too meek amidst the roses 
To touch their garments’ hem. 


Amidst their wealth of incense 
Its fragrant heart congealed, 
And, like a vailed nun, worshiped 

In beauty unrevealed. 


“ My eyes,” it sadly muses, 
“ Must never view the world, 
While Innocence, distrustful, 
Lies in. my heart, close-curled.” 


The Gardener caught the secret 
Borne on a passing breeze; 

Then bade the zephyr whisper 
A message through the trees, 


To tell the rain and sunshine, 
Disporting in blithe play, 

To smite the timid Rose-bud 
As gently as they may. 


“What mean these soft caresses ?’’ 
The Rose-bud doth begin, 

“What mean these wooing voices 
Entreating, ‘Let us in’ ?” 


“May I be meek and lowly, 
With all my colors shown ; 
And if my heart uncloses, 
Will Innocence have flown ? 


“But oh! if I shall venture 
A vision broad and free, 
Will gazing boldly heavenward 
Insure humility ?” 


One silken leaf unfolding, 
Tts crimson pennon threw 

Out to the light—another— 
Till all its banners flew. 


The dewy lids of morning 
Distilled their crystal tears, 

Which seemed liketheaven’s anointing, 
To quiet all its fears, 


Soft in its blushing bosom 
The morning zephyr breathed, 
And lines of golden glory 
The sunbeams round it wreathed. 
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The garden air new burdens ) How service sweetens worship, 
. Of incense bore away, How work is Love’s repose ! 


Which bees and birds and children 
Thought sweetemthings than they. 


But, oh! the flower knew only, 
When first its incense rose, 


And when, life’s season ending, 
The Rose’s spirit fled, 

The bees and birds and children 
Lamented it was dead. 
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THE STUDY OF MODELS IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


Ir is demanded in this stirring period of 
the world that every thing be directly and 
obviously practical. What shall a man 
do? is the great question of the time: 
what one shall think, or whether he shall 
think at all; what course of speculative 
inquiry he shall take; what patient re- 
searches in any direction he shall prose- 
cute, it is imagined is of comparatively 
little moment; unless a result is to be 
reached which bears directly on the actual 
business of life. That men should study 
merely for the pleasure it affords, or pur- 
sue inquiries with long and painful dili- 
gence, just to see whither they will lead, 
isnow likely to be scouted as a folly not 
to be. patiently endured. If good old 
Thomas Aquinas, the angelic doctor of the 
thirteenth century, and his redoubtable 
antagonist, Duns Scotus, were now to rise 
again and resume their admired scholastic 
labors, the rushing multitudes of busy 
men might be expected to trample them 
to death in the onward pressure and to set 
up the ponderous folios for their grave- 
’ stones. How far this is well we are not 
going to decide. Enough that it is so, and 
that neither orator noressayist may forget 
the temper of the age, or venture to speak 
~t write without aiming at something use- 

We take, therefore, as our present theme 
a subject eminently practical, and vo those 
who desire improvement, full o‘ interest. 
The study of models in-litere ure and art 
4s a means of self-culturr—this is our 
topic. We include bot’. literature and 
art, because the same principles substan- 
tially apply to both. Our course of 
thought and illustration will, however, 





stand related 
ature, 

But why speak on such a theme to us,? 
we hear some of our readers ask—since we 
are not students in arts or letters either. 
No? Thencertainly weare wrong. But stay 
a moment. Are they alone entitled to be 
called students who are exclusively devot- 
ed to letters or to art? Is the name only 
applicable to those who are enrolled on the 
catalogues of universities, and give them- 
selves to learning and taste as the sole 
business of their lives? It would seem 
most natural to define a student to be one 
who studies, no matter where he is; and 
the laborer, the mechanic, the farmer, the 
tradesman, and woman moving in the 
sphere of domestic life, may all be stu- 
dents if they will, as truly as those to 
whom study isa profession, This is a 
high distinction of our time. Every young 
person, growing up amidst the surround- 
ings of our Christian civilization and en- 
joying the average advantages, is bound 
to acquire the habit early and to carry it 
through life, of studying, for self-culture, 
the forms of truth and beauty which, in 
nature and in the works of human thought 
and genius, surround him every) day, 
Some may be able to redeem more time, 
and some less, for self-improvement ; but 
all may redeem some. We can not think, 
therefore, that we really.err in addressing 
those who have had the benefit of schools, 
academies, and even colleges in many cases, 
and who are surrounded with books, pic- 
tures, statues, and edifices which embody 
the knowledge and. skill of the noblest 
minds, as if they were actually. students. 
Since all such ought to be, it-may fairly 


more especially to liter- 
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be presumed that at least a good propor- 
tion of them are. You already have ac- 
cess to good libraries, and will be likely to 
see, if you have not yet seen, specimens 
of the works of some of the great artists. 
You may be able, at some time, to visit 
the richest collections of your own and 
other lands. It will be your own fault 
if you do not, by due attention to what 
others have well done, gain intellectual 
impulse, refinement of perception, and ex- 
alted conceptions of what may be achieved. 


But we advance now from the student 
to the objects to be studied. What, then, 
are models? In what sense are the works, 
whether in art or letters, to which the 
world by common consent has assigned 
the highest place, to be received as such ? 
It will probably be found that the views 
of many are not entirely clear in relation 
to this matter. Itis certainly quite natu- 
ral that the young, at least, should, at the 
outset, fall into the error of supposing that 
the great works which all alike applaud, 
are to be regarded as being perfect; or, at 
least, as approximating so nearly to per- 
fection, that practically they might be so 
considered. Those more advanced, know 
better than this, perhaps, while yet they 
might find it difficult to state without 
reflection precisely how they do regard 
them. But if it be not clearly understood 
in what sense the works whose claim to 
immortality has been established, should 
be received as models, there must needs 
be perplexity, or error, and not unlikely 
both, in the attempt to derive advantage 
from them. How can this or that work 
be taken as a model—the question will 
arise—while, however great its merits, 
sound criticism, when she sits in careful 
judgment on it, pronounces it in certain 
respects defective ? 

The truth will be found to be that no 
work in any department either of litera- 
. ture or art, deserves to be considered a 
perfectly faultless model. The highest ef- 
forts of human genius have not reached 
absolute perfection. A work becomes en- 
titled to a place among those that are 
ranked as models, when it exhibits excel- 
lence sufficiently eminent and peculiar to 


raise it decidedly above most others in the 
same line of intellectual effort. Hence -it 
may happen that two authors in the same 
department may both be worthy to be 
studied and admired as models, while yet 
they are exceedingly unlike in their chiof 
characteristics ; as, for example, Homer 
and Virgil, Dante and Petrarch, Milton 
and Spenser, in poetry; Herodotus and 
Xenophon, Livy and Tacitus, Gibbon and 
Hume, in history ; Demosthenes and Ci- 
cero, Chatham and Burke, in eloquence; 
Addison and Johnson in the essay, and 
Jeffrey and Macaulay in critical disquisi- 
tion. It may even be said, indeed, that 
some of the works which take rank as 
models in certain characteristics, are justly 
chargeable with great defects when con- 
sidered as a whole. 

When, therefore, one who wishes to 
improve himself resorts to works of dis- 
tinguished merit, he is by no means to 
receive them as perfect realizations of the 
highest conceptions, in their kind, which 
the human mind can form; nor even as 
efforts which leave fair criticism dumb. 
They are to be accepted as works whose 
great and singular excellences have been 
acknowledged; excellences which are 
either numerous and admirable enough 
to throw the comparatively trifling blem- 
ishes into the shade, and to give the work, 
as a whole, a character of greatness; or 
else, to make one willing for the sake of 
them, to bear with the obvious and per- 
haps great defects with which they stand 
connected. The chisels of Phidias and 
Canova, the pencils of Raphael and Titian, 
the most elegant and gifted pens that, 
either in prose or verse, have embodied 
“breathing thoughts” in “burning words,” 
have only made a nearer approach than 
most who have tried to reach them to 
those ideal forms of beauty and perfection 
which float always, in resplendent light, 
before the ravished eye of genius. To 
catch those spotless forms, and give them 
substance, is beyond the highest mortal 
power. It is a truth well fitted to check 
the intellectual pride of man, that while 
the most trivial specimen of the great 
Creator's workmanship is absolutely per- 
fect in its kind, the most elaborate and 
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finished that human skill is ever able to 
produce, though it be among its fellows 
as the sun among the host of heaven, 
will be found, like that bright orb on 
careful scrutiny, to be ‘not without at 
least a few dark spots. 

Since, then, the works which ages have 
admired, and those which the modern 
world has placed in the first rank, are 
not to be counted faultless, it is first of 
all to be said in regard to the study of 
them, as models, that to approach them 
with an unmingled and unquestioning ad- 
miration, is a very serious practical mis- 
take. Nothing but absolute perfection, 
known beforehand to be such beyond. all 
question, is entitled to be admired without 
hesitation or inquiry. Not only is it true 
that even the best works of the noblest 
minds are not wholly free from faults ; 
but it is also true that these faults are 
easily discoverable—such as may, with no 
great difficulty, be detected by those who 
are vastly inferior in genius to the authors. 
To have a true conception of what a work 
should be is one thing; to have the power 
of execution which is necessary in order 
to produce it, quite another: so that 
although one can not frame, himself, a 
single couplet into rhyme, he may be 
tolerably competent to apply to poetical 
composition the tests of enlightened crit- 
icism. One who is unable, even in prose, 
to express his own thoughts with elegance 
and force, may yet be capable of perceiv- 
ing and pointing out the defects which 
mar the style of other men. Although a 
reader or a hearer may himself be no 
logician, it is still possible that he should 
readily detect what is fallacious or incon- 
clusive in the reasgning which he may 
happen to read or hear. 

It is no presumption, then, in any of us, 
as persons of respectable education and 
intelligence, to sit in judgment on the 
productions of the greatest minds, so that 
we do it modestly, with an inquiring and 
not a supercilious spirit; and that we 
summon to our aid the canons which 
sound criticism has established, and give 
due weight to the decisions, on the par- 
ticular case in hand, which she may have 
at any time pronounced. Judge, indeed, 
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we must, discriminate we must, or it were 
nearly or quite as well for us that no 
great work had ever been produced. If, 
while studying blindly, we might derive 
some benefit from the beauties with which 
our minds were brought in contact, we 
should be sure also to receive material 
injury in being led to admire as beauties 
what were really defects. The undiscrim- 
inating will even, in many cases, be likely 
to be best pleased with that which is 
most faulty ; and to fail of noticing at all 
the greatest merits. How often has it 
happened, for example, that the reader of 
Shakespeare has been more captivated with 
his quaint conceits and his occasional 
declamatory passages, his frequent false 
taste and his overstrained wit, than by 
that transparent light, that inimitable 
naturalness of air and coloring in which, 
beyond all others, he exhibits every char- 
acter ; and by the truthfulness of his deli- 
neations of the nicer shades of thought, 
and the magic beauty of his simple strokes 
of fancy. How often have the glaring 
faults into which Dryden, Pope, and 
Swift were led by the vicious taste of the 
times in which they wrote—faults which 
they invested with the graces of their 
elegance and wit—appeared more taking 
to the undiscerning reader, than the solid 
but less brilliant excellences with which 
they are intermingled. The dogmatical 
positiveness and cunning sophistries of 
Junius, the exuberant fancies and subtle 
refinements of Burke himself, have not 
seldom charmed the superficial, more than 
the affluence of thought, the force of argu- 
ment and illustration, and the true Pro- 
methean fire which characterize them 
both. Nothing, it is plain, but that pa- 
tient and careful attention to the peculiar 
characteristics of an author, which dis- 
cerns both his strong and his weak points 
clearly, will enable one to reap the full 
measure of advantage which his works 
may be fitted to afford. 


It is also, we may say further, a mistake 
equally pernicious, to suppose that any 
great work should be studied with a view 
to imitation. There are some who seem 
to think that this is the chief end in the 
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study of models, But: what: great work 
has.ever been produced by imitating some 
one that before existed? Imitation cramps 
and fetters genius, and quenches its hidden 
fires, It.can produce nothing better than 
elaborate mediocrity, and rarely even that. 
It.is the creator, and;not the copyist, to 
whom the world;do homage, Your man 
of real power soon discovers this, although 
he may at first. have fallen into the com- 
mon error. . He looks up with admiration 
toward those who are standing far above 
him, and it, is not unnaturally his first 
impulse to attempt to, be just what they 
are, But he soon grows tired of this, and 
feels that it is too servile a task for him. 
A voice within admonishes him that he 
has a higher vocation—a mission of his 
own-—which it is.at once his wisdom and 
his duty to fulfill, It.is related of Robert 
Hall, among the anecdotes collected by 
his biographer, that. when he commenced 
preaching at Cambridge, he was inclined 
to imitate his predecessor, Mr. Robinson, 
who had been a great favorite with the 
people. But.as he was going home from 
church one Sabbath, he happened to over- 
hear some one of his auditors in the re- 
mark, “‘ Well—Mr. Hall did remind us of 
Mr. Robinson, to-day!” This was enough ; 
it sickened him of being an imitator, and 
determined him to be himself. 

The truth is, that the notion that excel- 
lence is to be reached only by copying 
what is excellent is altogether false. It 
supposes that there is no diversity of ex- 
cellence. . It forgets that beauty is infinite 
in the number of her forms; and that to 
copy those which exist already, instead of 
educing new, is to substitute a dull monot- 
ony for the charm of a boundless and 
always fresh variety. _Take your kaleido- 
scope in hand, Revolve it for an hour. 
How immense the number of forms and 
combinations! Say, then, which of them 
all is the true model of the beautiful in 
figure—to which, if you could, you would 
have them all conform. The question is 
absurd. They are all true models, and mil- 
lions. more that are just as really so may 


be produced, Go abroad into the summer - 


woods. Consider the countless differen- 
ces of shade on the foliage, and of form 


and size in the towering trunks and boughs. 
Decide, if you are able; whether it be the 
fir or the pine, the beech or the chestnut, 
the maple or the oak, that precisely realizes 
the ideal, of a tree, and is to, be taken ag 
the standard or model of this sort of beauty, 
Enter your own garden, Where is the 
botanist who will resolve you: whether the 
violet or the primrose, the carnation or the 
hyacinth, the daffodil or the heliotrope, the 
rose or the camellia, should be received as 
the perfect flower ? Comparisons like these 
are never thought of, in the survey of na- 
ture. You see in this endless diversity 
only the unexhausted affluence of lovely 
forms with which the all-creating Mind 
has delighted to garnish his creation. 

It is the same when. you turn to the less 
finished products of human art and genius. 
In the palace of the Corsini at Rome, there 
hang in the same appartment three pictures 
of the Ecoe Homo—or Christ presented 
crowned with thorns—the works of three 
great artists. Each one of them does jus- 
tice to the touching subject. Each isa 
picture of great merit. But how unlike in 
their whole conception and execution! In 
one is expressed the tenderest sorrow ; in 
the next, the intensest agony ; in the third, 
the meekest resignation, Which of them 
will you choose as the true embodiment of 
the affecting scene? You can not choose. 
They are alike true; alike full of power 
and beauty; yet each is different from the 
others. 

Who, again, will decide between the Ve- 
nus of the Capitel, and the Venus of the 
Medici, between the Antinous and the 
Apollo, the Dying Gladiator and the Lae 
coon? These, with a hundred others, are 
but different varieties of preéminent excel- 
lence; and each has elements of power 
and beauty which are peculiar to itself. 
Among the master-pieces of poetry and 
eloquence and all departments of literary 
effort, the same variety is found. The 
works on which the seal of immortality is 
set, instead of being modeled by one pat- 
tern, are exceedingly diverse ; and instead 
of being the result of imitation, they bear 
the impress of a fresh and bold originality. 
It wes not by copying, but by creating ex- 
eellence, that their authors gave them to 
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the world, and delivered their own names 
to\ imperishable renown. So it must be 
always. Genius, if she would find the 
jiving waters for which she feels the long- 
jng of a quenchless thirst, must seek them 
jn the undiscovered springs in which, as 
yet, they sleep in their crystal pureness. 
Or, to usea different figure, if she would 
mount up to the “highest heaven of in- 
wention,” and discover the fair abodes in 
which all forms of truth and beauty have 
their dwelling, she must use her own 
strong pinions, and rely on her own keen 
is 


But to pass now from the negative to 
the positive, we say, in the first place, that 
whoever will study to good purpose the 
great works of gifted minds, he must have 
itas his object to form, by the aid which 
they afford, a just estimate of his own 
powers and attainments. Such an esti- 
mate can only be formed on such a com- 
parison of one’s self with others. Without 

‘ a standard, measurement in any thing is 
impossible. Let any individual make some 
tolerable progress in intellectual discipline 
and culture without knowing what others 
have achieved, and he will be nearly certain 
to misjudge his own intellectual position. 
He will compare his present with his 
former self; and in so far as he can see 
thathe has advanced beyond his former 
remembered state, he will fancy himself 
to have outstripped his fellows. Just here 
is found a very formidable difficulty in the 
way of home education—that for want of 
frequent contact with equal or superior 
minds, the secluded pupil is not able to 
determine his own place among educated 
men, This is the way in which it comes 
to pass, in many instances, that those who 
are styled self-made men, are over-confi- 
dent of their own superiority. For pre- 
cisely the same reason, if any one who is 
striving to improve himself, neglects to 
give attention to what the master-minds 
of the race have done; if he does not go 
into the august presence of the philoso- 
phers and poets, the historians and moral- 
ists, the orators and statesmen, the devo- 
tees of science and art, who have already 
won the homage of mankind, and contem- 
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plate himself in the vision of their great- 
ness, he will be nearly sure not accurately 
to measure either his own powers or acqui- 
sitions; and so he will fail to discoyer 
what and how much he has to do in order 
to place his own on the list of immortal 
names. But, on the other hand, set one 
who is ready to imagine himself to be 
already wise, to drop his plummet into the 
depths of Plato, or to sit and meditate at the 
feet of those two blind old men on whose 
deep darkness burst the glorious visions 
of the Iliad and the Paradise Lost; let 
him read, mark and inwardly digest, the 
Treatise on the Understanding, by John 
Locke, the Novum Organum of Lord Ba- 
con, the Principia of Newton, or even 
Jonathan Edwards on the Will; and, in 
all probability, he will soon begin to mis- 
trust that his own place is not quite at the 
head of the list of the world’s sages! It 
is in such contact with the illustrious few 
of all the race who have successfully made 
the experiment, that he learns to say 


“ Ah | who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where fame’s proud temple shines 
afar |” 


It is not strange that the boy who finds 
himself the tallest in the nursery, and has 
learned to manage his top and hobby-horse 
with some dexterity, should there hold up 
his head in conscious greatness ; but bring 
him out into the company of full-grown, 
venerable "men, and alas! he hangs his 
head, and falls, like Lucifer, from the 
heaven of his conceit. Even so the young 
and .sanguine castle-builder, whether di- 
recting his thoughts to literature or art, 
when placed in the presence of the greatest 
minds, and led to a just appreciation of 
what they have accomplished, sees his 
romantic notions of successes attained with 
little effort fade away into thin air. He 
is brought at once to a more sober judg- 
ment of himself, and to a clearer percep- 
tion of the intrinsic difficulty of the task 
of producing any work of really superior 
merit. He is made to feel that it is only 
by slow and toilsome steps that high ex- 
cellence can be attained; and this convic- 


tion gives the real starting point for an 


upward flight. Itis not less true in regard 
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to the lofty region within which greatness 
lies than it is of the kingdom of heaven 
itself, that except a man humble himself 
and become as a little child, he shall in 
nowise enter therein. 


But there is a second thing to be kept 
in view by those who would improve them- 
selves by attention to the great works of 
other men. Every such person should aim, 
in the study of models, to modify himself; 
or, in other words, to give completeness 
and harmony to his own intellectual 
powers, 

In this imitative age, it almost seems to 
be forgotten that there is any such thing 
as individual constitution and adaptation. 
It would appear to be a common impres- 
sion that all minds are alike in their natu- 
ral structure, with the single qualification 
that they differ in point of strength. In 
fact, however, the intellectual elements 
are mixed in almost every conceivable pro- 
portion ; and then, to the original differen- 
ces, may be added others which result 
from the disciplines of early life. Let any 
number of minds be brought together, and 
it is found that each has its own points of 
special superiority, and each its special 
infirmities or defects. We gain our notion 
of intellectual completeness, not from any 
single mind, but by an imaginary combina- 
tion of the best qualities of many. It is 
on this principle that each may gain from 
others something which constitutionally it 
lacks, that the benefit of the action of mind 
on mind depends. 

Of course, in the choice of the models 
with which to make himself familiar, one 
should first of all consider his own intel- 
lectual constitution, and then select such 
authors as differ most from himself in their 
mental characteristics. It is in such that 
he will be most likely to find the means 
of remedying his own deficiencies. The 
very opposite course, unfortunately, is the 
one more commonly taken. We are apt 
to feel the quickest sympathy with those 
whose intellectual traits are most in ac- 
cordance with our own; and so our taste 
leads us to choose these as our favorite 
authors. If one who would learn to speak 
with eloquence is naturally inclined to re- 
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dundancy of thought and style, he will be 
likely to admire the affluence of words 
which belong to the Roman Orator, and 
to make him his model of forensic address ; 
and the result, quite probably, will be, that 
he will so be led to acquire a wordy and 
declamatory style, which will be weak and 
tiresome in its monotonous flow. On the 
contrary, one who is himself inclined to be 
laconic, pointed, and abrupt, will read, with 
the keenest relish, the sententious terse. 
ness and sledge-hammer-like percussion 
of the great Athenian, and will keep him 
always present to his mind. The proper 
effect of this will be to exaggerate his nat- 
ural love of force and cause it to become 
excessive; and so at last to render his 
manner of writing or of speaking harsh 
and disagreeable. We can conceive that 
one desirous of learning to write well, 
should be so destitute of fancy, so dry 
and tame in his attempts to express his 
thoughts, that it might be precisely the 
regimen he needed to study the half-poet- 
ical rhapsodies of Christopher North, in * 
Blackwood, or the verbose and _ florid 
speeches of the Irish orator, Phillips. But 
let an imaginative,ambitious, and sentimen- 
tal young writer be smitten with admira- 
tion of such a style and become familiar 
with it; and lo! he will directly scatter 
roses and dew-drops like Aurora, and will 
aspire to rival, in the sonorous measure 
of his cadences, the resounding of Apollo's 
lyre! Or let one who, by the bent of his 
own genius, is inclined to be grandiloquent, 
become captivated with the stateliness of 
Dr. Johnson’s periods; and look you, he 
will straightway discourse with the pomp 
and majesty of hexameters, and will re- 
mind you of what is said of Behemoth in 
the book of Job, “He moveth his tail like 
the cedar!” For such minds, the Saxon 
simplicity of Dr. Paley, and the rugged 
vigor of Bishop Butler ; or, if they demand 
lighter material and more polish, the almost 
literally naked beauty of Addison and 
Steele would be the appropriate prescrip- 
tion. To such masters it is fit that they 
should go to learn that most important 
lesson in sesthetics which the author of 
the Seasons has so felicitously expressed, 
that 
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‘ ; ‘ “loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorned, adorned the most.” 


Really fine thoughts, in other words, 
like pearls at the bottom of pure waters, 
appear all the more beautiful for the per- 
fect transparency of the medium through 
which they must be seen. To those whose 
constitutional defect is dullness, who are 
without a gleam of fancy or of humor, we 
would administer large draughts from the 
full fountains of wit and sentiment, for ex- 
ample, from Don Quixote and Hudibras; and 
in extreme cases, would even recommend 
the best parts of the Sentimental Journey, 
and the Chronicle of Corporal Trim and My 
Uncle Toby. Or should we find one with 
a sort of transcendental instinct, always 
busy with abstractions, descanting with 
Coleridge on “‘ the eternally affirmant self- 
affirmed,” or with Professor Teufelsdréckh 
listening to the responses of “the everlast- 
ing yea” —we.would commend hin, in all 
* sincerity, to Robinson Crusoe as his most 
suitable hand-book. In short, without 
entering into the controversies of the doc- 
tors, we are sure that in prescribing for the 
mind, it is the allopathic and not the ho- 
meopathic affection that we want. The 
mind should be brought into contact with 
the qualities which differ most widely 
from its own. Proceeding on this princi- 
ple in the study of the works of others, 
one will steadily feel an influence modify- 
ing and moulding the bent of his own 
genius just in those particulars in which 
his need of direction and development 
may be greatest. 


Next to this advantage of attaining self- 
completeness—an ‘advantage almost pas- 
sively received—may be placed another 
which requires activity of mind and direct 
effort to attain it. It is by the study of 
great works that the essential elements and 
laws of excellence art to be most effectually 
learned. Every one who would profit in 
this way, should diligently labor, while 
attending to such works, to deduce from 
them, and to fix in his own mind, those 
esthetic and artistic principles which, 


while exemplified in these particular pro-.. 
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ductions, are universal in their nature. To 
do this, is to make a most invaluable acqui- 
sition. 

It is doubtless true, indeed, that mere 
rules, derived from what has been already 
done, never did, and never can, produce 
one genuine work of genius. It may even 
be admitted that some of the most cele- 
brated authors, in their highest efforts, 
have appeared to disregard, in certain 
things, the canons of the schools. Yet it 
is equally indisputable that there are fixed 
principles in taste and art, principles which 
have their foundation in the very nature 
of the mind; and that these are necessarily 
involved, to a greater or less extent, in the 
construction of every really great work. 
It has, we believe, been true to a far greater 
extent than is commonly imagined, that 
the authors of works of extraordinary 
merit, have, either before attempting them, 
or while they were in progress, studied 
profoundly the laws of that particular 
kind of excellence which they were anxious 
to produce. But even if, in some instan- 
ces, every thing was left to the spontaneity 
of genius; if her own inward light and her 
inborn instincts were, in these particular 
cases, her only guide, it will still be found 
that the true principles were felt and re- 
cognized in the creating process. A care- 
ful attention, quite probably, will show that 
where she seemed to neglect established 
rules, she simply went beyond them and 
obeyed a law still higher and wider in its 
sweep. It belongs to the critical and care- 
ful reader to detect these fundamental 
principles, to perceive their reasonableness 
and their necessity, and so to incorporate 
them with his own modes of thought that 
he will always after feel their practical 
effect. 

It is in this way that without imitation 
or copying from others, one who thought- 
fully attends to the highest class of works, 
is profited both by the general and the 
particular beauties they exhibit. His 
mind finds in them a suggestive, a law- 
giving, an illuminating power. He is led 
to a genuine eclecticism. Let him be an 
orator. From one master he will derive 
his maxims of policy and prudence, from 
another his rules of logic, from a third his 
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principles of illustration, application, and 
appeal. ‘Let him be a poet. One shall 
teach him how to construct the lofty har- 
monies of verse; another the proprieties 
of conductand machinery; andanother still 
the fitnesses of embellishment and imagery. 
With one he will learn the laws of the 
epic, with a second these of the dramatic, 
and with a third those of the lyric muse. 
Or, to pass into the domain of art, let the 
pencil be the wand with which he would 
enchant. ‘He will study the elements of 
the sublime with Michael Angelo, of the 
magnificent with Titian and with Rubens, 
of the divinely sweet with Raphael, and 
of! the pathetic with Guido and Carlo 
Dolci. The course will be the same what- 
ever the department be. By possessing 
itself of this accurate and thorough know- 
ledge of the essential laws of tastéand art, 
the mind becomes at once prepared to 
appreciate excellence in others, and to pro- 
duce it for itself. The mere copyist is like 
one who begs or steals the fruit from his 
neighbor's garden ; while he who studies 
in the manner just described is like one 
who, from his neighbor’s successful exper- 
ments, learns how to produce fruit in his 
own. 


Not less important is it in the study of 
she works that rank as models, to exalt, 
by means of them, one’s own ideal, and to 
advance it toward perfection, It is one 
of the high endowments of true genius, 
that in relation to all attainments it has 
an ideal of excellence which it aspires to 
realize for itself, and wishes to see realized 
by others. It is this that distinguishes it 
from mere talent. Talent can understand 
what has been done already; it can ac- 
comphish by application and perseverance 
whatever can be done by prescribed rules 
and methods; but it lacks 


“The vision and the faculty divine,” 


which, in each and every department of 
intellectual effort, forms to itself a con- 
ception of the perfect. Genius, on the 
contrary, is always looking upward with 
a fixed and earnest gaze, which tells that 
afar she sees a glorious shape which seems 


the embodiment of excellence and beauty, 
At first it is vague and shadowy, bright, 
but not well defined. As the mind, how- 
ever, is brought in contact with what is 
admirable in the actual, as it dwells in 
patient study on the living realities ot 
loveliness, of truth, and power which 
others have cfeated—that dim and unde- 
termined conception of the perfect gradu- 
ally takes form and outline; one by one, 
its lineaments become distinct ; grace after 
grace it exhibits to the ravished eye ; and 
so it grows forever more and more divine, 
as the imagination sees with a clearer and 
clearer light, and soars with a stronger 
and stronger wing. To your man of mere 
talent, we are aware that what we are 
now saying might seem but a poetic or 
a mythic rhapsody. But we are sure that 
we speak to the experience of those whose 
minds are made for the highest issues of 
thought. It is this ideal of excellence, 
born spontaneously of genius, and nur- 
tured and matured by appropriate studies, 
which supplies the standard of judgment 
to sound criticism. It is this which per- 
petually haunts the cultivated mind, and 
is to it, in the words of a great poet, 


“A presence that disturbs it with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts,” 


This it is that awakens the aspirations 
and the longing which characterize souls 
of a superior order, and powerfully stir 
them to exertion; whispering ever like 
an unseen spirit of something yet higher 
and fairer to be reached. 

There is, indeed, an incidental evil con- 
nected with all this. When, as is some- 
times the case, a high ideal is connected 
with an over-wrought or morbid sensi- 
bility, there may be feelings of disappoint- 
ment, of pain produced by unsatisfied 
aspirings. There is something deeply 
touching in the sadness occasioned by un- 
successful effort to come up to what the 
mind is able to conceive ; as when Mozart, 
vainly endeavoring to catch and fix the 
music that floated through his soul, is 
represented as exclaiming: 


“Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 
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The beautiful comes rushing through my soul! 
I strive with yearnings vain 
The spirit to detain 

Of the deep harmonies that past me roll. 


«Therefore disturbing dreams 

', Trouble the secret streams 

And founts of music that o’erflow my breast ; 
Something far more divine 
Than may on earth be mine, 

Haunts my worn heart and will not let me rest.” 


But who would not prefer to feel some- 
‘fimes the pain of conscious inability fully 
toreach that divine something which lives 
in the imagination, rather than to suffer 
the loss of the pure delight, the soul- 
exalting influence of an habitual commu- 
pion with it? One may with cheerfulness 
accept a modicum of suffering along with 
go great a benefit. To the healthful sen- 
sibility a high ideal will ordinarily prove 
asource of hopeful, joyous feeling, and of 
the elastic freshness and the strength 
which are requisite to high activity. 


Wemustallude, it shall be but briefly, to 
one more fruit which every one who 
studies wisely the great models left by 
gifted minds may gather. It is by his 
intimacy with these, in no small measure, 
that he who desires to rise by self-im- 
provement is to become inspired with that 
earnest, generous enthusiasm, without 
which nothing great can ever be achieved. 
No laborer in any department of art, of let- 
ters, of philosophy or science, ever deserv- 
ed and secured the permanent homage of 
mankind, who was not borne onward in 
surmounting difficulties and enduring toils, 
by an intense zeal for his pursuit; an 
ambition insatiably strong to rise to dis- 
tinction in it; a noble enthusiasm—in a 
word, which burned in his soul as a fire 
that nothing could ever quench. This 
vital glow, which has always animated 
minds of the highest order, is infused into 
their works, It is the living soul of what- 
éver is truly great among the creations, of 
intellect. Around every masterpiece of 
the library or the gallery there is, there- 
fore, a warm and quickening atmosphere 
which every one familiar with it must 
breathe continually; and breathing it, 
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must, like the priestess of Apollo while 
she inhaled the sacred vapor, feel within 
himself a fervor whose utterances are all 
inspired. Some few minds, it may be, 
endowed by nature with an extraordinary 
ardor, may less than others need to be 
warmed by this transmitted fire; but to 
the great majority, even of the finest 
minds, it is a necessary and invaluable 
stimulus. Could it be ascertained just 
how much each mind that has produced 
any work of eminent merit has been in- 
debted to the force of an enthusiasm first 
kindled in the heart by contact with some 
work of another mind that had already 
felt the living flame, it would be most 
interesting and instructive to see the result 
of the inquiry. The bright array of illus- 
trious names that shine on the records of 
the world, would then appear not as so 
many isolated individuals, but .as all 
linked together into one grand chain of 
intellectual life and power; and it would 
be seen that from the first link to the 
last, throughout the long succession, the 
electric spark of high enthusiasm has 
been transmitted with an unbroken flow. 
It is only necessary for one to be endowed 
with the qualities of a conductor, and to 
place himself in the right position, and 
he will then receive effectually and con- 
sciously the vital current. A soul on 
fire, is the essential condition of all prog- 
ress toward excellence ; and how so well 
as by contact with excellence achieved 
shall the flame be kindled in the soul ? 

It will be seen from these hints that to 
use profitably, in our self-culture, the 
models with which the genius of the ages 
have supplied us, is no holiday affair. It 
demands.a genuine sympathy with ge- 
nius, the love of the beautiful and the 
true, and along with these the thoughtful 
attention of the mind. It is not a busi- 
ness to be finished in school, or even in 
college days; but only by the steady and 
habitual diligence of life. As a means of 
liberal self-culture, it can not be neglected 
by any intelligent person without the 
greatest loss ; and to every one who aims 
at particular eminence in any chosen 
branch, either of literature or art, it’ is 
indispensable absolutely, If any such, at 
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the outset of their course, in the suffi- 
ciency of self-ignorance, and in the romance 
of an idle dreaming, affect to do with- 
out a careful attention what others have 
ably done, they may exhibit an early 
brilliancy which shall dazzle for a while. 
They may persuade themselves and others 
that they may be able to soar without 
such aids in rising. They may even seem 
to be mounting upward with the sic itur 
ad astra—the boast of a weak assurance, 
flaming out on their escutcheon. But be 
sure that, like Icarus, they will find their 
waxen pinions melting in the glorious 
sunlight of mid-heaven to precipitate 
them headlong; and their fall will be 
like Satan’s, as Milton pictures it, when 
in chaos: 


* All unawares 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he 
dro) 
Ten thousand fathoms deep.” 


We trust that our readers and ourselves 
may be wiser than to commit such folly. 
If, in the pressure of daily occupations, 
but little time is left us to be devoted to 
the best works of the master spirits of 
our race, be it our earnest purpose so 
faithfully to use that little, that we may 
be able to do something in the spheres in 
which we move to elevate and purify the 
tastes and views of our fellow-men. In 
whatever field of intellectual effort we 
seek to labor and to shine, it is our wis- 
dom to climb first upon the shoulders of 
those who tower above us, and then to 
get higher if we can. 

There is, in truth, something really 
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sublime in the position attainable in our 
time by almost every one who will make 
the most of his advantages. While nature, 
more than ever before laid open by scien- 
tific labors, is bringing her ample treasures 
to add to his intellectual stores, it is also 
true that by the now easy transition of 
thought, all times and nations pour their 
riches at his feet. With the greatest ease, 
so abundant afid so cheap are books and 
specimens of art, he can gather about him, 
as companions and instructors, the wisest 
and most gifted of the world—those who 
constitute, by their commingled light, the 
galaxy of the intellectual firmament. 
One may sit in his quiet chamber and 
listen to the eloquence of the forum, the 
senate, or the pulpit; to the lofty or the 
tender strains which the collective poets 
chant; to the grave discussions of the 
fathers of philosophy and the chivalrous 
contests of dialectic subtlety and skill, 
In this presence and under these high 
excitements, each has it in his power to 
mold and cultivate himself. It is indeed 
a grand position in which Providence has 
placed us. If there be any of us who do 
not understand this; any who see about 
them in their places of retirement no ven- 
erable forms and hear no words of wisdom 
fallitg from shadowy lips, theirs is a dull- 
ness most worthy to be pitied, and with 
the pity it is difficult not to mingle some- 
what of contempt. We have only our- 
selves to blame if our homes are not all 
places of study and self-culture; if we 
are not all students, in some just sense of 
the term, whatever may be our daily occu- 
pation, our attainments, or our age. 
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Turs living is a fearful thing! I think, 
Sometimes, when broad and deep before me 
rise 
The awful shadows of our destinies, 
*Twere better God should plunge me o’er the 
brink 
Of the abyss of nothingness—so weak 
My dropt hands are to do, my lips to speak 
The deeds and words that echo on so far, 


This burden of responsibility— 

Too heavy for our frail humanity— 
Crushes me down as at His judgment-bar. 

Why ! death is naught to this! If we should 


pray, 


If we should tremble, when that hour draws 


nigh, 
So should our hearts be lifted all the way. 
To live hath greater issues than to die. 
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Ir is not of a “ bird-breakfast” in the 
common acceptation of the term that I 
se to write. In this instance it was 
the birds that ate instead of being eaten, 
a distinction which may not suggest itself 
as material to the reader, but which, we 
have reason to believe, makes a vast dif- 
ference in the status of things to the 
birds. 

I spent the summer at home. Were I 
writing a romance, I should say “ the 
home of my ancestors ;” but as I am writ- 
ing a simple story for a sober magazine, 
thetoric must be sacrificed to truth. My 
ancestors never lived at Border Hill cot- 
tage; and as it is a very pretty and com- 
fortable place, I am sorry for them. They 
might have played base-ball in the mea- 
dows and croquet on the lawn, and been 
all the better for it, perhaps alive at this 
day. 
Border Hill cottage is situated upon the 
brow of a gently sloping eminence, about 
ahalf mile removed from the busy heart 
of the village. It is backed by green 
woods, and relieved on either side by 
smiling meadows, across which the breath 
of the clover-blooms is blown to mingle 
with the musk of the roses and the scent 
of the eglantines, which grow nearer the 
house. In the door-yard there are apple- 
trees, mountain ashes, maples, locusts, 
beeches, and any number of those seedy- 
looking trees among whose branches cat- 
erpillars delight to crawl, to’ say nothing 
of a cedar hedge. And of that hedge 
perhaps the less said the better. Like the 
side-whiskers of my younger brother, it is 
only an experiment; and the cedars which 
compose. it stand most unsociably and un- 
becomingly apart, each one looking scrag- 
gy and disconnected from its neighbor, as 
though it intended to advertise to passers- 
by, “ No connection with the concern next 
door |” 

Still, for all its scragginess and uninvit- 
ingness, early in the season one bold bird 
ventured to build in that cedar hedge. 
Fanny, who takes all the birds about the 
premises under her protection, brooding 


over their nests as though she were the 
bird that built them, and had a direct in- 
terest in the progress of incubation, spied 
out this nest one day, and brought us all 
to enjoy with her the discovery. Columbus 
was scarcely content with finding a conti- 
nent; but to my little niece a fresh nest is 
a new world. There were four eggs nice- 
ly tucked away among the leaves, and the 
sight was certainly a pleasing one. But 
an unlooked-for misfortune occurred. At 
the time that the summons came to see 
the nest, a monkey, which was the com- 
panion of my travels from the Isthmus of 
Panama, was on exhibition, and the fam- 
ily were wondering at his tricks. We 
took Jocko along to see it, thinking he 
might take an interest in such things. 
The result proved that he did. The mo- 
ment that his quick, mischievous eye 
caught sight of the nest, forth darted a 
long, hairy arm, like the neck of that sea- 
serpent which is said to hover over the 
decks of vessels picking up unsuspicious 
sailors; and the eggs were in his hand 
and down his throat before one could say 
Jack Robinson, or raise a finger in even 
ineffectual remonstrance. Not only the 
eggs did he swallow, but also the hair and 
wool with which the nest was lined ; and 
there Fanny found a shadow of consola- 
tion, for it seemed a physical certainty 
that his health must suffer; but no—his 
digestion was not at all interfered with. 
Had he died he might have been forgiven, 
but he lived and was unrepentant. So he 
is known to Fanny as “ that Hateful Mon- 
key” to this day. 

After the unfortunate affair just chron- 
icled, Fanny, persisting in considering me 
and the whole party as particeps criminis 
with Jocko, refused to reveal the where- 
abouts of any subsequent nests. But 
strangely enough, this severe reticence 
produced a result quite as unforeseen and 
disastrous as did her former indiscreet 
confidence. One day the monkey was on 
the veranda, and we all stood watching 
his gyrations and performances upon an 
échelle perileuse of a pattern that no hu- 
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man gymnast that I know of has yet at- 
tempted. Suddenly, while he was seated 
at the top of one of the pillars—taking a 
breathing-spell; as we supposed, between 
acts—a cloud of ‘dust arose, there was a 
scattering of straw, and we caught a 
gleam of something speckled: Down at 
our feet lay the débris of a ravished nest, 
and we knew that the poor brown bird’s 
speckled eggs had gone down Jocko’s in- 
satiate throat.’ There was no denying his 
guilt; the albumen yet dripped from his 
eruel mouth, and his paws were swift 
witnesses to his crime ; he was taken yel- 
low-handed, and even an alibi could not 
have saved him. ‘Thenceforth he was 
banished to the back-yard, where he is 
still serving out a sentence of solitary 
confinement with a chain and ball attach- 
to his leg. And as for myself, the unwit- 
ting and unwilling accomplice in all the 
mischief, if Fanny had her way, it is prob- 
able that I should be doing penance in 
like manner with that arch-offender, for 
she persistently asserts. that ‘ Uncle 
Charlie ‘new the nest was there, and 
told the monkey.” 

But all this while our bird-breakfast is 
getting cold. 

For some reason or other the: birds 
seem to prefer occupying the eaves of 
the veranda to nesting among the trees ; 
it is considered more aristocratic per- 
haps. And as for the cedar hedge, af- 
ter the application of a monkey-wrench 
to that unfortunate nest, as has already 
been related, it came to be regarded by 
feithered families about to set up house- 
keeping. as a not very eligible location. 
It seemed generally understood among 
birds that any nest built in those deceit- 
ful cedars was certain to be destroyed 
and devoured ‘by “a monster in human 
form’;” but, notwithstanding the kindred 
incident which occurred in the other /o- 
oale, it was impossible to shake their faith 
in the verarida. So ‘the blue-birds, im- 
mediately after seeing their first nest 
wrecked ‘under its ‘shelter, proceeded to 
pick flint and try it again. ‘Material lay 
ready to their shuttling feet, and soon 
these were at work with a click like a 
weayer’s loom: Soon, too, the nest was 
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built, and soon it was lined with eggs 
though, \as Fanny said, “ neither of the 
birds never cackled once.” Then we had 
visions of a solicitous-looking little head 
peering above the straw walls; while a 
bird, too busy to be a bachelor, though 
blue-coated and dandified enough to all 
seeming for a D’Orsay, brought grasshop. 
pers and other light summer refreshments 
to his brooding bride. In due time a 
cheerful chirping was heard, and then we 
knew that Lady Bluebird’s work was end- 
ed—that the chicks were out of the shdll. 
The mouths of those little birds, peeping 
over the edge of the nest, awaiting the 
arrival of their daily berries and worms, 
were indeed “curious to see.” Have you 
ever seen a young bluebird’s mouth? 
Why, it is as wide as a shovel and almost 
as deep as a petroleum well — literally 
stretching from ear to ear, and going 
down till you can see no further for the 
darkness. I was sometimes afraid that 
the old birds, as they leaned carelessly 
over the edge of the nest, would drop 
into one of the dreadful gulfs, and be 
seen no more in the air forever. It was 
wonderful to me that Mr. and Mrs. Blue- 
bird did not sometimes despair of filling 
the aching voids revealed to them ; and it 
occurred to me that were I Mr. Bluebird 
I should just drop a brickbat down each 
throat, and so fill each mouth permanent- 
ly and at once. But the papa seemed 
patient ; and if ever he reproached his 
partner in business for the trouble she had 
brought him, it was late at night, and af- 
ter the young birds were asleep. 

The particular breakfast about which 
this article is wriften must have been a 
gala breakfast, in celebration of some 
holiday, or perhaps the wedding of the 
parents. Happening to be up early, I was 
present—though not an invited. guest. 
My first entrance upon the scene discom- 
posed all parties except myself. How- 
ever, drawing up my chair near to one of 
the pillars of the veranda, so that the 
honeysuckle which wound around them 
spilled its dews into my ear, I made 
myself at) home—the best way, I have 
observed, of putting every body else thor- 
oughly at ease. But it was some time 
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before the proprietors of the nest would 
trust themselves under the same roof 
with me. Pretending business abroad, 
they both flew twittering away. Feeling 
confident of their return I waited and 
watched. By and bya rush of wings, and 
there, on a twig of an apple-tree opposite, 
perched the happy couple. They looked 
at me sharply and reprovingly, as though 
to wonder what I was doing there, and 
why I did not take the hint and my 
departure, when I saw so evidently that I 
was not wanted. No idea of going en- 
tered my head, for I was curious to in- 
yestigate domestic economy as practiced 
in dwellings where drawing-room, parlor, 
kitchen, and bed-room are all on one floor, 
with not even a leaf between by way of 
partition. Both the bluebirds had some- 
thing in their bills—“ shad-flies,” I think. 
After waiting some time for me to get up 
and go, Mrs. Bluebird, seemingly losing 
all patience, quietly swallowed the food 
she bore in her bill. Mr. Bluebird cast 
a reproachful glance upon her, but said 
nothing. His héart may not have been 
too full to speak, but certainly his mouth 
was. What do you think that Mrs. Blue- 
bird then did—perhaps by way of show- 
ing her independence? She very coolly 
picked the fly, grasshopper, or whatever 
it was, from her husband’s bill, and swal- 
lowed that. For an instant he looked at 
her, more in sorrow than in anger, an et tu 
Brute expression in his eye, then with a 
sudden burst of passion gave her a sharp 
dab with his beak which sent a feather or 
two fluttering down the leafy lane. I re- 
joice to record that Mrs. Bluebird accepted 
the chastisement meekly, and with the 
conscious air of one who knew that it was 
deserved. 
After a while the birds became bolder 
and made timid excursions toward the 
veranda, trying to get a flying peep at 
.their nest, to see how things were going 
on in the interior. Seeing that I made 
no hostile demonstration, these flights be- 
came less hurried, and at last they ven- 
tured inside fora moment. Never stirred 
I from my chair, nor winked an eyelid, 
and gradually confidence was established 
between us, andI accepted as one of the 
Vou. IV.—11 
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family. On this basis of mutual good 
faith they made thenceforth regular trips 
to their distant larder, leaving me in 
charge of things during their absence. As 
they always flew away in one direction, 
I imagine they must have had an immense 
number of worms on deposit in some ad- 
joining field—a bank, if I may use the 
expression, upon which they were author- 
ized to draw sight bills. For the first 
time in my life I understood how food 
came to be familiarly called “grub.” 

How the parents discriminated among 
all the mouths stretched up to them for 
supplies, I do not know. Indeed, I do 
not think they pretended to discriminate 
at all; on the contrary, they just seemed 
to drop the “victual” into the first mouth 
that came handy. It may be that some 
distinction was made in favor of the one 
widest opened, but there are no premises 
to build such a supposition upon. Some- 
times I suspected that one mouth got 
it all, the cunning little owner edging 
quickly around and presenting it at all 
sides of the nest in rapid succession. He 
succeeded in making a revolving mouth 
of it, but, unlike the patent fire-arm, one 
that could never be adequately loaded. 

One thing I was glad to note for the 
credit of my sex. The papa bird was in- 
dustrious, nay, indefatigable in bringing 
food to the house. I think he must be 
known among the nestwives of Bluebird- 
dom as a Good Provider. With provid- 
ing, however, I fear his mission ended, 
for I can not conscientiously say that he 
seemed to know much about taking care 
of babies. Mrs. Bluebird would tuck the 
little ones’ in with her bill, fondle and 
dandle them in their straw cradle, and 
chirp all sorts of baby-talk for their delec- 
tation; but Mr. Bluebird simply brought 
his grasshopper, worm, or berry; poked 
it into a convenient mouth as though he 
were posting a commercial letter; stood 
on one leg for a minute or two with a 
puzzled and awkward look, evidently im- 
pressed with a conviction that he ought 
to do something, but did not know exactly 
what to do or how to do it; and then 
flew off after another worm. Had 
he attempted to be more useful in the 
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nursery, I doubt he would have made a 
distressful figure of it, perhaps holding 
his baby wrongside up, as I have seen 
ambitious papas do. But in the face 
of his inevitable awkwardness he was 
such an attentive father and devoted 
husband, that I wonder Mrs. Bluebird did 
not get up early some morning and sew 
brass buttons on his blue coat by way of 
giving him a pleasant surprise. 

I was not permitted to enjoy my bird- 
breakfast alone. One by one the whole 
family put in an appearance, yawning in 
the early morning as though each wanted 
agrasshopper. All the household, except 
the monkey, was represented; but the 
birds had now got used to spectators, and 
the breakfast went merrily on. The only 
interruption was occasioned by the intro- 
duction of a bright green paroquet, a 
companion piece to the monkey—also a 
native of Panama—and my compagnon de 
voyage thence. Fanny hung his cage out 
on the veranda, that he might enjoy the 
scene and be refreshed with pleasant 
reminiscences, possibly, of the days when 
he too breakfasted al fresco with his 
family under great palms, which cast the 
surrounding trees immeasurably into the 
shade. Mercy on us, what a fuss there 
was! Both birds darted at the cage like 
furies, beating their wings against the 
wires, and endeavoring to spear the poor 
little inmate with their sharp beaks. He, 
poor fellow, was terribly frightened, be- 
traying in his distress an agitation similar 
to that which King Phineas may have 
displayed when the harpies were rush- 
ing around him and making free with his 
tables. Not content with being embroiled 
themselves, the excited Bluebirds sounded 
a bird battle-cry, and in less time than I 
can write it, the air and trees around were 
full of feathered warriors. Not the birds 
in blue alone, but robins, sparrows, wrens, 
ground-birds, yellow-birds, linnets, cat- 
birds, flew to the fray—for it could not 
be called a rescue. I remember one little 
tom-tit, literally “no bigger than your 
thumb,” that dashed into the mélée with 
a spirit worthy of a larger bird. He took 
little working part, it is true, but he sat 
on the fence and cheered the combatants 
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on, ruffling his feathers the while and en. 
deavoring to look as big as a buzzard, 
Thinking to end it all by showing that 
the green-doubleted stranger was a friend 
of mine, and consequently entitled to the 
hospitalities of the mansion, I stepped 
forward and took him from the cage. At 
once the confusion was doubled and re- 
doubled,.and in the wild sweep-and swirl 
of wings and snip of beaks that followed, 
the Central American was knocked from 
his perch upon my finger and dashed to 
the ground with a violence which dislo- 
cated one of his brightest tail-feathers, 
It was indeed singular how the timid little 
creatures, before afraid to venture within 
the veranda’s length of a human being, 
became so suddenly brave when they 
thought their birdlings in danger. Pick- 
ing up my protégé, I beat a retreat, 
pursued by the flying artillery so sud- 
denly, but so effectively organized—robins, 
wrens, cat-birds, tom-tits, and all setting 
up a wild concert of triumph in honor of 
their victory. 

I fancy that long in bird history there- 
about the story will be told of the appear- 
ance of the green monster with the terrible 
hooked beak, and his complete discom- 
fiture, as well as that of his Anak allies, 
by the brave volunteers that rushed and 
rallied to the border. The cause of all 
the alarm and pother I am yet unable to 
determine, but ‘“‘ Wearin’ the Green” so 
jauntily, the stranger was perhaps mis- 
taken for a Fenian—the Head Centre, 
peradventure, of some feathered order, 
and the natives of the air rallied to the 
support of their soberer colors as did the 
valorous Queen’s Own in the frontier 
troubles. 

The next morning the house was awa- 
kened at an unusually early hour by a 
distressed voice. It was that of Fanny, 
weeping for her birdlings and refusing 
to be comforted, because she thought them 
dead. Mother confirmed the sad intelli- 
gence, and averred to have made a post 
mortem examination of the remains. De- 
serted by their parents, owing to the fright 
of the previous day, they had perished of 
cold and hunger during the night. So 
ran the coroner’s verdict, but it is never 
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advisable to believe bad news implicitly 
even when we see it published. in the 
newspapers. That so much beauty and 
such appetites could die seemed impossible, 
and issue was taken with the statement 
upon purely logical grounds. But mother 
had higher grounds, she asserted, for her 
belief. She had climbed upon a chair, 
put her hand over the nest, and all was 
quiet, 

Not a chirp was heard, 

Not a single note. 


However, notwithstanding all this direct 
and circumstantial evidence to the con- 
trary, that the birds were dead I could not 
believe. That they could have perished 
of cold when the night was so warm, 
that, not satisfied with kicking the bed- 
dothes off, I got up and threw them 
out of the window, seemed impossible ; 
and that they could have perished of 
hunger when the day before each and 
every one had swallowed bugs and 
things enough to set up an entomological 
museum, looked improbable. Hurrying 
down to determine the matter, I mounted 
achair and found the little creatures all 
alive, and certainly showing no symptoms 
of collapse or tetanus, for each little mouth 
was stretched like a pair of tailor’s shears, 
and I quickly drew back my nose from 
the dangerous vicinity lest it might be 
mistaken for a cherry. 

An explanation of the previous quiet 
and torpidity which alarmed us all may be 
found in the habits of these young ogres ; 
for I discover’ that after one of their late 
lunches, or early breakfasts, they lie as 
does the boa constrictor*after having 
swallowed a goat or two, scarcely stirring 
in their nests and not uttering a sound 
until the work of digestion is completed. 
What do you fancy they thought when 
mother’s hand folded over them? Tender 
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as is its touch, gentle her voice, and win- 
ning her smile, I really do not think she 
succeeded in passing herself off as their 
mamma, or making them believe she was the 
old bird! And when they grow to bird- 
hood, I imagine that to their children and 
their children’s children, along with the 
story of the Green Monster, the Battle, 
and the Escape, will also be told the 
legend of the great white cloud which 
swept over their nest, how it threatened 
to fold and crush them in its embrace, 
how cunningly they counterfeited death, 
and how unharmedly they escaped. 

Months since the birdlings were fledged 
and flew away, and amid the multitude of 
blue-coated visitors we fail to distinguish 
our former pets and guests. The nest 
still remains, but it is dilapidated and 
mouldy, and will scarce do for another 
season’s occupancy. without many and 
thorough repairs. . 
’ And this story which I have written of 
the early life of its inmates may well look 
tattered, too, when another summer comes. 
It may be thought light and trivial, even 
now in its freshness, but is it not a legend 
of .“‘Hours at Home”?—the pleasantest 
hours, to me, of life ; hours which I always 
cherish and remember and turn back to 
with longing and regret. Moreover, has not 
Ik Marvel been writing rebuses about the 
country, in several recent numbers of this 
Magazine? And if any additional excuse 
for publishing what I have written be de- 
manded, when magazines professedly for 
young folks rise above the level of youth- . 
ful readers and devote themselves to the 
interest and instruction of the old, should 
not a magazine published for grown read- ~ 
ers, in furtherance of the great law of com- 
pensation, occasionally devote a few pages 
adapted to the comprehension of the young 
for their entertainment? 


Seep Genes 
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Lrxe russet nuts in autumn, 
Dropping from the tree 

At the equinoctial’s summons, 

drop we. 

And as the nut sinks meekly 
Within its mother’s breast, 

So we, poor faded mortals, 

Sink to our rest, 


But when the vernal showers 
Warm our chilled earth, 
The buried nut springs gladly 

Into new birth. 
Thus, though we sink away 
A shriveled kernel— 
May we, in God's time, rise 
To. life eternal, 
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THE CHOLERA AND THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


- Tue cholera and the New-York Health 
Bill ‘came upon us pretty much at. the 
same time last winter. Their relations to 
each other were so close, their alliance so 
intimate, that it is well to study both 
together. If we find, as we shall, that 
they are deadly opponents, who selected 
the island of New-York ‘for a conflict 
between the powers of life arid death, we 
may be able to teach a positive lesson to 
other communities. It is not often that 
the city of Gotham can rightfully lay 
claim to the honorable name of preacher 
or teacher. Let us improve the oppor- 
tunity. 

Cholera in this country is a guest. It 
belongs to the nomadic tribe of diseases. 
Like the Jews, it follows the great routes 

‘of travel, and obtrudes itself wherever 
men most: congregate. During all the 
year 1865, we had heard of it as hither- 
ward bound. From its home in the tro- 
pical lowlands of India it had traveled to 
the shrine of the prophet at Mecca, and 
had come northward with the returning 
pilgrims to Egypt. From thence it found 
easy access to the principal capitals and 
larger towns of Europe, subsiding some- 
what in activity as the winter approached, 
and hybernating at last-in Northern and 
Eastern Germany. At that time the end 
of our civil war had given a new impulse 
to the exodus of the Germans to the 
United States ; and they brought cholera 
with them to our shores. Their route 
was from Rotterdam to Hull, upon. the 
eastern coast of England, and thence by 
rail to Liverpool, where they took ship for 
New-York. Whatever may be the truth, 
we shall always suspect that interested 
motives concealed the continued preva- 
lence of cholera at Rotterdam during the 
winter ; yet it is pretty clear that the emi- 
grants did not perish by it, in any consid- 
erable numbers, until after it was well 
established in the harbor of New-York. 

Two facts were prominent in the ocean 
passage. The first was the malignancy, 
the fatality of the disease; and the sec- 
ond was:the entire immunity of the cabin 


passengers. And when the pestilence. 
stricken ships lay in our Lower Bay, the 
very first problem of the Samaritan was 

How shall we make cabin passengers of 
all the people in New-York? Can we not 
imitate some of these ship-board condi- 
tions and avoid the others ? 

At that moment the New-York Health 
Bill was struggling into existence at Al 
bany. Two years before, the New-York 
Citizens’ Association had organized ar 
auxiliary, known as the “ Council of Hy 
giene.” The latter had surveyed the city 
carefully. Its inspectors had enumerated 
the nuisances which everywhere existed ; 
and had clearly pointed out the terrible 
fact that an immense number of the peo 
ple of New-York were steerage passen- 
gers, deprived by poverty or vice of God's 
pure air and of sunlight, living in cellars 
beneath tide-level ; or swarming in ten- 
ant-houses with less room, less cubic feet 
of air to breathe, less attention to cleanli- 
ness and to food and drink, than could be 
found on the worst of the immigrant ships 
arriving at our port. The report of the 
Council of Hygiene was edited, and in 
great part directed, by Dr. Elisha Harris, 
a man to whom we are largely indebted 
for the practical form which sanitary sci- 
ence has taken. He and the able jurists 
who are connected with the Citizens’ As- 
sociation had drawn a Health Bill, which, 
as we have said, was pending in the Le- 
gislature at Albany when the cholera- 
ships arrived in the Lower Bay, and were 
quarantined. 

Luckily for us, the panic created by the 
actual presence of cholera in our harbor, 
with the certainty that it would invade 
the city, compelled the consent of the 
Legislature to a bill which, we are inclin- 
ed to believe, would have failed under a 
less pressing emergency. The argument 
was forcible. Here lay a vast city, the 
entrepot and depot of a hemisphere, satu- 
rated with, filth, its streets foul beyond 
precedent, its tenements reeking with that 
animal rot which is known as “crowd 
poison.” In the dark dens which had 
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become human habitations, thousands 
were then dying of typhus, typhoid, 
small-pox, the diseases of infancy—all 
the long list of those infections which man 
propagates to man. To bring cholera 
among them was but the touching of the 
torch to the full magazine. And so the 
bill which had been so often defeated be- 
came suddenly a law ; and from that time 
on the two forces of Mors and Hygiea 
have waged a doubtful war ; now one and 
now the other foremost in the fight. To 
trace the varying fortunes of that strug- 
gle, and the conditions of success on either 
side, is the purpose of the present article. 

The year 1866 has been in all respects 
a fair test of the powers of sanitary po- 
lice against pestilence. What etiologists 
call the “ epidemic constitution” was un- 
mistakably present. Cholera gained foot- 
hold enough in. New-York to prove its 
presence as an epidemic; while in other 
cities, such as Cincinnati, St. Louis, Nash- 
ville, and Chicago, it rivaled the horrors 
of previous seasons. From the beginning 
to the end there has been no good reason 
evident why it should not have been as 
fatal as ever before. On the other hand, 
there were some causes present in un- 
usual force. The latter days of June and 
the earlier portion of July were tropical 
in all their characters. There was not 
only intense heat, but a high humidity 
also—the two conditions combining into 
a warm, moist atmosphere, peculiarly ex- 
hausting to the nervous system, and pro- 
motive of all forms of organic decay. We 
have a right, therefore, to believe that hu- 
man agencies came between us and the 
pestilence, and that the same conditions 
which sheltered and served the cabin pas- 
sengers on the voyage hither were more 
or less practically enforced in the streets 
and dwellings of a great city. 

Conceding this we stand at variance, of 
course, with the notion entertained by 
many, that pestilences are only providen- 
ces. We might argue that theory @ priori, 
and ask why it is that God should visit his 
wrath so heavily upon the poor and squa- 
lid; but no one nowadays really believes 
that he does. His laws are of universal 
application, and he punishes a sin against 
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physical laws by the penalty which always 
follows a violation of physical ‘forces. 
The drunkard has delirium tremens, the 
glutton has dyspepsia, and the denizen 
of a tenant-house has typhus and cholera 
in their season. There are two deaths— 
the death physical and the death eternal. 
Both come by sin; but not by the same 
kind of sin. 

There is another theory about pesti- 
lences, strangely unchristian and exagger- 
atedly Malthusian. It is that they are 
sent with the wise purpose of ridding us 
of our surplus and worthless population ; 
of weeding out the weakly plants and 
giving us more room for those of hardy 
growth. Unfortunately, epidemics have 
a way of hitting right and left, when once 
fairly in operation, and, especially toward 
the close of the season of their violence, 
they kill as many decent people as they| 
do outcasts. If there is any lesson in 
this, it is that the well-to-do are respon- 
sible for the health of the poor. 

With the mental reservation that we 
may by and by indulge in the reasonings 
of the publicist, as to the right and wrong 
of the Health Bill, let us now turn to the 
history of the epidemic cholera of 1866, 
in the city of New-York, and see what 
was actually done, and in what it all 
resulted, Under the new law the “ Me- 
tropelitan Board of Health” consisted of 
a number of medical experts and some 
private citizens, associated and blended 
with the Police Commission. For all 
practical sanitary purposes the two were 
one. They had, moreover, a combined 
judicial and executive function; they 
could declare a certain thing a nuisance, 
order it abated, and execute the order. 
Intelligence and power were combined 
into a sort of benevolent despotism. 

But the first attempts to exercise this 
power were very stubbornly met by those 
who did not feel called upon to sacrifice 
their business to save a few, or many . 
lives in the community. The street con- 
tractors, the fat-boilers, the bone-boilers, 
the offal-yards, the butchers, and the 
others of the dirty trades refused to obey, 
and appealed to the courts; and for a 
time, and as long as they could keep their 
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cases among the lower tribunals, they 
succeeded in embarrassing the action of 
the board. Again, when the board was 
organized, there were months of work re- 
quired to put the city in a state of de- 
fense, while the enemy was at the door, 
or had already effected a lodgment withip 
our works. 

As the warm weather drew on, cholera 
reached the places where it would be 
most at home—the tenant-houses. There 
are thousands of older citizens than the 
writer, who have never visited one of 
these plague-spots. Let us look atone on 
Mulberry or Mott street. Passing down 
a narrow sidewalk, encumbered with 
aged children—babes of four years with 
the pinched and anxious look of four- 
score—holding our nostrils closed to the 
odors of reeking gutters and foul-scented 
garbage boxes, we pass through a four- 
foot alley into a paved court. Down the 
centre of the alley is a slow-running stream 
of dish-water and other drainage. In the 
rear of the court we find a building, built 
as it were at the bottom of a well, where 
the sun never reaches the lower stories. 
It is crowded from cellar to garret, each 
family of five or six persons having a 
“living-room” and a bed-room, the latter 
usually with no opening except the door 
of entrance. In'the cellars it is still worse. 
There we find the poorest of these un- 
fortuiuates— mothers pale and sodden, 
perhaps consumed with a desire for strong 
drink, begotten of their miserable life, 
with {ittle children perishing from that 
form of starvation known as marasmus, 
pale, shriveled, with sharp eager faces 
and strangely pitiful eyes, and looking 
old as if the experiences of a sorrowful 
life had swept over them. All such die. 

The room we have come to visit is at 
the top of the house; but as we go up- 
ward the reek grows stronger, and when 
we reach the upper floor the heat of 
the July sun has made it a furnace. The 
patient is dying—the husband, a decent 
laboring man, weeps beside the blue, 
shrunken, cold, and pulseless wife, fast 
passing into the valley of the shadow of 
death, the little children looking on won- 
deringly. The room is full of loud-talking 
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guests from the different floors; women 
with babies in their arms, as if seeking to 
be infected, and ignérantly exposing them- 
selves to every chance of death. If cho. 
lera és infectious, it must surely take rank 
hold here. 

‘Now, it happened that very much of 
the power of the Board of Health to con- 
trol the epidemic lay in the supposition 
that cholera is communicable from one 
person toanother. For this reason: The 
health law did not go into effect until 
cholera had already established itself 
within our midst, If it was a general 
epidemic, depending on some universal 
atmospheric condition, it was, of course, 
beyond remedy. If it could flourish only 
in filth, it was too late to clean the city 
with any efficiency. But if neither of 
these causes were alone enough to deter- 
mine its presence, then a mere infection 
might be controlled by human agencies. 
And that was the only hope that the 
Board of Health would be able to vindi- 
cate itself. 

It does not require an educated medical 
mind to understand that the causation of 
cholera must lie in one of three condi- 
tions: 1, An atmospheric change, known 
as the “epidemic constitution of the air,” 
universal in its application, except as it 
may be controlled by altitudes or by 
wind-currents, 2. The common causes of 
disease, such as filth, bad water, crowd- 
poison, and intemperate habits. 3. The 
communication of the disease from one 
patient to another. 

Beyond this it is evident that all these 
causes may codperate. Infection and 
contagion are phenomena of vital chem- 
istry. They are known as “zymosis,” 
or ferment, and a strong analogy exists 
between them and the ordinary fermenta- 
tion produced by yeast. Supposing the 
infection to be present in a cleanly neigh- 
borhood, and among healthy people, vig- 
orous constitutions would resist it, while 


‘the cleanliness would tend to maintain 


the power of resistance. Still further, it 
is plain that in a pure, dry, sweet-smell- 
ing atmosphere, it may be that it is im- 
possible, or nearly so, for the infection of 
cholera to assault a healthy man. 





On the other hand, it is equally obvi- 
ous that if we combine all three condi- 
tions—the special infection, the epidemic 
constitution, and personal filth—we must 
expect a full development of the disease 
in all its horrors. Such was the state-of 
affairs when the Board of Health assumed 
the onerous task.of preventing the spread 
of the disease, and of preserving the me- 
tropolis in a condition of comparative 
health and safety. It could not control 
the winds. The city was filthy beyond 
immediate redemption. It must, there- 
fore, attack the infection alone. 

Hence arose the process that came to 
be known as “stamping out,” a phrase 
peculiarly appropriate, inasmuch as it ex- 
presses the idea of many little fires aris- 
ing in different localities at the same mo- 
ment, which may be readily “ stamped 


out” at first, while, if left for a little, they 


would result in terrible conflagrations. 
Prompt reports were demanded from phy- 
sicians when cholera occurred in their 
practice. The writer witnessed the rou- 
tine in some instances. Sitting in the of- 
fice of the Registrar of Health, a case was 
reported in Mulberry street, and we were 
invited to visit it. We found a dying wo- 
man, grasping in her pulseless hand a 
lighted candle, surrounded by a score of 
chattering and wailing neighbors, many 
of them with squalid infants in their arms. 
The room was intolerably hot and filthy, 


‘ and was at the top of a crowded tenant- 


house, looking out upon a dismal, well- 
like court beneath, surrounded on all sides 
by similar dWellings. A few minutes suf- 
ficed for the inspection. The medical of- 
ficer on duty at the time, with a squad of 
sanitary police, took possession of the 
room. The woman was soon dead, the 
crowd was sent sharply away, and then 
every article of clothing and bedding 
which might contain infection, was sub- 
jected to powerful deodorizers and oxidiz- 
ers, thus actually burning up all the poi- 
sonous organic matter, without destroying 
the clothing or furniture, which a family 
80 poor could ill afford to lose. The fune- 
ral and all the subsequent events were 
also carefully supervised. Yet in spite of 
all these precautions, it frequently hap- 
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pened that some germ of disease escaped; 
and in this very house cholera lighted up 
again from week to week, to be as often 
“stamped out.” But it was plain that 
without these preventive means the dis- 
ease would have swept away half the den- 
izens in that pitiful abode. 

‘The most striking instance of sanitary 
control was presented at Blackwell’s Isl- 
and. To that common cess-pool of New- 
York vice the pestilence came, as it al- 
ways follows crime and its attendant filth. 
The cholera invaded nearly every depart- 
ment of the public institutions on the 
island ; and the Commissioners of Chari- 
ties and Public Corrections were sorely 
troubled. It seemed as if the poor vaga- 
bonds, “‘sent up for sixty days,” were 
practically sentenced to death. In this 
strait they applied to the Health Com- 
mission. A distinguished surgeon* was 
induced ‘to undertake the sanitary super- 
vision. ‘ But,” said a commissioner, 
““what can you really do? We need 
something positive and immediate.” The 
reply was prompt: “I can stamp out 
the epidemic in from three to five days.” 
This occurred on a Thursday. On the 
succeeding Monday a single case of chol- 
era—the last—appeared upon the island, 
Such a promise, so fulfilled, is certainly a 
good subject for study. How was it man- 
aged ? 

It was done by simple hygienic means. 
The cell-doors were left open at night, at 
the risk of some escapes. Ventilation 
was carefully watched. During the day 
the prisoners were allowed unusual lib- 
erty in. the sun and air. The diet was 
improved by the addition of fresh vegeta- 
bles. Attention to cleanliness was re- 
doubled ; and each case of cholera as it 
occurred was promptly disinfected. And 
these simple, obvious, and inexpensive 
means cut short an epidemic which, had 
it continued, would have been peculiarly 
troublesome. In the Kings County Pen- 
itentiary a similar epidemic, less promptly 
suppressed, occurred ; and the authorities 
resorted to the extreme measure of dis- 
charging a large number of convicts, lest 
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they should die of cholera. As it was, 
they carried cholera with them back to 
their old haunts in the city, and estab- 
lished new foci of the disease in every 
quarter. 

The Health Board attempted but little 
in the curative treatment of cholera. We 
imagine they had but little faith in drugs, 
and preferred to confine themselves to 
prevention. They established a hospital 
at the Red House, on the upper part of 
the island, for the benefit of Mackerel- 
ville ; and another in the barracks on the 
Battery, for the poor of the lower wards. 
But it was never proposed to remove pa- 
tients who could be cared for at home. 
Of all remedies absolute quiet is by far 
the most efficient ; and transportation to 
a distant hospital is pretty sure to kill 
the patient. Transient persons, and those 
who have no shelter, need: such a provi- 
sion. Otherwise, it is better thatthe tree 
should lie where it falls; that each case 
should be considered a focus of infection, 
and that the poison should be destroyed 
upon the spot where it is first developed. 

Thus far in the discussion we have in- 
ferentially assumed, rather than asserted, 
that cholera is communicable from person 
to person. There is a great deal of posi- 
tive evidence to that effect. Some in- 
stances are worth relating. In the epi- 
demic of 1831, the disease appeared in 
Quebec and in Montreal so nearly simul- 
taneously with its outbreak in Albany 
and New-York, that it could not be sup- 
posed to have been transported that dis- 
tance. Now, we do not deny that cholera 
may be originated in the atmosphere, 
without contact with a preceding case ; 
but there is good reason to believe that 
the New-York and Albany epidemics came 
from immigrants who had just arrived at 
this port. A canal-boat load of them pro- 
ceeded West, dying along the route. Some 
of them, in their panic, took refuge among 
the Oneida Indians; and the disease im- 
mediately broke out among the red men, 
with great fatality. 

In the same season, a man dying in 
New-York, his clothing was sent to Dan- 
ville, in Western New-York, a healthy 
town far up among the hills. This clothing 
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went to a pleasant farm-house, isolated 
from all other connection with the epide- 
mic, yet the woman who washed it died of 
cholera, and after her others. There have 
been many instances in New-York the 
past summer where the washerwoman of 
a cholera patient has been the victim. To 
say that thousands of persons are expos- 
ed without taking the disease is a mere 
negation. It is equally true of small-pox, 
and other decidedly contagious diseases, 
Contagions are like the spawn of fish— 
more eggs are destroyed than are hatched. 
It is no part of our purpose to make this 
a medical paper. If it were, and we were 
called upon to speak of the treatment of 
cholera, we should truthfully aver that 
about one half the cases of genuine Asiatic 
cholera somehow get well, and that is the 
limit of our knowledge. Why they get 
well, we do not comprehend. Still we 
have faith in doctors—in all kinds of them, 
in fact; provided they are well versed in 
anatomy, chemistry, physiology, and the 
phenomena of disease, and have common- 
sense to apply their knowledge. A good 
doctor without drugs is better than a poor 
doctor with them. A good doctor with 
drugs is better than either, for he can em- 
ploy them intelligently, and can, to some 
extent, control the functions of life. But 
a doctor who has a pet theory, who belongs 
to a school, and follows the dogmata of 
some prophet in medicine, is our special 
aversion. Medicine is an art, a place for - 
the practical employment of a vast num- 
ber of facts. No man can be more useful 
in his day and generation than your prompt, 
decisive fellow, full of resources, and look- 
ing upon each patient as an individual to 
be treated on the evidence presented at 
the moment, and not by any square rule 
of logic, or crude notion that a certain 
drug is “good” for a certain disease. 
Law has a great deal more to do with 
this paper than medicine. Our purpose 
is to assert and prove, that the “ Metro- 
politan Health Bill” was the controlling 
means by which a great pestilence was 
averted in the summer of 1866. We have 
spoken of the Health Bill as a beneficent 
despotism. Yet it is despotic only as the 
blowing up of a building to prevent the 
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spread of a conflagration is despotic. In 

t emergencies private rights must give 
way to the public safety. The New-York 
World constantly and persistently asserts 
the contrary, and declaims vigorously 

inst that coercive system which denies 
to a fat-boiler the right to poison the air 
for blocks around him, and insists that if 
people choose to live in cellars, below tide- 
level, they may do so, albeit they gener- 
ate typhus there and communicate it to 
others who do not live in cellars. The 
Health Bill rests upon exactly the oppo- 
site theory, and asserts that no man, for 
his own convenience or profit, can poison 
the air around him and carry on business, 
or maintain habits, which are likely to 
destroy human. lives subjected to his influ- 
ence. Let us look at some of the leading 
features of the law. 

Without resorting to quotations from 
the Act itself, which is too extended to be 
feprinted here, we find that the Health 
Bill, passed February 26th, 1866, presents 
some marked differences from any other 
sanitary law yet known to American legis- 
lation. Its prominent features are: 

1. The placing of the sanitary control 
of the Metropolitan District in the hands 
of professional experts, instead of confiding 
it to politicians. The law presumes that 
he who would suppress disease must be 
familiar with its haunts and habits, its 
methods of origin and of propagation. 

2. The right of making domiciliary visits, 
in suspected localities, to ascertain the ex- 
istence of probable causes of disease ; and, 
where pestilence is present, of taking full 
possession of the premises, to the extin- 
guishment, for the time, of the usual rights 
of the citizen in his own household. 

8. The judicial power to decide what 
constitutes a nuisance, and to order its 
abatement without the tedious formula of 
a contested lawsuit. It was to this power 
that the strongest objections were raised, 
and the most vigorous resistance made to 
its exercise. In the case of Charles H. 
Reynolds vs. the Board of Health, Justice 
Barbour, of the Superior Court, decided 
on appeal that he would not send the issue 
of fact (as to the reality of the nuisance) 
before a jury. He said: 
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“The Legislature has in this case conferred 
certain judicial powers to be exercised in a 
certain way; it has made the board a judicial 
tribunal, and given to it almost unlimited 
powers, The board has a right to adjudge 
any place to be a nuisance. If they were to 
decide the Astor House to be a nuisance, they 
might, after a full hearing for and against the 
facts, order the building to be torn down. 
The intention of the Legislature was, to in- 
vest the board with all the powers of a court, 
and their decision must be final. It can only 
be reviewed by certiorari, like all judgments 
of inferior courts, This court has no right to 
grant an injunction to prevent it from carry- 
ing out its orders, The application for an 
order to send the issue of fact before a jury, 
must therefore be deemed as having already 
been decided by a competent tribunal.” 


Thus the judicial function of the board 
is well established. Its inspectors are 
witnesses, and it is in itself both court 
and jury. 

4, The authority and power to suppress 
nuisances directly and through its own 
machinery ; and to arrest for contempt 
ail persons refusing obedience to its man- 
dates. 

5. The embodiment of the Police Com- 
mission as a part of the Health Board, so 
that orders may issue directly to the po- 
lice force; thus making every policeman 
a sanitary officer. 

6. An emergent power to expend such 
moneys, over and above the annual ap- 
propriation, as may be needed in the pres- 
ence of great and imminent peril. 

It will be seen by the most superficial 
student of public polity, that the powers 
above enumerated are extraordinary, and 
would only be intrusted to men of high 
ability and integrity. In no other coun- 
try had so stringent a bill been passed 
until, during the summer of 1866, the 
British Parliament, for the first time, con- 
ferred similar authority upon the medical 
officers of the Privy Council. The New- 
York Health Bill was the model for the 
British law-makers, and they have em- 
bodied the more stringent provisions of 
our law in their own, and in language al- 
most identical with ours. Prior to that 
change, the supreme sanitary power in 
England was mostly advisory. It rested 
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in a chief “ Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council,” with a board of “ Medical Offi- 
cers of Health,” reporting through him to 
the lords in council. So far as scientific 
study of the public health was concerned, 
nothing could be better than the English 
system of late years. It was in the hands 
of ripe scholars and practical men, and the 
world is much the richer for their intelli- 
gent labor. But they were almost power- 
less to act. The “Nuisances Removal 
Act” was based on the old method of in- 
dictment and trial by jury; the jury in 
nine cases out of ten being utterly incom- 
petent to. decide intelligently. The au- 
thority to act emergently was nowhere 
conceded. There was no power to disin- 
fect houses containing infectious diseases, 
to compulsorily remove such diseases from 
tenements to hospitals, to compel local au- 
thorities to provide disinfectants, or to 
regulate the area for ventilation when 
houses are erected. All these deficiencies, 
and more, are now made good by the New- 
York and the recent British laws. 

While we concede that our present 
health laws are arbitrary, we believe that 
there is very little danger that any true 
despotism will ever seek this channel. A 
democratic government may safely enact 
laws that could hardly be tolerated were 
they a part of a class legislation, or in- 
tended to promote the interests of an aris- 
tocracy. The power to repeal still rests 
with the people; and whenever legisla- 
tion builds up a tyranny, it. will fall by 
the same force that first established our 
republican forms. The only class whose 
interests are touched by the stringency 
of the New-York health laws, is that 
‘which endeavors to make the lives of the 
people’ subordinate to. its own selfish 
greed ; and which, while loudly appeal- 
ing to the theory that every man’s house 
is his castle—and so apparently asserting 
a principle of pure democracy—practically 
extends his castle to the adjoining neigh- 
borhood, and encroaches upon the rights 
of all who surround him. He who sends 
bad odors and poisonous gases into my 
dwelling, invades it. If he came himself; 
I could drive him out vi et armis. But 
when he sends his unseen messengers of 
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death, so that the opening of a window 
may let in a pestilence, he strikes a blow, 
dangerous because it is subtle, at my per- 
sonal liberty of action. If he has a right 
to his money, I have a right to my life, 
The law must decide which right is para- 
mount, Nor can the injured party—the 
one suffering from the nuisance—well af. 
ford to await the slow action of an indict- 
ment, a trial, a decision by a jury, and 
perhaps a stay of judgment or an appeal 
to higher jurisdictions. While all this is 
pending, he may perish. There is reason 
and justice, therefore, in the prompt mode 
of action provided through the Board of 
Health, Those to whom the question of 
fact is referred are experts. They know 
a nuisance when they see it; and their 
opinion is worth that of a dozen uned- 
ucated juries. Such an opinion, once ob- 
tained, can not be acted on too soon. 
Ejectment by force should be sternly ap- 
plied whenever that last resort becomes 
necessary. 

The mission of the Board of Health does 
not end with cholera. There is another 
disease constantly present in New-York. 
It is the “tenant-house rot”—a rapid de- 
cay which afflicts the cellar population, 
which poisons the first breath of infancy 
and rapidly saps the strength of maturer 
years. This insidious poison is terribly 
corrupting. It begets an appetite for 
drink and oblivious drugs, and even when 
the moral nature resists this temptation, 
the physical frame still surely yields to 
its pollution. There is no stronger con- 
trast in life than that which the visitor in 
a New-York tenant-house may occasion 
ally see; the fresh, ruddy cheek and 
bright eyé of some young woman “ out 
to service,” who has come to visit the 
pale, sodden, prematurely aged married 
sister, whose life is passed in the stagnant 
atmosphere of a crowded tenement. In 
those vile apologies for homes we find 
always typhus and’ typhoid fevers, and 
always those diarrheal diseases that 
sweep off more than two thirds of the 
children before they reach the age of five 
years. . 

In 1863, one out of every twenty-eight 
inhabitants of the Fifth ward died—most. 
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of them from preventable diseases. In 
the same year, the death-rate of the Fourth 
ward was one in every twenty-five. Yet 
in the Fifteenth ward the death-rate is 
only one in sixty. The two populations 
are not so very diverse in their habits, 
except that the Fifteenth ward is yet com- 
paratively free from the tenant-house evil 
and its attendant rot. Similar discre- 
pancies exist throughout the city. Ten 
thousand unnecessary deaths are annually 
recorded. The average death-rate of the 
entire city is about one in twenty-five. It 
is possible for the Board of Health, if it is 
well supported by the people, to make one 
in sixty the standard, and so save to the 
country this annual holocaust of human 
lives. The average ratio of deaths from 
wounds in the armies of the United States, 
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during all the bloody war of the rebellion, 
was less than that which holds good year 
by year in the Fourth and Fifth wards of 
New-York; and he who makes his abode 
in a tenant-house in those localities, as- 
sumes a worse life-risk than the soldier 
who started with Sherman for the march 
upon Atlanta. 

Must all this murderous sacrifice go on? 
Is there no way in which our poor can be 
sheltered without a death’s-head grinning 
over the portals of their homes? Can not 
the children born to them have the cheap 
luxuries of air and sunshine, and grow up 
to add something to the stalwart strength 
of the republic? These are questions 
pressing heavily upon the Health-Board, 
and to them we trust that we may look 
for a hopeful, practical answer. 


THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION. 


Tue record in the Bible is profoundly philosophical in the scheme-of creation which it presents, It is both 


true and divine. 
sacred volume.—Dana’s GEroLocy. 


I. 
W-s it once a globe of darkness, 
In its early birth ? 
A revolving mass of vapor, 
All this wondrous earth ? 
Through it swept the voice eternal ; 
Thrillingly it rung, 
Piercing all its gloomy chambers 
Like a fiery tongue : 
“Let there light be!’ Flashing, dancing, 
O’er it light upsprung. 
II, 
Was it once a ball of fire— 
’ This old wondrous world— 
Blazoned with electric lightnings, 
As it onward whirled ? 
Chaos trembled into order 
At the fiat given, ; 
And the firmaments commingled 
Were asunder riven, 
And from out the parting waters 
Rose the air of heaven. 


II. 
Was it once all o’er enshrouded 
With a shoreless sea ? 
But a swinging sphere of billows, 
Bounding in their glee ? 
Back Jenovah rolled the waters 
From their rocky floor; 
Mountains climbed from out the oceans, 
Hills, plains flecked them o’er; 
All along the mazy distance 
Lay the sea and shore, 


It is a declaration of authorship, both of creation and the Bible, on the first page of the 


Iv. 
Was the world all sunless, starless ; 
Day and night the same? 
God furled up the vapory curtains— 
Light from heaven came ! 
There the sun broke out in glory, 
Crowned the king of day ; 
There the moon, revealed in splendor, 
Chased night’s gloom away ; 
There each star, with smiling glances, 
Earthward threw its ray. 
v 
Growing into form and beauty, 
Lifeless was the earth! 
Then the great and good Designer 
Gave its tribes their birth. 
First the seas held creatures moving—- 
Life their waters stirred ; 
But, amid earth’s awful silence, 
Not a voice was heard, 
Till, a brighter era dawning, 
Sang the earliest bird. 
vi. 
O’er the plains, along the mountains, 
Roamed no flock or herd ; 
Then they came—the wild, the docile, 
At the mighty word ! 
But no form, erect and human, 
No observant eye, 
No pure mind to heaven aspiring, 
Till, with purpose high, 
Man was made in God’s bright image— 
Made to live—not die! 
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NO. V.—SETH CHENEY. 


Tae most absolute test of mastery in 
limning is doubtless found in the work of 
the draughtsman, who, without adventi- 
tious aids, and with no instrument but a 
bit of chalk or crayon, puts upon paper, 
canvas or panel, by mere lines, his con- 
ceptions or imitations. Artists recognize 
in the Cartoons Raphael's sign-manual both 
of genius and acquirement; and many a 
dazzling or subtle colorist hides his pov- 
erty of‘ideas or false drawing under evasive 
or seductive tints. The chaste and charm- 
ing possibilities of the crayon, even in por- 
traiture, were first notably exhibited among 
us by a man whose aspect and influence 
were decidedly those of genius. No one 
who ever knew Seth Cheney can forget the 
spiritual expressiveness of his clear blue 
eye, or the quick and sensitive language 
of his temperament. One of several 
brothers of a family identified with the 
little town of Manchester, Connecticut, 
where they have long quietly prospered as 
manufacturers. The artistic proclivities of 
the younger were enlisted at an early age 
by his brother, John Cheney, then justly 
regarded as the best engraver of heads in 
America. When the best faculty of the 
one was reproduced by the burin of the 
other, a rare result both in character and 
refinement of execution was secured. 

Seth Cheney was a keen and delicate 
lover of beauty; his choicest work was in 
delineating, with the crayon, exquisite 
female heads; and some of these far sur- 
passed any thing ever before achieved on 
this side of the water ; his likenesses were 
unequal; fastidious and susceptible, it was 
requisite that he should be en rapport 
with his sitter to succeed. He often relin- 
quished commissions even when the sub- 
jects were eminent characters, because he 
found between them and himself a moral 
antagonism which chilled and confused 
his touch and feeling. 

A man so organized and resolute was, 
of course, ill calculated to prosper, in the 
common significance of that term; but 
Seth Cheney had all the independence, as 


well as the varied sympathies and strong 
personality, of the artist-character. He 
loved art for its own sake, and cultivated 
it with disinterested though desultory zeal. 
His standard was high, his affinities re. 
fined; and he gave those who were inti- 
mate with him the impression of a spiritual 
rather than an executive minister at the 
shrine of art ; they found reflections of the 
man in his congenial subjects, recognized 
a subtle beauty and grace in his drawings 
which confirmed the personal impression ; 
but the number and character of his works 
were of too limited a range to make his 
fame at all commensurate with his gifts, 
Seth Cheney, notwithstanding, initiated in 
this country the cultivation and the appre- 
ciation of crayon portraiture, and left peer- 
less examples thereof, breathing a delicate 
and delicious mastery of the very elements 
of expression. It was written of him, with 
truth, that these felicitous exemplars were 
eloquent of that “intensity of feeling and 
that delicate passive power which a pure 
soul radiates through the features.” 
Cheney thus brought us near tothe mys- 
teries of character in his limning, as he did 
to those of life in his influence ; somewhat 
of the supernatural, of the poetry of con- 
sciousness wherewith Allston impressed 
his intimates, marked the genius and ex- 
haled from the presence of Cheney. His 
life was an earnest pursuit or rather recog- 
nition of beauty; four times he visited 
Europe; fragile, fearless and fond, he was 
a scer in-his way, a keen and esthetic ob- 
server ; he was deeply loved and mourned, 
and there was a strict poetical propriety 
in his moonlight burial, after a calm and 
prolonged decline, in his native village. 
Crayon-limning has found many ad- 
mired and skillful votaries among us 
since the death of Cheney, which occurred 
in the autumn of 1856. Some of the por- 
traits of Rowse for expression and finish 
are deservedly held in high estimation; 
Furniss, Darley, Miller, Mayer, Coll- 
yer,, Miss Cheney, and others have won 
reputation and achieved success herein. 
Barry’s Motherless, his Evangeline, head 
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of Whittier, and other works attract the 
finest artistic sympathies; and Paul Dug- 
gan was to a large circle in New-York what 
Cheney was to onein Boston; and although 
his art-studies occasionally resulted in a 
masterly oil head, like the one he painted 
of the late lamented George L. Duykinck, 
the crayon was his favorite medium. He 
died in the winter of 1861. 


“Paul Duggan,” writes one who knew 
him well, “was an Irishman, He came early 
to this country ; studied art as a painter; was 
made Professor of Drawing in the Free Acad- 
emy in New-York; fell ill with consump- 
tion; went to Europe eight or nine years ago, 
and came home somewhat better ; found him- 
self unable to work in the Academy or the 
studio ; and returning to England, lived quietly 
there until a short time since, when he went to 
Paris for a visit, and there suddenly died, 


‘And how much has died with him! 


“ He has left no works ; nothing that will com- 
pel the world to remember him and wish he 
had livedlonger. But upon asmall circle, and 
especially upon the memory of his old associ- 
ates among the Centurions, he has carved his 
name in imperishable lines. There are few 
men so purely unselfish as he was; so naturally 
gentle and unobtrusive. Yet it was not be- 
cause he was a negative person, for he was a 
thinker and a man of strong convictions and 
great talent. His nature was exquisitely artis- 
tic; full of sympathy for all kinds of grace and 
beauty; delicately sensitive to sounds and 
sights and mental emotions, and of the truest 
humor. His appreciation of wit and humor 
lighted his whole soul with laughter. ‘A good 
thing’ was an inward and constantly recurring 
delight. The expression was never boisterous, 
but it was delightful. Humor affected him 
like electricity, putting his system into a cheer- 
ful glow.” 


NO, VI, EASTMAN JOHNSON, 


One of the most effective of our native 
painters in genre is not an éléve of the 
modern French school, but seems to have 
divined for himself a special aptitude for 
the naive and characteristic ; and, what is 
more desirable, to have recognized in 
American life the resources for a depart- 
ment of art previously too much. ne- 
glected. 

Eastman Johnson was born in the little 


town of Lovell, near Freyburg, in the 
State of Maine. His father long held, 
with eminent credit, a responsible office 
in the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. His artist son was first known to 
fame as a crayon-limner, wherein his skill 
in catching a likeness, and the grace and 
vigor of his drawing, rendered him popu- 
lar and prosperous; so that, in a few 
years, he was enabled to visit Europe, 
where he commenced an earnest system 
of study, and began to practice in gil. 
He remained two years at Dusseldorf ; 
and although greater facility and accuracy 
in drawing were thus acquired, he did 
not learn much which promoted his spe- 
cial artistic development ; and therefore 
started with alacrity for Italy, by the way 
of Paris and Holland, visiting the best 
galleries and studies. 

At the Hague he fell in with Mignot, 
and tarried ostensibly to copy a remarka- 
ble picture in the royal collection. In- 
tending to remain but a few weeks, his 
sojourn lasted four years; for then and 
there he struck upon a congenial vein of 
work, found unexpected opportunities for 
study, and met with flattering success in 
portraiture. Eastman Johnson executed at 
the Hague his first original and elaborate 
work in oil. It was to him a labor of 
love ; and he gave to it the time and care 
which the genuine artist delights in be- 
stowing upon what he feels to be his ap- 
propriate task. The subject and treat- 
ment are remarkably simple, and the ef- 
fects produced by wise and patient labor 
with a constant eye to nature. A boy 
with dark eyes and hair, and olive com- 
plexion, in the rude dress of a Savoyard 
peasant, stands leaning against the wea- 
ther-stained wall of an old court-yard, 
weed-grown and picturesque. The figure 
is expressive and admirably designed; 
the face full of character; and the color 
rich, mellow, and finely harmonized; it 
is such a boy as Murillo would have 
painted with a relish. There is a finish 
in this picture, a truth of expression, a 
naiveté, and a maturity of execution, 
from the dark-glowing eye of the peasant 
to the stains on the wall and the curl of 
the vine-leaves, which indicate a mastery 
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of the best principles of art, and are the 
more remarkable as being exhibited in 
the earliest work of the kind from the 
same hand. 

Having shown his capacity and his true 
tendencies in this picture, Johnson exe- 
cuted several others of the same class, 
and sent them home, where they were re- 
ceived with warm commendation, and 
found ready and liberal purchasers ; 
among them The Card-Players will be es- 
pecially remembered by all cognizant of 
this painter’s second advent, when those 
who had known and admired him in por- 
traiture were agreeably surprised at his 
success in this new and attractive sphere. 
Meantime, however, he did not neglect 
the former branch; but, encouraged by 
the court and leading families at the 
Hague, executed, for liberal prices and 
to popular satisfaction, portraits in oil and 
colored crayons of many prominent citi- 
zens, and nearly all the maids of honor. 
Although the most lucrative and availa- 
ble, this class of pictures occupied John- 
son only in the intervals of some study of 
nature and character, for which he has a 
quick eye and a true sympathy. 

No one of our painters has more truly 
caught and perfectly delineated the Amer- 
ican rustic and negro, or with such pa- 
thetic and natural emphasis put upon 
canvas bits of household or childish life, 
or given such bright and real glimpses of 
primitive human nature. On his return 
to the United States he turned his atten- 
tion, with great success, to native sub- 
jects ; and every picture from his easel 
made a fresh and permanent impression. 
The Papers, the Marseillaise, and the 
Post-Boy, each tells its own story as em- 
phatically as could Wilkie or Hogarth ; 
and the Boy from the Ragged-School, or 
the Girl by the Stove, have much of 
Frere’s truth and tenderness. 

But, in his delineation of the negro, 
Eastman Johnson has achieved a peculiar 
fame. One may find in his best pictures 
of this class a better insight into the nor- 
mal character of that unfortunate race 
than ethnological discussion often yields. 
The affection, the humor, the patience and 
serenity which redeem from brutality and 
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ferocity the civilized though subjugated 
African, are made to appear in the crea- 
tions of this artist with singular authen- 
ticity. Washington’s Kitchen at Mount 
Vernon is full of suggestions in this re. 
spect; and The Old Kentucky Home 
is not only a masterly work of art, full of 
nature, truth, local significance and char- 
acter; but it illustrates a phase of Amer- 
ican life which the rebellion and its conse- 
quences will either uproot or essentially 
modify; and therefore the picture is as 
valuable as a memorial as it is interesting 
as an art-study. It is characteristic of 
American civilization to be perpetually in 
a transition state; and as Audubon has 
depicted and described species of birds 
that have since disappeared from this 
continent, so the novelist, historian, and 
artist do no inadequate service when they 
conserve the aspect and traits of life and 
manners soon to become things of tradi- 
tion. And in this view of the subject we 
can not but hope that Eastman Johnson 
will do for the aborigines what he has par- 
tially but effectually done for the negroes, 
In a few years the Indian traits will grow 
vague; and never yet have they been 
adequately represented in art. Catlin’s 
aboriginal portraits are indeed valuable 
and authentic; Ward’s statue of the In- 
dian Hunter, and Crawford’s of the Indian 
in his conscious decadence, are beautiful 
memorials ; but much remains to be done 
in pictorial art. A recent glance into the 
portfolio of Eastman Johnson convinced 
us that he would do peculiar justice toa 
comparatively unworked mine of native 
art. While at Great Portage on the 
Upper Mississippi, a few years ago, he 
sketched the figures and faces of some of 
the Sioux—old men and women, young 
squaws and children; and we have never 
seen the savage melancholy, the resigned 
stoicism, or the weird age of the American 
Indian so truly portrayed: a Roman pro- 
file here, a fierce sadness there, a grim, 
withered physiognomy, or a soft but sub- 
dued wild beauty, prove how the artist’s 
eye had caught the individuality of the 
aboriginal face; and with the picturesque 
costume, scenic accessories, rites of féte 
and of sepulture, it is easy to imagine 
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what an effective representative picture 
of the Red Man of America, with adequate 
facilities, this artist could execute. 

One of his most naive conceptions is 
called Mating. On the low roof of a farm- 
house a flock of pigeons are billing and 
cooing, strutting and puffing, every eye 
and feather kindled with amorous vitality 
—so natural and real as alone to make 
the picture a gem to the naturalist; while 
leaning against the door-post below is a 
buxom girl, whose air and expression, at- 
titude and eye are just as full of the 
“hopes and fears that kindle hope” as 
those of the doves, while her rustic lover 
in shirt-sleeves, absently whittling a stick, 
does his courting in a like spirit of bash- 
ful desire. Altogether, the story is told 
with inimitable truth and nature. The 
Itinerant Musician, Negro Girl looking out 
of a Window, a Boy in a Torn Straw Hat, 
Crossing a Stream, a Girl Picking Flowers, 
and other simple, natural, yet infinitely 
suggestive themes, this painter has treated 
with remarkable skill and meaning. Ex- 
pression is his forte—not dramatic or 
historical so much as human expression. 
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His Margaret is a great favorite, often 
as the subject has been delineated. 

One of the latest subjects which have 
occupied his pencil is drawn from his 
own. childhood’s reminiscences of the 
scenes amid which he was born. In 
Maine, of old, no rustic festival equaled 
in merriment and local interest the “ boil- 
ing-day” in the Sugar Camp. The woods 
of maple glow with fires; picturesque 
groups of farmers.and gudewives, and 
maidens and children animate the forest; 
a gossip lays down the law here; a po- 
litical quidnunc comments on a stale 
newspaper there; old people smoke pipes 
on a mossy bank; young ones whisper 
love by the thicket. There is usually a 
fiddler, an ancient negro, and an impro- 
vised feast; and all these elements, with 
the woods for a background, and char- 
acteristic dresses, faces, and groups, com- 
bine to form rare materials for a scene 
quite peculiar to this country; yet be- 
coming more rare and less picturesque as 
locomotive facilities reduce costume, dress, 
speech, and even faces to a monotonous 
uniformity. 


——_——_—_+- 9 —____—_— 


AUTUMN MEMORIES. 


Once I sat where evening shadows 
From a forest o’er me fell, 

Listening to the mournful stories 
That the night-winds love to tell. 


Listening to a tale more dreary, 
Sighing, moaning through my soul, 
. Till the tear-drops slowly, sadly, 
Down my cheeks began to roll. 


As the evening shadows deepened, 
As the night-winds louder, sighed, 
Phantoms, from the years departed, 
Through the forest seemed to glide. 


Silently I gazed upon them, 
Through the mists of blinding tears ; 
Dearly loved and long lamented, 
Visions from the vanished years. 


All the withered leaves were falling, 
Whirling down on every blast ; 

Dirge-like tones were faintly sounding 
Requiems for the summer past, 





All the forest voices wailing 
For the joys of summer time, 

Softly, sadly, very ‘sweetly, 
Mingled in a plaintive chime. 


And the giant trees uplifted 
All their ghostly branches high, 
As the vandal winds came sweeping, 
With marauding fury by. 


But the phantoms calmly glided 
Through the forest’s fearful gloom, 
Forms the years long gone had gathered 

To the slumber of the tomb. 


Softly as the moonbeam’s glimmer, 
O’er the cloud-tops rising high; 
Silent as the hush of chaos, 
That pale company drew nigh, 


Close they gathered all around me, 
« With their deep and earnest eyes 
Bent.upon me fondly, sadly, 
Filled with deathless memories, 
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Stretching out their pale hands toward me 
Did the shadowy loved ones come, 
And with voiceless pleadings called me 
* To their viewless spirit-home. 


She upon whose faithful bosom 
Forest leaves and shadows lie ; 

He who weary-hearted wandered 
From his father’s house to dic ; 


One whose earliest love was given 
In.its fullness unto me, + 
Sleeping now the dreamless slumber, 
Where the mountain winds blow free ; 


Sweet, young faces gone forever 
From the noontide and the morn, 

On the autumn winds at midnight, 
Through those forest aisles were borne. 


HOW NOUNS 


[Cuartes Scrisner & Co. have in press 
a new work on the English language from 
the accomplished pen of Professor M. 
Schele De Vere, LL.D., of the University 
of Virginia, entitled, Studies in English; 
or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our 
Language. It will be found tobe a book 
of decided interest and value; and, in 
connection with the admirable works of 
Mr. Marsh, published by the same house, 
will contribute to a better understanding 
and appreciation of our own noble mother- 
tongue. From advance sheets, and as a 
fair specimen of the book, we lay before 
our readers the substance of one chapter, 
that on the Abuse of Nouns, which will 
be found to be both curious and instruc- 
tive.—Ep. Hours at Home. ] 


A large and important number of words 
in English have undergone a serious con- 
traction, either’from misapprehension of 
their original form, or from sheer caprice 
and abuse. This applies most naturally, 
perhaps, to French words introduced at 
various periods, and used by persons not 
familiar with the idiom from which they 
were borrowed. There has been no pe- 
riod in English history when her French 
scholars have not been more or less in the 
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Then my soul grew faint with yearning, 
Sick with longing to depart, 

As I vainly strove to clasp them 
To my torn and bleeding heart, 


And in wildest tones entreating, 
Loudly, bitterly I cried, 

Torture not my brain to madness, 
Ye who in life’s glory died. 


Let me feel your arms enfold me, 
Let me clasp you to my breast ; 
Mock me not, but bear me with you, 

To your Sabbath land of rest. 


But they backward drew and faded, 
In the cold, gray dawn of day ; 

And they in the mists of morning 
Through the forest passed away. 


ARE ABUSED. 


predicament of the nun whom old Dan 
Chaucer introduces to us so quaintly as, 


“ A Nonne, a Prioresse, 
That of hire smiling was ful simple and coy— 
And frenche she spake ful fayre and fetishly, 
After the schole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For frenche of Paris was to her unknowe.” 
Cant. Tales, 118. 


What with mispronouncing first and 
misspelling afterward, French words soon 
lost their native graces, and became un- 
meaning in English. Thus pierre (stone) 
became pier ; peluche, plush ; gueule, 
jowl or jole ; chissis, sash ; issuer, (exire) 
issue and sewer; vestiaire, (vestiarium) 
vestry ; chauffer, chafe and chaff ; fatigue, 
simply jag ; and blasphéme, either d/as- 
pheme or blame. Feuille was anglicized 
into foil, tuile into tile. Linon was made 
lawn ; volée, volley ; and triomphe was 
already’ in the days of Norman rule re- 
duced to trump and trump cards. Bal- 
uster, from the French balustre, is now 
universally called and spelt banister, tour- 
niquet is shortened into turnkey, and 
péle-méle into pell-mell, if not even into 
Pall Mall. 

This is, after all, but the common fate 
of foreign words, ill-understood and hence 
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ill-pronounced. The same process chang- 
ed the mystic words of our religion, Hoc 
est corpus, into vulgar hocus pocus ; the 
Latin hilariter et celeriter into helter skel- 
ter; postumus into a fabulous posthumous; 
the Spanish cigara into anomalous segar ; 
and carnelian, from its resemblance to the 
color of flesh, (caro, carnis) into corne- 
lian. 

Where the French has furnished us 


* with special or technical terms, and these 


have undergone similar changes, the deri- 
yation is of course not always quite so 
clear, and must be accepted with some 
caution. Zennis comes to us, we know 
well, from The exclamation Tenez! used 
at hitting; as Zally ho/ is the natural- 
ized form of the Au Taillis! of the French. 
Whether omelet really represents the ceufs 
mélés of the French is more doubtful ; 
and jeopardy has more than one pedigree, 
that of “jeu perdu,” or “jeu parti,” the 
game is gone, being the most probable, 
from the following lines of Chaucer : 


“And when he through his madness and folie 
Hath lost his owen good thrugh jupartie, 
Then he exciteth other folk thereto.” 


Many French terms have been much 
disguised by the simple loss of an initial é, 
frequently, no doubt, caused by an indis- 
ticct impression of its being an article. 
Thus we have proof from épreuve, tin 
from étain, scwm from écume, pin from 
épingle, escheat as well as cheat. Eti- 
quette has become a ticket ; and the old 
French word estrange retains its double 
form, as in 
“How comes it, my husband, oh ! 

How comes it, 

That thou art thus estranged fgom thyself?” 
and 4 
“Thyself I call it, being strange to me.” 

Shakespeare, 


The same errors which in olden times 
caused so much injury are committed by 
the ignorant in our own day with French 
words that are now creeping into English, 
and there is good reason for us to pray 
still, with our Saxon ancestors of yore in 
their litany, “A furore normannorum 
libera nos, Domine!” 

Vou. IV.—12 
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There is perhaps more excuse for the 
contractions which Latin and other for- 
eign words have undergone in the process 
of naturalization. That d0avdbia and 
mavakeia should have shrunk and shriveled 
into tansy and pansy is certainly quite 
pardonable, though it would be very dif- 
ficult now to trace the gradual change 
from step to step. We know better how 
proxy came from procuracy, as proctor 
from pfocurator, and palsy from paralysis, 
as we still retain both the full and the 
shortened form, The French “ fantaisie,” 
or the Greek original, gave us phantasy, 
which, in Sylvester’s translation of Du 
Bartas, is already “ phantsy,”. and thus 
shows clearly the gradual subsiding into 
modern fancy. When Hollingshead says 
of brandy, “ It lighteneth the mind, it 
quickeneth the spirits, it cureth the hy- 
dropsy,” he gives us the ancestor of our 
shortened dropsy. A curious derivation is 
that of guinsy, which is in reality the 
same word as “ synagogue,” coming like 
the latter from ctv and dyw, to draw toge- 
ther, which became afterward “‘synanche.” 
In Holland’s Pliny, x. 83, we find, “The 
young birds of these martins, if they be 
burnt into ashes, are a singular and sov- 
ereign remedy for the deadly sguinancie ;” 
while Jeremy Taylor, in his Holy Living 
and Dying, has, “ Without revelation we 
can not tell whether we shall eat to-mor- 
row, or whether a sguinancy shall choko 
us.” Furlong is of course but a “ furrow 
long,” as syrup and shrub are the same. 
Cadet is from capitellum, as it were, a lit- 
tle captain, as cousin is from consangui- 
neus, through the French cousin, famili- 
arly contracted further into cozzen. Grant 
comes in like manner from garantie, whence 
also our warrant ; and the law terms Jiv- 
ery and seizin are nothing but our ordi- 
nary delivery and possession, 

The same unfortunate tendency to 
save breath and time has led to a worse 
treament of another class of words, which 
have not been merely contracted, but ac- 
tually deprived of a part of their sub- 
stance. The instances in which proper 
names have suffered thus are best known. 
Great and noble names have been cor- 
rupted to mean and base uses. There is 
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said to be a family in existence now, 
lineal descendents of the Plantagenets, 
who have degenerated into Plant. Every 
body has heard how Admiral Vernon, in 
1739, first ordered spirits mixed with 
water to be dealt out to his sailors, and 
how, being commonly dressed in a stuff 
largely used in the West-India islands 
and known as grogram, he first earned 
that nickname for himself, and then be- 
stowed it, in its shorigned form of grog, 
upon his unpopular beverage. Zram 
roads may possibly recall to us the full 
name of their inventor, Outram, though 
the word is said to occur already some 
time before his day ; and gin is perhaps 
the first part of Geneva, where the best 
drink of the kind was distilled in former 
days, as it is now in Holland, which gives 
us the name of Hollands. St. Mary over 
the River, -has-thus dwindled into St. 
Mary Overy, as poor Magdalen, the re- 
pentant sinner, with her abundant tears, 
has gone, through the abbreviated form of 
Maud, finally into maudlin. 

The process is, however, by no means 
limited to proper names, and is still going 
on, in our day, in numerous common 
nouns, although here also foreign nouns 
have naturally suffered most. This is all 
the more to be regretted, as the loss of a 
part of the form almost unavoidably in- 
volves the loss of a part of the meaning, 
and in language, as in society, half words 
are the perdition of women, and not only 
of women, but of all who employ them. 
The very recklessness of the changes 
which Addison so humorously attributes 
to the “English delight in silence,” and 
their tendency “to favor their natural 
taciturnity and to give as quick a birth to 
their conceptions as possible,” is remark- 
able, for it seems to be a mere chance 
whether the first or the last part of a word 
is to be sacrificed. The former is the 
case in words like omnibus and bua, or 
caravan and van, which are fast becoming 
legitimate, the latter.in cabriolet, citizen, 
and gentleman, which are as rapidly sub- 
siding into cab, cit, and gent. Thus the 
simple aid was once the aide-de-camp of 
official language, and plot used to appear 
in full dress as complot. Mob, from the 
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“mobile vulgus,” belonging to the age 
of Charles II. and first applied, as Lord 
North says, to members of the Green 
Ribbon Club, together with sham, Ma. 
caulay very justly called “remarkable 
memorials of a season of tumult and im- 
posture,” though the connection with 
Whigs and Tories at which he points has 
not yet been fully established. We can 
see, however, how slowly admission is 
gained to the body of orthodox English 
words, from the hesitating way in which 
Addison speaks in the Spectator, of mod 
and incog: “As all ridiculous words 
make their first entry into. alanguage by ¥ 
familiar phrases, I dare not answer for 
these, that they will not in time be looked 
upon as a part of our tongue.” His ap. 
prehensions have been fulfilled with regard 
to mob, though incog can hardly be consid- 
ered yet as authorized by classic writers, 
The same process of curtailment has re- 
duced the buffalo of the American conti- 
nent, perhaps through the French “ buffie” 
to the simple dxf, now the color of tanned 
leather. The Latin “erinaceus” shows 
a curious process of gradual reduction. 
It became in French “ hérisson,” which 
Mandeville already Anglicized into ur- 
choune ; then it became Chaucer’s urchon, 
and thus finally our own urchin. Another 
anima] thus ill treated is the young of the 
frog and the toad, which was once cere- 
moniously “toadpullet,” and has now 
sunk into tadpole. Phiz is a very early 
abbreviation of the awkwardly long phy- 
siognomy, as primitive manners are now 
more frequently called prim. <A navvy, 
whose labors on countless canals and 
in the Crimea, have earned for him a 
world’s respect, is but the half ofa “navi- 
gator ;” a wig, the sad remnant of the 
stately periwig, the French word per- 
ruque, first made Dutch in the quaint 
form of parruik, The handiwork, or xelp 
Epyov, of the early leech gave rise to the 
unintelligible “chirurgeon,” whom we 
now simply call a surgeon; his hospital 
has likewise been shorn, and is now often 
spital only, as in Spitalfields and Spital 
Inn, an asylum on the wildest parts of 
Stainmore Fells, erected there, as in other 
waste parts of the kingdom, to serve a8 & 
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traveller's refuge. Slang terms of this 
kind abound in all directions; of the more 
admissible among them, Dickens's “‘ when- 
ever I saw a beadle in full jig” refers, 
of course, to jigure; as “to go” or “to 
live on tick” has reference to the ticket 
received at the pawnbroker's, from which 
js derived the old phrase, ‘on tick and on 
bill.” 

One of the most interesting features con- 
nected with this maltreatment of certain 
classes of words is the quaint and often 
exceedingly amusing manner in which the 
people at large have endeavored to make 
foreign words more easy of understanding 
by twisting them into some resemblance 
of English words. This tendency ought 
to serve as a warning against the too free 
adoption of foreign words, the form and 
meaning of which have often not the slight- 
est analogy to ourown. This must needs 
produce a certain confusion, especially in 
the minds of the uneducated; and where 
this is not the case, there will still remain, 
for the masses at least, little more than a 
conventional meaning, an empty and un- 
real signification. What isa Pantheon to 
us, who believe either in one God or none 
at all, that we should place it in the midst 
of our towns, by the side of Christian 
churches? If we aftend a debating club 
at a Colosseum, we must prepare ourselves 
to meet colossi only in their own estima- 
tion; and wolves, it is to be hoped, have 
long since ceased to be found in our Zy- 
ceums, as long since as Minerva, we fear, 
has abandoned our Atheneums. The 
French are precisely in the same predica- 
ment; there is something irresistibly lu- 
dicrous to an Englishman in their adver- 
tisements of a boulingrin vert before a 
country-house, or of rosbi/s de mouton in 
their eating-houses, terms of which already 
Voltaire felt keenly the ridicule. So do 
their modern Panorama Universel, their 
Jeuz pyriques, and above all the guerre 
polémigue of the clever Ste. Beuve incur 
the sharp but well-deserved criticism of 
their distinguished philologist Nodier. 
These difficulties are peculiarly great, and 
the bad results make themselves more 
immediately felt in the case of French 
words imported into our tongue, because 
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the French language has itself, long ago, 
lost all consciousness of its own history. 


What Frenchman thinks nowadays of the 
Latin oir, when he speaks of vertu, of sus 
Troja in his truie, of jecus yicatum in foie, 
or of Gehenna in his verb géner? If this 
be so in France, how much more obscure 
must such words become when they are 
transferred to another tongue ! 

Every hody knows our dandelion, or 
dandy lion, as it was recently printed in a 
book for the “instruction of youth.” Its 
derivation from dent de lion is evident. 
The fair apple of France, there known as 
belle et bonne, is vulgarized into belly- 
bound ; the beautiful rose des quatre saisons 
into one of quarter sessions, whilst the 
polianthes tuberosa, in French tubéreuse, 
which was nothing more than a tuberous 
plant, is forced into a twberose. The ad- 
mirable chaussées of the Empireare in Eng- 
land causeways; their ancien, the “‘ An- 
cient Cassio” of Shakespeare, our ensign ; 
and their /rére-magon, we hardly know 
how, with us a free-mason. Their contre 
danse, so called from the couples dancing 
opposite each other, has become a country- 
dance, and the hautbois, that serves in the 
orchestra, by a ludicrous association with 
a boy, a hautboy. Animals have not fared 
any better: the langouste of the French 
coastis on English shores a longoyster ; the 
hog-fish, or porepisce of Spenser becomes a 
porpoise ; and the écrevisse of our French 
neighbors had to go through a series of 
transformations in three languages before 
it reached its present form. It started 
from the Old High-German hrebiz, which 
reappeared subsequently in. English as 
crab, and in German as Krebs. In the 
latter form it crossed the Rhine, and be- 
came in its new home écrevisse ; it returned 
from there once more to its German kin- 
dred in England, appearing as krevys in 
Lydgate, as crevish in Gascoyne, as craijish 
in Holland, and merging finally, with a 
double effort at. Anglicizing the foreign 
word into the modern English, craw/ish or 
crayfish, 

Another word that has been a sore 
temptation to hasty etymologists is the 
recently revived word jilibuster, which has 
in a similar manner returned, much re- 
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duced in form, like the prodigal son, from 
foreign lands. It was originally the Eng- 
lish word fly-boat ; but when adopted by 
the Spaniards was softened by them into 
“filibote” or “flibote.” Subsequently it 
found its way back into English, and the 
outlandish form was by an off-hand etymol- 
ogy changed into jilibuster, with some 
reference, perhaps, to the American slang 
term, a buster. 

The slecping mouse, or sowris dormeuse, 
is, in like manner, but very naturally, 
transformed into a dormouse ; the farci of 
French cooks into forced meat; and their 
quelque chose into. kickshaw, unless there 
should be some unknown relation existing 
between the latter part of the word and 
our pshaw. Ina somewhat similar man- 
ner the French guand-auraije became our 
quandary. The transition from the redin- 
gote to a riding-coat, is as amusing as that 
from the ancient vertugale or still older 
vertugadin to a farthingale, a word made 
after the analogy of nightingale. The 
French rope-dancer’s souwbresault, from 
Latin supersaltus and Italian sobresalto, 
was already in Old English sumbersault, 
and thus became with a double association 
of ideas our summerset. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in the Tamer Tamed, have still— 

“What a somersalt, 
When the chair fel, she fetch’d, with her heels 
upward !” 
but in the Fair Maid of the Inn it is 
already changed: 

‘Now I will only make him break his neck 
in doing a somerset, and that’s all the revenge 
I mean to take of him.” 


Where the French saw with the eye of 
superstition a hand of several fingers, a 
main de gloire, we discover a likeness to 
a man’s two legs, and call the same root 
mandragora, or mandrake. Equally ludi- 
crous is the change from the rightly spelt 
Oyez! of our courts to the ordinary pro- 
nunciation, O Yes / and the way in which 
the men who were stationed by the king’s 
buvet (from boire, anciently buver) to take 
care of his sideboard and costly wines, and 
who in England waited at the buffet, a 
table near the door of the dining-hall, with 
viands for the poor, became first buffetiers 
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and then vulgarly known as deef-eaters, 
Even phrases can be traced to such violent 
twistings of words, as the proverbial dor. 
mir comme une taupe, which has lost all 
reference to the mole, and is now to sleep 
like a top, and the faire un fauz pas, to 
commit a blunder, which is at least pro- 
vincially to make a foa’s paw! How not 
only a strange form but a whole story may 
arise from sich an ill-treated word has 
been very amusingly established by Mr. 
Riley in his learned work on the Guildhall 
in London. He tells, in the Preface, that 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
trading was in London called achat, from 
the French acheter. This foreign word 
was commonly pronounced acat, and came 
soon to be written so. To acat of this 
kind the famous lord mayor, Whittington, 
was indebted for his wealth ; but when the 
word became unfamiliar, and finally unin- 
telligible to the masses, the desire for some 
explanation led to the absurd story of his 
gaining his wealth by a cat / 

Words that have come down to us from 
the ancient languages have, of course, 
still less meaning left in their altered form, 
and here also many efforts have been made 
to instill into them new life by giving them 
a somewhat English shape. Greek names 
of plants furnish yhinvg pita, (the sweet 
root) which was once glycorys, and is now 
liquorice, or licorice, with a faint reference 
to liquor; the orapi¢ dypia, or flea-wort, 
became staves-acre ; and the xapvégvAdov, 
already in Chaucer clowe gilofre, instead 
of the true French form clou-de girofle, 
was first gilly-flower, and then, on the 
lips of the ignorant, even July flower. 
The Onpcaxn of the Greeks underwent a 
strange series of changes in form and in 
meaning. It had its original name from 
the viper, whose own flesh was long con- 
sidered the best if not the only remedy 
for the creature's bite. As such it be- 
came soon a famous antidote ; and as leech 
was once the common name of all follow- 
ers of Aisculapius, so this preparation be- 
came generally synonymous with medical 
confection. The French called it then 
thériague, which, however, Chaucer al- 
ready curtailed to triacle; as treacle it 
now designates simply the sweet syrup of 
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molasses, with a slight hint at its trick- 
ling propensity. Ignorance transformed 
tragacanth gum into gum dragon, as even 
now vexpowavtia, or necromancy, the art 
of calling up the dead, etc., is often called 
black art, as if it had any connection with 
a pretended Negromancy.{* }Our forefa- 
thers already mistook the Lydius lapis 
Grecorum, and called it, perhaps with 
reference to its unusual weight, or be- 
cause it attracts iron, loadstone, just as 
they called the north star the “ leading 
star,” or loadstar. The translators of 
Holy Writ made thus emerods out of he- 
morrhoids, associating their infliction with 
the idea of the rod of the Lord; at the 
same time Aemicrania was, through the 
French migraine probably, converted into 
megrim., We still speak of the tiny grapes 
of Corinth as currants, as if they were the 
fruit of our native shrub of that name; 
and our common people often say potter- 
carrier for apothecary, as Jack calls his 
good ship Bellerophon a Billy Ruffian. 

Botanical names of Latin origin have 
led to similar unintentional disguises. 
Asparagus is better known as sparrow- 
grass, febrifuge as feverfew, and ros mari- 
nus as rosemary. A frontispicium is a 
frontispiece ; and since the laterna of 
the ancients has been made of thin, split 
layers of horn, it has become a lanthorn. 
The rachitis of the physician is the rick- 
ets of the masses; the selarium of con- 
vents is our salt-cellar ; and the viridum 
jus of the dispensary the verjuice of the 
people. The Latin viride @ris, or the 
French vert et gris, has become verdigris, 
and vulgarly verdigrease. Petrels, or 
Mother Cary’s chickens, are, as it were, 
little St. Peters, because, like the apos- 
tle, they can walk on the water. The 
Ligurnum of Italy was changed into Leg- 
horn, precisely as the Italians themselves 
made their Negroponte out of the Greek 
name év ’Eypizy. 

We have avenged the old town on the 
Italians tenfold; we call their articiocco 
girasole, a sunflower artichoke which came 
from Peru to Italy, and from thence to 
us, with utter disregard to geography, but 
with a willful appropriation of the gira- 
sole, Jerusalem artichoke, and even ‘make 
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of it a dish called Palestine soup; we 
have, in like manner, changed their rene- 
gado, who denied his faith, into a runagate, 
their lustrino into lutestring, their faur- 
bala into furbelow, and their coasting-ves- 
sel wrea into a simple hooker. 

The Spanish cayo, used to designate a 
rock or a sand-bank, we transform into a 
key ; and the Indian word urican, which 
has served to make the French ouragan, 
reiippears in English as hurricane, (hurry 
cane.) The Spanish call the commander 
of a fleet with an Arabic word amiral ; 
and Milton still wrote of a tree fit to be- 
come ‘‘the mast of some great ammiral.” 
But there seems to have early arisen an 
idea that the name had somethins, to do 
with admirable ; and hence Latin writ- 
ers of the Middle Ages already are fond 
of styling the chief naval officer admira- 
bilis, or admiratus, from which we derive 
our admiral. 

German and Dutch words have not 
been exempted on account of their close 


“relationship. The hysenblas of Holland, 


meaning the bladder of the fish called 
hysin, our sturgeon, is now isinglass. The 
German Weremuth has become bitter 
wormwood ; the lindwurm of noble Sieg- 
fried, a mean blind-worm ; a prophetic 
Weissager, a contemptible wiseacre ; and 
the harsh name of the Rhenish town Bac- 
harach, is often found in old English plays 
as Backrag. 

The further we go beyond the members 
of the family of languages to which the 
English belongs, the more difficult is it, 
of course, to trace the nature of this 
change and naturalization. The Mount 
Vidgeon pea of our gardeners’ catalogues 
reminds, probably, few readers of its 
Montevidean origin; and the familiar 
nightmare carries still fewer back to dis- 
tant Finland, where Mara, the fearful elf, 
inflicts that punishment upon the wicked 
and the scorner. The common demijohn, 
once upon a time spelt damajan, has an 
even more remarkable derivation than the 
popular but apocryphal Dame Jeanne, 
commonly quoted. The name is the same 
as that of a city in Persia, in the province 
of Khorassan, called Damaghan, where 
formerly a famous kind of glass-ware was 
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manufactired ; the Crusaders were struck 
with certain articles of this ware, and 
brought the thing and the name together 
back to their European homes. 

The most remarkable feature connected 
with this process of giving new forms and 
new meanings to words which are per- 
fectly extraneous and unconnected with 
their history, is, that even English names 
should have been made to undergo such 
achange. This arose, probably, first in 
names of foreign origin, though borne by 
English families. The Flemish Tupigny 
became in English Twopenny, and the 
Danish names of Asketil, Thurgod and 
Guthlae were changed into Ashkettle, 
Thoroughgood and Goodluck. There is-a 
place in Norwich now called Goodluck’s 
Close, which in ancient documents is cor- 
rectly written Guthlac’s Close, ‘and thus 
allows us to trace the gradual change 
from one generation to another. In the 
famous name of Wilberforce an attempt 
is made to substitute a familiar word for 
one less generally known; it was an- 
ciently Wilburg,foss. From names the pro- 
cess was extended to common nouns. A 
Welsh rarebit became a Welsh rabbit ; 
gorseberries were made gooseberries, as 708. 
samer is in many districts called goose- 
ewmmer; and Saxon meregold, which 
contained the same old word mere, a 
marsh or water, which appears in mer- 
man and mermaid, became marygold. 
The diminutive kin being no longer effec- 
tive in connection with the antiquated 
word culver (from Lat. columba) it was 
modernized and became culverkey. Cer- 
tain cards in our common games were of 
old distinguished from others by the long, 
splendid gown worn by king, queen etc., 
according to the gorgeous costumes of the 
Middle Ages, and hence obtained the 
name of coat cards ; afterward the origin 
was forgotten, and then these royal per- 
sonages suggested another idea, and they 
are now called court cards. Old Saxon 
words have especially suffered in this 
manner. What we now call shamefaced 
had originally nothing to do with a face, 
but was shamefast, formed after the man- 
ner of steadfast, and printed thus in Chau- 
cer, Froissart, and the first authorized 
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version of the Bible, (1 Tim. ii. 9.) The 
Saxon name of that class of plants 
which contains absinth was suthewort, or 
soothing wort ; first the latter part be. 
came obscure, and gave rise to a change 
into soothing wood ; then the first part also 
was forgotten, and the people now call it 
southernwood. A similar now unknown 
word ord, meaning the first beginning, 
and preserved in the German wr, gave 
rise to the expression of ord and end, for 
which we substitute the more familiar 
sounding but unmeaning odds and ends, 
as topsy-turvy is but the vulgarized form 
of topside the other way. Shuttlecock 
was not so very long ago used correctly 
as shuttle cork; but stirrup has long 
since superseded the Anglo-Saxon stig. 
rap, from stigan, to step up, and rap, a 
rope, which in Saxon days served the 
purpose. 

Sadder, however, by far, and yet cloth- 
ed with additional interest, is the fate of 
English nouns that have suffered in mean- 
ing what those we have mentioned had 
only endured in form. Here it is the spirit 
itself that is maltreated ; and the effect 
is all the more melancholy as the prin- 
ciple of compensation that affords comfort 
to many a sufferer in life does not seem 
to apply in like manner to the fate of 
words. Many have fallen, few only have 
risen. Horace is either unjust or not well 
informed when he says: 


“Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, cadent- 
que 

Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet 
usus, 

Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma lo- 
quendi,”” Ars Poet, 70. 


It is strange that terms of war should 
be almost the only examples of nouns 
that have risen from an humble to a 
nobler meaning. Thus cavalry comes 
from the Latin caballus, which meant at 
first nothing more than a pack-horse, 
from which, however, was subsequently 
derived the caballarius, who finally rose 
to be the French chevalier. Infantry 
consisted once of the infantes, the boys 
and servants, who ran, during the Middle 
Ages, on foot by the side of their masters 
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on horseback; these formed gradually 
separate corps, known as infanterie, and 
finally assumed the place of their lords, 
the knights, in the estimation of great 
commanders. The humble servant who 
at first was called in Old German a schalk, 
and whose sole duty was his attendance 
upon a mare, became known as mares- 
calk; he rose to be the superintendent 
of the royal stables and obtained one of 
the high charges at court. It was then 
he was named marshal, and distinction in 
the field procured for him the chief com- 
mand of the forces. Still, we find, in the 
French army at least, by the side of the 
field marshal another maréchal, who still 
pursues a profession more akin to the first 
meaning of the word, and is a simple 
farrier. The knight himself had a hard 


struggle before he obtained the lofty 
position he still occupies in our Mnguage, 
The first of the name known in historic 
documents was a menial servant, such as 
the German knecht remains to this day. 
Already in Anglo-Saxon writings, how- 
ever, the word is used frequently for boy ; 


as in the Southern States of America, until 
our day, every slave, of whatever age he 
might: be, was called a boy. Thus we 
meet with a “ tynwintra eniht,” a boy of 
ten years, and in the Anglo-Saxon version 
of the gospel the Apostles are called 
“learning cnihts.” 
boys were subsequently allowed to bear 
arms, and as this honorable distinction 
was only sparingly conferred, the word 
gradually acquired a higher application, 
and finally settled down, in the days of 
chivalry, into the grade and style of a 
knight. . 

Unfortunately, it is but too true, as Rob- 
ertson says, that “names and words soon 
lose their meaning. In the process of 
years and centuries the latter fades off 
them like the sunlight from the hills. 
The hills are there; the color is gone.” 
Generally the process is this: words are 
unfamiliar and dignified at first, they be- 
come gradually more common and with it 
more indifferent, unti Imany sink at last 
into trivial and contemptible by-words. Oc- 
casionally the history of such decay is well 
authenticated, as in the case of Bridewell. 
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St. Bridget, or shorter St. Bride, was the 
name bestowed in olden times upon a well 
in London, and near it a church of the 
same name was soon erected. Then a 
royal palace was added, where King John 
resided and even Henry VIII. in 1529. 
After that, however, the mansion was 
neglected; and when quite decayed, it 
was converted into a hospital, always bear- 
ing the original name of St. Bride’s Well. 
This was converted in 1559 into a house 
of correction, by the agency of Ridley, the 
martyr, then Bishop of London. Ultimate- 
ly it became a simple prison; and Bride- 
well is now applied, wherever English is 
spoken, to denote a work-house, neither 
blessed saint nor holy well having any 
thing more to do with the edifice. A 
somewhat similar fate was that of a priory 
in London, known as St. Mary’s of Beth- 
lehem, and founded by Simon Fitzmary, 
in 1247, for the pious purpose of shelter- 
ing and entertaining there the Bishop of 
Bethlehem whenever he should be in Lon- 
don. Perhaps the fact that such a remark- 
able visit never actually occurred after- 
ward, or simpler motives, led Henry VIIL 
in 1545 to grant it to the city, and thus 
brought about the conversion of this man- 
sion into a house for the insane. Hence 
the name of Bedlam now almost univer- 
sally used to designate a hospital for luna- 
tics. As we have mentioned above several 
military words that had the rare good fate 
of reaching high honor, we may add here 
one that has been less fortunate. The 
noble family of Merode, famous in the his- 
tory of the Netherlands, boasted of one 
brave member who was unfortunately 
more successful in making forays into the 
enemy’s land than in obtaining great vic- 
tories. This uncomfortable * reputation 
gave rise to the term of marauders, such 
as are found hanging upon the flanks and 
the rear of all armies. 

Among common nouns therg are, again, 
many of foreign origin, the meaning of 
which has suffered sadly in the course of 
time. Giving precedence to the sex, we 
find that the belle dame of the French was 
by Spenser already written in shorter Eng. 
lish form, but used as yet for “fair lady.” 
Soon after Gallic courtesy transferred the 
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term to grandmothers, and it now appears 
as beldame, a word which afterward sank 
to designate a hag or a witch. We are 
told a moral lesson, characteristic of the 
change in manners, by the French word 
prude, which originally meant a prudent, 
honest man, and in that signification sur- 
vives in prud’homme, the title of umpires 
between mechanics and tradesmen in 
France. In the other sex, however, it has 
changed until it is often used to suggest 
fallen or at least ill-understood virtue rather 
than prudence. In this connection we 
may add respectable, which derived from 
its Latin elements the idea of looking back 
or looking twice at an object, and thus 
came to mean worthy of respect. While 
in the United States the older meaning has 
been preserved in this as in so many Eng- 
lish words, it has fallen in England, and 
refers now generally to mediocre intellect, 
or fallen gentility, with which we sympa- 
thize. Antique also conveys its lesson; 
used at first exclusively for what is old 
and old-fashioned, it was changed in form 
and meaning into antics, suggestive of the 
fact that in an age where the young rule, 
all that-is old is objectionable and liable 
to ridicule. The haughty superciliousness 
with which the Roman citizen looked down 
upon the poor emigrant to foreign shores, 
gave to his colonus a dash of contempt, 
which survived fora time in the kindred 
feeling of Englishmen toward distant colo- 
nies, and led to the contraction of the word 
into clown. The feeling is said to be ex- 
tinct; the word survives as a sign of its 
former prevalence. There seems to be an 
invincible tendency for words to become 
harsher and more sweeping in their con- 
demnatory meaning, if they but contain 
the germ of such a growth. Is this indi- 
cative of the weakness of the human 
heart, to see the mote in the neighbor's eye 
and to overlook the beam in our own? 
Thus we fir] that dase meant originally 
nothing more than low or humble, and 
even in the old Bible version our Lord was 
said to be “equal to them of greatest base- 
ness ;” now it is used only of the scamp and 
the criminal. In like manner miscreant 
was simply an unbeliever, such as Joan of 
Arc is represented by Shakespeare ; sub- 
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sequently it became a term of vilest re. 
proach. ‘This leads us to the two words 
pagan villain, both of which are now terms 
of reproach, after having once had refer- 
ence only to the residence of certain classes 
of men. For when first the Gospel wag 
proclaimed abroad in Italy, every town 
from the blue waters of Sicily to the snow- 
capped Alps in the north seems to have 
opened its gates wide to the messengers 
of peace. But in the villages and waste 
tracts of land which still were found here 
and there, the rustics went on in the old 
path, burning incense on their heathen 
altars, and slaying white bulls in honor of 
Jove, as their fathers had done before 
them. About the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, Theodosius finally prohibited the 
pagan ceremonial altogether; from that 
time no fire was to be lighted in honor of 
any god; no wine to be poured to the 
genius, no incense to be offered to the 
penates. The sacrifice of a victim to be 
offered to the gods was to be consid- 
ered as high treason, and the decoration 
of a tree or an altar was punished 
with confiscation. The persecuted wor- 
shipers of the ancient gods retired from 
the city and village to dark forests and 
deserts—from the open country to retired 
valleys. Henceforth the worship of Ve- 
nus and Jupiter ceased to be that of 


* the great and the noble, and was gradual- 


ly more and more confined to the inhabit- 
ants of rural districts, pagi. Hence it ac- 
quired its name as religio paganorum ; 
and Orosius explains the latter as men 
“qui ex locorum agrestium compitis et 
pagis pagani vocantur.” From these de- 
spised worshipers of graven images the 
name has come down, with undiminished 
strength, even to our day. Such is the 
force of a word, carrying with it on the 
stream of long centuries some powerful 
idea; and well has it been said of old, 
“ Oredunt homines rationem suam verbis 
imperare. Sed fit etiam ut verba vim 
suam super intellectum retorqueant et 
reflectant.” It is curious to notice that, 
while paganus has sunk so low, its fellow 
compaganus has risen to be our modern 
companion. In like manner, however, fell 
the name of Roman master’s slave, who 
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was sent to his villa in the country, and 
hence received the name of villaneus. 
This was by no means a word of reproach ; 
and although it may have shared the de- 
gradation of pagan to a certain degree, 
it was not, even in old English, used to 
express more than rusticity or coarseness. 
At acertain period the word had acquired 
a highly offensive moral meaning ; but, by 
one of those strange fluctuations to which 
words are as subject as the ideas which 
they represent, it was in Chaucer’s time 
used to express nothing worse than a serf, 
glebe adscriptus, and, in the general ac- 
ceptation of a plebeian, a low-born person 
‘with low tastes. Thus Chaucer employs 
it when he translates the French vilonnie 
of Lorris in the Romaunt de la Rose, v. 
2175: 
“Villanie at the beginning, 
I woll, sayd Love, over all thing 
Thou leave, if thou wolt ne be 
False and trespace agenst me; 
I ourse and blame generally 
All hem that loven villany. 
For villanie maketh villeine, 
And by his deeds a chorle is seine, 
These villaines are without pitie, 
Friendship, love, and all bountie.” 


‘With a somewhat different meaning he 
uses it, in the prologue to his Canterbury 
Tales, when he says : 
“But firste I praie you of your curtesie 
That ye ne asette it not my vilanie 
Though that I plainly speke in this matere, 
Ne though I speck his wordes properly.” 


It has been mentioned elsewhere how 
pilgrims to Rome became idle roamers ; 
and those who went to the Holy Land, 
the Sainte Terre, were suspected of being 
squnterers, In the same manner the 
French word purliew meant in England 
what it literally designates, a pur lieu, 
that is, lands taken in from the forest for 
purposes of cultivation, and hence freed 
from the strict forest laws of those days. 
Now it is commonly used for a disreputa- 
ble neighborhood. Two words of Eastern 
origin have suffered similar decay. When 
the Tudors and the Stuarts made their 
court brilliant with gorgeous displays and 
cunning masks, dances in Turkish cos- 
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tume were much in vogue and known as 
mahomerias, from their association with 
Mohammed's followers. Later the word 
dwindled down into mummery, which 
means now a low masquerade, a disgusting 
disguise. Our word gibberish has a loftier 
origin. It comes from a famous sage, Ge- 
ber, an Arab, who sought for the philoso- 
pher’s stone in the eighth century, and per- 
haps used unintelligible incantations—a 
custom which led to the present meaning 
of the word. 

English words have naturally not so of- 
ten suffered in this way, as there was al- 
ways more or less in their sound to recall 
the original meaning. Still, examples are 
here also not wanting of words that have 
fallen from a high estate. There is the 
Anglo-Saxon beer, who tilled the soil and 
gave his name to the neighbor of our day; 
his rustic way, however, soon became 
known as boorish, and the coarse, ill-man- 
nered man is apt to be called a boor, 
Hence, also, through the derivative boorly, 
our less obnoxious burly, which refers 
to external appearance only. The same 
transition took place in the Saxon word 
ceorl, which once was a title of honor, 
meaning emphatically a free man, as it 
still does in the German form, kerl, and 
which is said to survive in our Charles, 
It is surmised, however, that these free 
dwellers on their own soil became soon 
obnoxious to king and nobles alike; and 
that hence their name soon sank to a lower 
meaning. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
says already of King Charles, that he was 
a “Ceorla Cyng,” a churlish king, and 
thus a churl has remained to this day a 
rude boor. The kindred word fellow is 
even now in a state of transition. It still 
has its original meaning of companionship 
when we speak of fellow-sufferers, or jel- 
low-citizens, or call a friend a fine fellow ; 
but fellow alone is no compliment, and 
shows the tendency of the word to as- 
sume an objectionable expression. Knave, 
on the contrary, is always a reproach. In 
its earlier days it served to designate a 
son or boy; and St. Payl was thus called 
a “ knave of Jesus Christ.” This is the 
meaning of the German knabe to this day. 
But when the sister language made a 
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slightly different word, knappe, and be- 
stowed this name upon a servant—even 
as serf differs from servant—our English 
did not follow the suggestive example, but 
used knave for the same purpose. This 
meaning accounts for our calling the 
king’s servant in a pack of cards the knave, 
as from the German we have borrowed 
our knapsack, the boy’s sack slung over 
his shoulder. Hence the curious difference 
in meaning of the same word at different 
periods. Wickliffe translates Exodus i. 
16, “If it is a knave child, sle ye him; if 
it is a woman, kepe ye;” and the patient 
Grisel in the old ballad bore “a knave 
child” to the cruel marquis, who had 
robbed her of her daughter. But already 
in Robin Hood we read: 


“But now I have slaine the master, he says, 
Let me goe strike the knave.”’ 


The transition is explained by the historic 
fact, that the name was, at an early period, 
generally given to the boys in the great 
lords’ kitchens; these behaved badly and 
were treated badly, and thus the word 
became gradually a term of reproach. 
Shakespeare shows it to us in a state of 
transition, using it now for a boy and then 
for a scamp; while in Julius Cesar, IV., 
he even says, “Gentle knave, good-night!” 
It is hardly necessary to repeat that in 

« day the word is one of earnest con- 
demnation. 

Thus it was also with one of the nume- 
rous descendants with which the root 
bred, to breed, has endowed our language. 
Besides the words breed, brood, bride, and 
brother, it has bequeathed to us the unfor- 
tunate brat, which originally meant noth- 


ing but offspring, and is used as such in 
Dean Trench’s quotation from Gascoigne’s 
De Profundis : 


* “OQ Israel ! O household of the Lord! 


O Abraham’s brats / O brood of blessed seed | 


O chosen sheep that loved the Lord indeed!” _ 


Then it became usual to designate an ill. 
favored child as a brat, and now the word 
is hardly admissible in polite conversation, 
Three names of persons of the fairer sex 
have had a peculiar fate. Gossip, which 
is at least but rarely applied to men, has 
the same high origin as gospel, meaning 
sid or akin to God, and was originally used 
to designate all persons who jointly en- 
tered into the relation of sponsors for a 
child about to be baptized. The relation- 
ship, it is well known, is considered so 
close as to constitute, in the Catholic 
Church, an unsurmountable obstacle to 
marriage. Now, the word bears too 
pointed an allusion to the talking, slander- 
ing propensities of certain persons to be 
any longer complimentary. It is curious 
that the corresponding word in French, 
commére, has lost its exalted nature in pre- 
cisely the same manner. The once noble 
title of housewife, in its full form still un- 
surpassed in its simple and approving mean- 
ing, has degenerated into the vile Aussy. 
As if to make amends, we find that the 
ancient word cwen, once used in contrast 
with gom, as woman with man, has, from 
an expression of the mere difference in 
sex, risen to designate the woman by emi- 
nence, the gueen, as cyning, of the kin, 
gave us king; and, as the royal children 
of Spain and France are to this day call- 
ed, jils de France and infantes de Espaiia. 





A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF DAVID BRAINERD. 


A rew weeks ago I made my first ac- 
quaintance with the pretty town of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, of whose attrac- 
tions I had heard a good deal, and yet 
which, contrary to the usual order of 
humun affairs, exceeded my expectations. 
The beauty of New-England towns and 
villages, in itself striking enough to one 


who sees them for the first time, was in 
my case enhanced by the fact of having 
just come from Virginia. As regards 
natural beauty, the Valley of Virginia will 
compare well with the Connecticut Valley, 
or perhaps almost any other that can be 
named; but as regards the handiwork of 
man, the contrast is about as great as 
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can well be conceived, making all due 


allowance for the ravages of war. Wan- 
dering out the morning after my arrival, 
I was attracted to the well-shaded old 
cemetery, with its dense population of 
dead. I took great interest in reading 
the quaint inscriptions on the tombstones, 
recording the piety of Mrs. Experience so- 
and-so, and her daughter Patience; like- 
wise the Christian graces of their father 
and husband, Deacons Aaron and Israel. 
Iwas busily pursuing some of the gene- 
alogies back to the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Charles L, when a new and un- 
expected object of interest presented 
itself to me, as my eye caught sight of an 
old table-monument bearing this inscrip- 
tion : ‘ 
“ Sacred 
To the Memory of 
the Revd. Davin Brarnerp, 

A faithful and laborious Missionary to the 
Stockbridge, Delaware and Susquehanna tribes 
of Indians, who died in this town, October 
gth, 1747. ABtat, 32.” 


What! could it be possible that I had 
stumbled on the grave of the sainted 
Brainerd, whose name had been associated 
with my earliest ideas on the subject of 
missionary enterprise, and whose fame I 
knew .to be world-wide!' Involuntarily 
I knelt on the sod, not to worship the de- 
parted saint, but to ask of his Master an 
infusion of some measure of the same 
spirit. ° 
Yet, I am ashamed to confess how little 
I knew of Brainerd, as indeed is apparent 
from the fact of my surprise at the dis- 
covery of his grave. It is, however, 
worthy of notice, how an influence is 
exerted by the simple memory of the 
good. Brainerd being dead, yet speaketh, 
and after lying in his grave more than 
a hundred years, his name is fresh and 
fragrant as ever. Who that has ever 
stood by the tomb of some eminent 
saint—some disciple who has left behind 
him no uncertain testimony, no equivocal 
proofs of attachment to his Master, but 
has felt in his inmost soul that it is good 
to be a Christian ? 

The Pantheon with its pretentious in- 
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scription, “‘ Aux grands hommes la patrie 
reconnaissante,” Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, with its gorgeous architecture and 
monuments, had not touched me half so 
much as this simple tomb. 

I thought of the words of Chateau- 
briand, who, speaking of tombs, says, 
“Tis font plus d’impression pauvres que 
riches, antiques que modernes, avec les 
détails d’infortune, qu’avec les litres 
@honneur.” Thoughts crowded on me 
fast as I lingered by this grave. 

A hundred years ago, then, there were 
Indian settlements within a few miles 
of that spot! A hundred years ago, or 
to speak correctly one hundred and 
twenty years ago, the Declaration of In- 
dependence was yet unborn, and Massa- 
chusetts was a British colony! Ah! how 
much has happened in this one hundred 
and twenty years! Yet in one thing . 
there has been no change; Christianity 
was then what it is now, and there lived 
men and women at that time influenced 
by its principles, ready to do and suffer 
on its behalf, as men suffered in the first 
fresh days of its love, and as, thank God, 
we know there are those ready to do and 
to suffer at the present day. 

It is one of the things to be greatly re- 
gretted, that good men are so rarely 
blessed with good biographers, so that it 
often occurs that we have the most scanty 
and unsatisfactory accounts of those 
whose doings and sayings have been best 
worthy of preservation, and for details 
concerning whose lives we vainly thirst. 
Such appears to be the case with David 
Brainerd, though he had Jonathan Ed- 
wards himself for a biographer. 

The style which the eminent divine had 
properly enough used in handling the deep - 
subjects of Christian ethics on which he 
wrote, was not, exactly the one which best 
qualified him to be a good biographer. 
Accordingly, while we are deeply indebted 
to him for preserving to us such memori- 
als of Brainerd as ‘he has done, we regret 
that he did not give us more, or perhaps 
rather, that he confined himself so much 
to one line of narrative. We could have 
spared some of the earlier extracts from 
Brainerd’s diary, if we might have had 
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more details concerning his outward life. 
Those last few months of the dying mis- 
sionary which were chiefly spent under 
the roof of Mr. Edwards, must have been 
so full of interest, so many conversations 
must have taken place that would have 
been valuable and delightful to us, as they 
doubtless were to the actual listeners, that 
we are tempted to wish some Christian 
Boswell had been on hand, or that the 
young Jerusha had lived to perform some 
such task of love for her lost friend. The 
affection existing between this girl and 
Brainerd is in itself a very touching fact 
and appeals warmly to our sympathies. 
The earthly was so entirely subordinated 
to the heavenly in Brainerd’s character 
that one is a little tempted to wonder 
whether he really was a man of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, and it is unspeakably 
beautiful to observe that communion with 
heaven had not unfitted him for earth, and 
the ardent love with which he loved his 
Saviour had not diminished his capability 
for earthly and natural affection. Jerusha, 
too, becomes an object of great interest to 
us from her connection with Brainerd. It 
is not very often that a girl of seventeen, 
even admitting her to be the possessor of 
real piety, links herself thus devotedly toa 
man evidently on the borders of the grave, 
and whose chief attraction must have been 
his peculiar holiness of character. Scarcely 
a word is said on this touching subject, 
and this was, perhaps, the natural course 
for her father, though a little disappointing 
tous. Only thus much do we know, that 
after nursing him with affectionate devo- 
tion to the end, she followed him to the 
grave within four months, and lies buried 
close at his side. 

Perhaps I erred in saying that we could 
have spared any portion of the diary of 
Brainerd, for notwithstanding the objec- 
tions usually applying to all private diaries, 
it is impossible not to be deeply interested 
in this one, and not to feel that he who 
wrote could afford, better than most men, 
to lay his heart open to others. His mis- 
sionary diary is especially valuable, as con- 
taining most graphic accounts of the re- 
markable results which attended his labors 
among the Indians. These results were 


precisely the same as have been seen in 
all ages and in various parts of the world, 
under the preaching of the gospel, but the 
measure in which they appeared in Brain. 
erd’s case is truly marvelous as compared 
with the success ordinarily granted to 
other laborers. A correct estimate of his 
labors and triumphs can be gained only by 
acareful consideration of the many and vari- 
ous difficulties against which he had to con- 
tend. He went forth alone, to scatter the 
seed of the gospel on some of the most un- 
promising soil that ever was attempted, 
TheIndians were sunk in foul and degrading 
superstition, and moreover, in consequence 
of the unfair dealing used toward them by 
the white men all around, they had come 
to,hate the very name of the white man’s 
God. His own estimate of the tremendous 
nature of the work he was attempting is 
expressed in his own words thus: “To 
an eye of reason, every thing that respects 
the conversion of the heathen is as dark 
as midnight.” 

In the ardor of his zeal for their wel- 
fare, he could not wait to acquire their 
language, but preached to them the whole 
time of his ministry through an interpre- 
ter. This fact alone, viewed in the light 
of human reason, would seem to have 
been sufficient to neutralize his efforts, 
and lead to complete failure. Then the 
whole term of his labor among the In- 
dians was barely three years ; and to fin- 
ish the picture it must be borne in mind 
that he was, at the time of entering upon 
his work, in a state of health which most 
men would have considered such as to 
warrant entire rest and indulgence. It 
was literally as a dying man that Brainerd 
spoke to dying men; and every sermon 
he preached, and every effort he made, 
was not only performed amidst great phy- 
sical weakness and pain, but was actually 
shortening his life. With a suffering body 
such as we have no ground to suppose the 
great apostle of the Gentiles possessed of, 
Brainerd came nearer to him in labor than 
almost any other who can be named, the 
shortness of the time excepted. He could 


truly say with him, “In journeyings 
often, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils in the 
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wilderness, in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 
In the course of one single year he rode 
more than three thousand miles on horse- 
back ; and the simplicity with which he 
relates these weary journeyings, and his 
sufferings by the way, is quite as notewor- 
thy as the facts themselves. 

It was no uncommon thing with him to 
have violent expectorations of blood while 
riding; and the agony of body he endured 
through exposure to all kinds of weather, 
want of food, shelter and atttention, was 
known only to himself and to Him who 
was carefully noting every sacrifice made, 
and every suffering undergone by his de- 
voted follower. 

Having put his hand to the plow, he 
never for one moment looked back. Yea, 
he counted not his life dear unto himself, 
so that he might finish the ministry which 
he had received. His little private pro- 
perty was bestowed on the education of a 
young man for the work of the ministry; 
for himself he reserved only the small 
salary he received as a missionary. A 
horse on which to travel, and a hut in 
which to lie down at night, were his most 
expensive requirements, and oftentimes 
these failed him. On one occasion his 
horse became so seriously injured that he 
was obliged to kill him, and prosecute his 
journey on foot. On another, he had to 
climb a tree, in order to spend the night, 
no kind of shelter being near, and his 
weakness and excessive perspiration mak- 
ing it dangerous for him to sleep on the 
ground, 

Such was David Brainerd; and as we 
review his life, and note his unflagging 
zeal, his yearning love, and his never- 
ceasing prayers, can we wonder that upon 
his toil was vouchsafed so abundant a 
blessing? It is doubtless true that God 
gives to every man, as he wills, to see the 
fruit of his labor; yet the history of the 
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Church bears witness that there is a great- 
er correspondence between our measure 
of labor and its results than we are per- 
haps commonly willing to acknowledge. 

It is impossible to read Brainerd’s biog- 
raphy and not feel a glow of indignation 
at the treatment he received from Yale 
College. If he could only have looked 
forward a little, he would have seen that 
in thus unjustly expelling him, Yale Col- 
lege was inflicting on itself a disgrace from 
which in years to come it would vainly 
wish to escape; and that while it was out 
of the power of Yale to add any thing to 
the lustre of Brainerd, the mere posses- 
sion of the name of Brainerd would have 
been the brightest glory of Yale. But the 
lowly-minded missionary would have 
shrunk intensely from the sight of his 
own reputation, and doubtless this keen 
trial was overruled for his good, though 
we can not but grieve that his sensitive 
spirit should have been so cruelly and, as 
it seems to us, so unnecessarily tried. 

Lowly in life, David Brainerd is no less 
lowly in death. No sculptured marble, 
no elaborate inscription, marks the place ot 
his last earthly repose. The grass and 
weeds grow tall and rank beside him and 
Jerusha; and many a foot tramples on 
the surrounding sod, all unsuspicious of 
the hallowed soil, The stranger visiting 
the spot, for the express purpose of seeing 
this one grave, finds no indication to di- 
rect his steps ; the Christian, the mission- 
ary, the martyr, lies, as he wished to lie, 
undistinguished from his brethren in their 
last common home.* 


* The slab bearing the inscription has been 
renewed, the original having been partly worn 
away with age, and partly by the spoliation of 
admiring visitors, There is plainly an error 
in the figures, as they now stand. Brainerd 
was born April 20th, 1718, and died October 
9th, 1747; consequently he had not accom- 
plished his 30th year. 
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BOOKS OF THE’ MONTH. 


Tux present season bids fair to outrival all 
former ones, in the number, costliness, and 
magnificence of books, prepared with special 
reference to the Hotrpays. Already a goodly 
number have made their appearance, and 
others are to follow. 

Among all the claimants to public favor of 
native production, the foremost will, no doubt, 
be Floral Belles,* by Mrs. Dr. Badger, 
of this city. This is a companion volume to 
Wild Flowers, by the same author, pub- 
lished some five-years since, and which at the 
time attracted marked attention, and was re- 
garded as a marvel of artistic labor and genius. 
What the gifted and painstaking artist did 
for Wild Flowers in her former work, she has 
now done for the “Belles” of the Green- 
House and Garden. It is, without exaggera- 
tion, a most unique, highly artistic, and gor- 





geous affair—a work that reflects great credit * 


on the artistic taste of the country, as well as 
on the genius and industry of the author. 

The volume is a stately folio, elegantly 
bound in morocco; and the paper, press-work, 
and whole mechanical execution are perfect. 
There are sixteen drawings in the volume— 
favorite or representative flowers—and each 
of them is faithfully painted from nature by 
the patient and laborious hand of the artist. 
Kt seems almost incredible, just the mechani- 
eal labor of such a work—each flower in all 
its infinite details of form and color and shade 
perfect as nature; and this labor repeated in 
each flower embraced in the whole edition. 
The artist’s work is done also with such ex- 
quisite care and taste and delicacy of touch as 
to vie with nature herself. 

Each flower is accompanied with a poem 
descriptive of it, generally from the pen of 
some distinguished writer in verse, thus com- 
bining the genius of Poetry and the adorn- 
ments of Art to make the book attractive. 
The work deserves a generous patronage. 
Not a copy of her former work can now be 
had. To a lady especially, no more delicate 
and beautiful gift-book could be presented. 

Among the gems of the collection is a Rose, 
the original of which was picked in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane, pressed and dried, and 


* Floral Belles from the Greenhouse and Garden. 
Painted from Nature. By Mrs. C. M. Badger, author 
of Wild Flowers, New-York: Charles Scribner & Co, 


after remaining several years in this state, 
was presented to the author. On immersing 
it in water, the petals became softened, and 
were placed in their original position; those 
in the centre retained their beautiful color as 
shown in the drawing, and the fragrance was 
like that of a fresh-blown rose. The poetry 
on this rose is suggested by these incidents, 
and is by the author herself. We give it to 
our readers, in proof that she is a poet as well 
as artist, wishing that we could transfer the 
Rose likewise, to add its charms to the beauty 
and pious sentiment of the poem. 


TO THE ROSE OF GETHSEMANE. 
Fair rose of Gethsemane! nursed by the sod 
Which drank the hot tears of the sad Son of God, 
When o’er the brook Kedron his weary steps led, 
And those whom he loved all forsook him and fled; 
When Judas betrayed him and Peter denied 
The beloved of his Father, God crucified. 


Beholding, I wonder, thou beautiful thing, 

Such fragrance and loveliness ever could spring 
From that cold, dewy garden, trampled and wet 
With soldiers’ rude feet and Christ's agonized sweat, 
Which like drops of blood trickled down to the ground, 
While timid disciples lay sleeping around. 


And much do I wonder that in his distress, 

His lips move to curse not, but only to bless; 

That beauty still thrives, where such agony knelt, 

From ground that had witnessed the sorrows he felt ; 

Though the fig-tree he cursed, he prayed for his foes, 

And where thorns grew for him, for them blooms the 
rose, 


T look at thee weeping, thou innocent flower, 
Fair silent memento of that dreadful hour. 

He saw with a sorrow God only could feel 

The rabble blasphemers in mockery kneel. 

His weeping eye saw, what no mortal could see, 
His own wounded side on that ignoble tree. 


I look at thee, smiling with joy through my tears, 
Sweet Rose of Gethsemane, coffined for years. 

My eager band took thee, thy grave-clothes unbound, 
When lo! in thy heart, a sweet perfume I found; 
And when from thy petals the bands were untied, 
Like “ Rose Damascena” thy fair cheek was dyed. 


No more will I weep, then, theu child of a day. 
When ages have passed in their swift course away, 
Our Lord shall behold the redeemed among men, 
And all his soul’s travail be satisfied then ; 

With each ransomed soul will the perfume remain 

Of those crimson drops from the Lamb that was slain. 


A new edition of Folk Songs on large paper, 
with two hundred additional pages, and twenty- 
five new engravings, from original designs, is 
published by Scribner & Co. The book is 
printed on the finest tinted paper at the River- 
side Press, and is superbly bound, It is is 
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all respects a thing of beauty. We know 
not which to praise most, its artistic or 
its literary merits. Mllustrated by more than 
one hundred designs exquisitely executed, 
containing fac-similes of the original auto- 
graph copies of many of the most celebrated 
poems in the language, expressly contributed 
to this work by the poets or their friends,* 
and “got up” in all its details in the highest 
style of the book-making art, it can not fail to 
please the eye and charm the mind. No finer 
tation-book will greet the holidays. 

Another beautiful and elegantly illustrated 
holiday book is the Cotter’s Saturday Night.t 
This noble poem is worthy of those adorn- 
ments of art which have been bestowed on 
Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
Thomson’s Seasons, and other kindred trea- 
sures of English verse. The engravings in 
this volume, fifty in number, are admirably 
well designed and spiritedly executed, and 
artist, printer, and binder have conspired to 
make a perfect book. It is hardly necessary 
to add that these illustrations give new inter- 
est to the reading of this immortal production 
of nature’s own poet. 

The same publishers have brought out on 
large paper, with a fine steel portrait of the 
author, a new and superbly illustrated edition 
of Dr. Holland’s Bitter-Sweet, one of the no- 
blest poems which American genius has pro- 
duced, 

D, Appleton & Co. give us a revised and 
enlarged edition of the Household Book of 
Poetry, by Mr. Dana.t We need not’ charac- 
terize this work, for it has been several years 
before the public, and has been received with 
distinguished favor. The general character 
of the collection remains unaltered in this new 
edition: while some pieces have been omitted 
which were found in the previous editions, 
others have been substituted which are believed 
to possess greater merit. The volume is con- 
siderably enlarged; and, perfectly printed on 
paper of snowy whiteness and beautifully 
bound, adds another to the list of elegant and 
at the same time valuable holiday books. 

Smaller in size but of equal perfection in 


* Folk Songs, Selected and edited by John William- 
son Palmer, M.D. Illustrated from original designs. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. New-York: C, 
Beribner & Co, 

+ The Cotter’s Saturday Night. By Robert Burns, 
Illustrated by F. A. Chapman, New-York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 

$The Household Book of Poetry. Collected and 
edlied by Charles A, Dana, New-York: D, Appleton 
& Co, 
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artistic and mechonical execution, is Maud 
Muller.* Ifit were possible to add new beauty 
and attraction to this rare gem of American 
verse, the skill of Hennessy and the taste of 
the publishers have accomplished it in this 
illustrated edition. 

The same might be said of Evangeline.+ 
The illustrations are in Darley’s happiest style, 
and the paper, press-work, and binding are 
all in keeping. 

The most royally magnificent book of the 
season—one fit to be a gift to a prince, and 
the sight of which is a feast to the eye— 
is Milton’s Paradise Lost,t with Doré’s illus- 
trations, imported and for sale by Scribner & 
Welford of this city, Language is absolutely 
unable to describe such a book as this. It is 
an immense imperial folio; the paper, print- 
ing, and binding as superb as taste and money 
can make them, It contains, in matchless 
type, the whole of Paradise Lost, which is 
illustrated by fifty full-page engravings, all of 
which are characterized by that high order 
of genius which has won for this young French 
artist a reputation second to no living artist. 
These illustrations are quite equal, in fitness and 
beauty of execution, as well as boldness of de- 
sign, to those in Dante, and superior we think 
to those in Doré’s Bible. The subject of this 
poem is admirably suited to the genius of the 
artist, and he has so far mastered it as to pic- 
ture to the eye, with surprising artistic effect, 
many of the sublimest conceptions which it 
embodies. Many of these illustrations seem 
to impart new meaning to the poem—certainly 
help one to understand the most important 
passages in it, and impart to the reading of it 
fresh and wonderful interest. 

The Life of Milton—a full and admirable 
one by Dr. Vaughan—and the notes appended, 
increase the value of this princely work. We 
have not space for a more detailed notice of 
it; indeed, we despair of doing it justice. We 
advise our friends, unless they mean to buy it, 
to keep their eyes off of it. 

Bishop Heber's Hymns are treasured as 
sacred household words wherever the English 
language is spoken, and there now lies on our 


* Maud Muller. By John G, Whittier. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy, Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 

+ Evangeline. A Tale of Acadie. By Henry W. 
Longfellow, Illustrated by F. 0. C. Darley. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 

t Milton’s Paradise Lost, Illustrated by Gustave 
Doré, Edited, with Notes and a Life of Milton, by 
Robert Vaughan, D.D. London: Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin, Agents in New-York: Scribner & Welford, 654 
Broadway. 
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table an illustrated edition * of them in a 
style of great perfection and beauty. The 
illustrations in this volume strike us as quite 
equal, in appropriateness of design and deli- 
eacy of finish, to any thing we have seen. We 
are glad to see genius and artistic taste so 
worthily applied. 

We must not fail to note a small quarto 
illustrated gift book from the press of Lippin- 
eott & Co.+ The poetry itself is beautiful, and 
the illustrations are superlative. We have 
never seen finer specimens of chromo-lithogra- 
phy. It is agem of a book. 

Is all history to be resolved into fiction? Is 
@ man’s personal identity no longer secure? 
A highly curious and certainly a very read- 
able book lies before us, by a Western judge, 
to prove. that Lord Bacon, and not William 
Shakespeare, wrote the immortal poetry known 
as Shakespeare’s.t Nor is it a book to be 
dismissed with a laugh or a sneer: it is the 
product of an able lawyer, accustomed to sift 
evidence and decide according to the weight 
of it. And while we are by no means con- 
vinced by his arguments, we are forced to ad- 
mit that there is plausibility in them and con- 
siderable force. One proof urged, for instance, 
is, that no original manuscript of any play or 
poem in Shakespeare’s handwriting has ever 
been discovered, and that it does not appear 
by any direct proof that the original manu- 
script of any one of them was ever seen, even 
in his own time, in his own handwriting, so 
as to afford even probable evidence that he 
was. the original author, Another leading 
proof urged is, that, from all that is known of 
Shakespeare’s education and attainments, it is 
morally impossible that he could have written 
such plays, which have a breadth of know- 
ledge and culture which few men in any age 
ever attain to. And the main argument in 
favor of Bacon’s authorship is, that all these 
literary conditions are found alone in him. 

The author does not claim originality for 
the idea, which was first brought by Miss 
Delia Bacon in Putnam’s Monthly some years 
since. 

The best thing we can say of this book is, 


* Heber’s Wymns, illustrated. London: Sampson 
Low, Son & Masterson, New-York Agents: Scribner 
& Welford. 

+The True Church. By Theodore Tilton. Ilus- 
trated from Designs by Granville Perkins. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

{The Authorship of Shakespeare. By Nathaniel 
Holmes, New-York: Hurd & Houghton, 
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that it exhibits evidence of a very thorough 
and critical acquaintance with Lord Bacon's 
and Shakespeare’s writings, great ingenuity 
in the use of all the evidence which can be 
gleaned from all sources in favor of his hy. 
pothesis, and is written in a candid spirit, 
The book is certainly worth reading, though 
we apprehend few will be converted to its 
theory. Further and more direct and positive 
evidence will be needed to strip the greatest 
of English poets of that mantle of glory which 
he has worn for two and a half centuries, 

Bayard Taylor's long poem* merits and is 
sure to receive favor atthe hands of his nu- 
merous admirers, It has been elaborated and 
finished with the utmost care and painstaking, 
The subject of it, the author says, ‘“ grew nata- 
rally out of certain developments in my own 
mind; and the story, unsuggested by any le- 
gend or detached incident whatever, shaped 
itself to suit the theme,” The form of the 
stanza adopted is unique, varied in rhyme and 
yet rigidly uniform in measure and limit. The 
object of this arrangement was to escape the 
monotony of an unvarying stanza, which is in- 
evitable in a poem of this length, and at the 
same time retain the strength and compact- 
ness Of rhythm. The poem contains more 
than seventy variations in the order of rhyme, 
It will bear criticism, and will fix the author's 
position as a genuine poet. : 

Dean Milman’s Histories have justly attracted 
extraordinary attention in this country as well 
as over the water. His History of the Jews, 
in five volumes, and his Latin Christianity, in 
eight volumes, are both of them standard works. 
Uniform with these we have now in three vol- 
umes a new edition of his History of Christ- 
ianity,+ carefully revised and corrected by the 
author, This history embraces the important 
period from the birth of Christ to the abolition 
of Paganism in the Roman empire. It is a 
truly scholarly and important history, the re- 
sult of thorough investigation and laborious 
study. It will be a valuable acquisition to any 
library. The popular style of the author 
adapts it to the general reader. The publisher 
deserves credit for bringing it out in the best 
style of the Riverside press, 


* The Picture of St. John, By Bayard Taylor. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields, 

+ Milman’s History of Christianity ; from the Birth 
of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire. By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul's. 
A new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected. 8 
vols, crown 8vo, New-York: William J. Widdleton. 





